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DurinG the present war the dangerous state of uncertainty as to some 
of the rights and duties of neutrals has been manifest. There have 
been many irritating incidents, and more than once the tension in 
the relations of this country and Russia has been grave. Nor have 
the differences been altogether ascribable to exorbitant demands by 
one belligerent. The controversies which have arisen have revealed 
the absence of precise rules and diversity of opinion as to their 
meaning. Men of business have been amazed to find that the rules 
governing several matters of capital importance are clouded with 
doubts, and that some of those which are generally accepted, when 
brought into the full light of day, seem framed with reference to 
circumstances unlike our own—to a world in which commercial 
intercourse was on another scale and of another kind than what we 
know—to isolated communities for which maritime trade was of little 
moment, and in which each country produced its own food and raw 
materials. If extremities have been averted, this has been owing to 
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causes upon which neutrals cannot count in any ‘war where one or 
both of the belligerents possess a powerful and effective fleet. It is 
probably a mistake to assume that in this war there have been wholly 
exceptional grounds of offence to neutrals (the recent mad acts of 
the Russian Baltic squadron excepted) such as will not exist in 
any future war. Incidents as irritating, though with altogether dif- 
ferent circumstances, as the sinking of the Knight Commander and 
the seizure of the Allanton and Calchas, have been known in almost 
all wars in which belligerents had ample sea power. They might be 
more numerous than they have been if the theatre of operations were 
nearer home, or if the belligerents were, say, Germany or the United 
States, with many cruisers patrolling all the great routes of commerce. 

In these circumstances President Roosevelt’s promise to the 
Interparliamentary Union to call a Conference to complete or con- 
tinue the work of that of the Hague is to be welcomed. The 
decision is marked by his usual courage. His advisers must have 
warned him of the difficulties to be encountered, the conflict of 
interests which exists, the traditional policies of certain Governments 
in regard to matters as to which the United States have pledged 
themselves. I think, however, that they would be justified also in 
assuring him that America could with peculiar hopes of success con- 
voke such a Conference. She is not disinterested or unpledged as to 
several questions which may come before it. Successive Presidents 
and Secretaries of State have taken as to the rights and duties of 
neutrals a distinct line of their own—notably as to immunity from 
capture of private property at sea. But for many reasons an invite- 
tion which would be regarded with distrust if it came from, say, 
Germany—which would certainly be denounced as veiling sinister 
designs if it proceeded from England—may be accepted when the 
invitation is by the President of the United States. It would be 
inexpedient to meet while war was in progress: a useful discussion of 
many points, and those among the most urgent and delicate, would be 
out of the question ; as well might one calmly consider improvements 
in the structure of a house while it was on fire. The representatives 
of Japan and Russia could not attend ; their presence (if conceivable) 
would freeze up frank debate; and resolutions come to in their 
absence might be of small value. Besides, as experience shows, the 
close of a great war is favourable to the adoption of new principles 
and the introduction of new practices: experience has accumulated ; 
new questions are propounded ; old solutions have been found faulty ; 
a new spirit enters on the scene; and so the Congresses or Confer 
ences of 1815 (Vienna), 1856 (Paris), 1874 (Brussels Conference a 
to usages of war), and 1878 (Berlin), introduced great changes iD 
international law. 

The precise object of the proposed Conference has not yet been 
defined. ‘Our efforts should take shape,’ the President said, ‘i 
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pushing forward to completion the work already begun at the Hague.’ 
‘Whatever is now done should appear, not as something divergent 
therefrom, but as a continuation thereof.’ That is the only definite 
announcement. In the final ‘ Act’ of the Hague Conference six 
wishes for the future were expressed: (1) The revision of the 
Geneva Convention ; (2) that ‘the questions of rights and duties 
of neutrals may be inserted in the programme of a conference 
in the near future’; (3) am agreement, if possible, as to the 
employment of new types of guns; (4) the limitation of armed 
forees; (5) the inviolability of private property at sea; (6) the 
question of the bombardment of ports and towns. Each of these 
subjects is important. The first need take little time. Whether 
the third and sixth are ripe for discussion I do not know. There is 
reason to think that the fourth proposal would not fare much better 
at a Conference held this year or next than it did at the Hague. A 
Conference called by the United States Government will be pretty 
sure to be asked to consider the fifth suggestion—the proposal for 
immunity of private property at sea from capture. The President 
by his Message of last December showed that he agreed with his 
predecessors as to this ‘humane and beneficent principle’; and 
both Houses of Congress passed last April a resolution in favour of 
it. Of this much debated question, involving so many considera- 
tions of policy and turning on high speculative matters, I will only 
say that it appears to me that more and more the interests of 
England become those of a neutral State, and that it would be to 
her advantage on the whole that private property on sea were 
exempt from capture.- The arguments of Mr. Hall and others in 
favour of this course have been greatly strengthened. For us the 
capture of the sea-borne property of other countries is not the weapon 
of offence which it once was, or was supposed to be. It is incon- 
ceivable that the destruction of commerce at sea of any rival could 
determine in our favour the issue of a war in which we were engaged ; 
while the systematic harrying of our trade might in certain 
circumstances be a serious blow to England. The conditions under 
which a maritime war would in these days be carried on by or 
against England do not resemble those existing when she was supreme 
at sea; on the contrary, as Mr. Hall says, 

in some ways they are startlingly altered for the worse, and in none is it 
clear that they are bettered. Her probable enemies are not more vulnerable 
than before—perhaps they are less so—while she is herself far more open to 
attacks upon her trade, and the consequences of attack may be grave... . 


The fact is, whether we like to face it or not, that in a purely maritime war 
England can reap little profit, and might find ruin. 


And all this is seen by the jurists of other countries. I doubt much 
vhether at the present time the chief maritime States are ae 
'» accept the proposal so often made at Washington. 


3a2 
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The greatest service which the President could render in the 
present circumstances would be to convoke a Conference at which 
should be considered, as far as time permitted, the rights and duties 
of neutrals. It would be the first occasion upon which their 
side of questions of importance to them received full attention. 
Belligerents’ interests have been always studied. It is high time 
that those of neutrals were equally regarded. It would be foolish 
to hope that at any one Conference a complete code of neutrality 
eould be framed; in view of the diversity of opinion as to im- 
portant points, the time has not come for framing any complete 
statement on the subject. But some questions which it is probably 
dangerous to leave open might be settled. To many the interest in 
the Conference arises from the hope that the claims of neutrals will 
for the first time be fairly and fully recognised. For them, as well 
as for belligerents, some of these matters are of supreme moment. 
For the first time, it is to be hoped, it will be assumed that, peace 
being the normal state of things, it lies on belligerents to show cause 
why their requirements should prevail, to the disadvantage of 
neutrals. It is clear that, if real business is to: be done, there 
must be a precise statement of the objects and scope of the Con- 
ference. Upon this may depend whether certain Powers will enter 
into it. The choice will be particularly difficult for this country. 
Are we to decline, as in 1874 at Brussels and in 1899 at the Hague, 
to join in a discussion of maritime rights? It is putting the 
same question in another form to ask, Are we prepared to uphold 
in its entirety the system of rules which Lord Stowell expounded, 
and which our navies enforced, in the French wars? And 9% 
we face the question, Are our interests in the main those of 
neutrals? These are the initial questions. According as we 
answer them the projected Conference may or may not prove 4 
failure. 

In deciding as to the course to be taken one fact is of moment: 
public opinion on the Continent, the conviction probably of the 
bulk of those who will attend any Conference, is and has been that 
the present maritime law is unduly favourable to England, and that 
many of the customs or rights originated in her prolonged naval 
supremacy. In every country, America excepted, that view, & 
pressed by Hautefeuille, Gessner, Duboc, Dupuis, and a score of 
other writers, is dominant. It may be assumed that the majority 
of the representatives of Continental States will approach many of 
thé questions to be discussed in that spirit. And yet it would be 
unfortunate, as it seems to me, if this country, in spite of the pre 
judice against her to be looked for in some quarters, were to hold aloof. 
Only let us riot enter into such a Conference until we know what 
we want, what we are prepared to concede, and what is, on full 
consideration of facts as they stand to-day, vital to national interests. 
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And that brings back the question, Are they, on the whole, the 
interests of a neutral State ? 

Here may be mentioned some matters as to which, without any 
serious sacrifice of our potential efficiency as a maritime Power, 
peaceful discussion will be useful. One of these is the need of some 
restriction on the right of search in the interest of peace; in the 
enlightened interest, I might add, of belligerents as well as neutrals. 
We have lately seen what inconvenience may be caused by two or 
three cruisers stationing themselves in a much frequented channel 
and holding up passing vessels. Exercised by a country with a large 
fleet at its command, and with cruisers in every one of the great 
highways and at all the gates of commerce, this right might conceiv- 
ably become an intolerable nuisance. The conditions of intercourse 
by sea have wholly changed since the Napoleonic wars. The vessels 
which were then overhauled and confiscated were generally of no 
more than 200 or 300 tons. The articles which were seized 
were cheese, barrels of tar, or ships’ spars or masts. A treasure 
galleon from Brazil might occasionally be snapped up. A rich 
Indiaman might fall a prey to a French frigate or a privateer from 
St. Malo. But the Surcoufs and Paul Joneses inflicted small wounds. 
They did not sever one of the arteries of a nation or cut off a limb; 
the existence of a community was not put in jeopardy by impeding 
the importation of a prime necessary of life. Further—and it is a not 
unimportant circumstance—when private persons were ruined by 
the capture of their property the community might hear nothing of 
it until it was a very old story. Nowadays the vessels which may 
be stopped and perhaps confiscated may be of several thousand tons 
burthen and of the value of half a million. To overhaul them, 
if ships’ papers are not deemed conclusive, may take hours; to 
bring them into port may be seriously to interrupt the intercourse 
of the subjects of nations with no concern in the dispute; to 
stop mail communication and disorganise traffic; to put to much, 
it may be irreparable, inconvenience a multitude of innocent persons. 
Suppose that in a war with Germany we were freely to exercise this 
right of search against every American vessel which our cruisers met ; 
what must be the result? Our experience in South African waters 
suggests the answer. There is force in the remarks of Admiral 
Réveillére: ‘Le droit de fouiller les neutres est absolument incom- 
patible avec les besoins de circulation des neutres. Le droit de 
Visite est un dernier vestige des temps de petite industrie.’! 
Whether in these days any prudent belligerent dare exercise persist- 
ently the right of search against the mercantile marine of a powerful 
neutral is questionable. It might mean war; its free exercise did 
mean that, and no less, in the past ; and the peril is much greater in 
these days when the uninterrupted flow of traffic by sea is of vital 

' Journal des Economistes, September 1904, p. 395. 
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consequence to nations. The working plant of the modern civilised 
world includes mail steamers, cargo boats conveying food or raw 
materials, and telegraph cables. It may well be doubted whether 
powerful neutrals will submit to this machinery being broken up 
and their industries dislocated, in order that the ring may be kept 
clear for the combatants, and the game of war be played out in the 
eld way. 

It is not to be supposed that any Conference called by statesmen 
would discuss visionary suggestions for the abolition of the right of 
search, though probably its value as a weapon to belligerents has been 
much overrated. But it is well worthy of consideration whether 
a plan might not be devised by which shipowners who do not wish 
to carry contraband—-and those who will have nothing to do with 
such business are perhaps not the majority—could obtain practical 
immunity from search. Among the schemes which have been 
suggested are these: The issuing at the port of shipment of a 
eertificate by the Consul of a belligerent which would be deemed 
eonclusive as to the nature of the cargo; immunity, at all events, 
for mail steamers provided with such a certificate; immunity 
of mail bags from examination—an immunity which would rarely 
be seriously injurious to the belligerent ; international agreements 
not to exercise the right of search except within certain areas in 
waters adjacent to ports of belligerents. The practical objections to 
one and all of these suggestions are pretty obvious, and their short- 
comings not a few. Even if they were adopted they would not 
remove some of the inconveniences which shipowners now experience. 
Still it might be worth while to examine these and other suggestions 
for restricting the exercise of a right which rarely fails to exasperate 
neutrals. 

Another matter to be considered is the sinking of neutral ships 
earrying alleged contraband. Hitherto in this country and in 
most others it has been understood that, to quote the words of 
Dr. Lushington in the Leucade : 


When a vessel under neutral colours is delayed, she has the right to be brought 
to adjudication, according to the regular course of proceeding, in the Prize Court; 
and it is the very first duty of the captor to bring it in if it is practicable. . . . The 
general rule is that if a ship under neutral colours be not brought to.a competent 
court for adjudication the claimants are, as against the captors, entitled to costs 
and damages. 


That is the rule expressed with some ambiguity and reservation 
hy Lord Stowell in the Felicity. It is also the rule of plain 
justice. But it is to be owned that, in conformity with the 
tendency in the past to sacrifice everything to the interests of the 
belligerent, certain writers seem to countenance destruction of 
neutral property when it is very convenient tohim. No high-spirited 
or self-respecting nation could submit to such indignity; and 
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the sooner there is a universally recognised rule on this matter 
the better for the peace of the world. 

We have heard much lately about the necessity of defining 
contraband and the perplexity of shipowners on the subject. I am 
not very hopeful that a Conference will wholly remove the difficulties 
which always arise as to this. There is the fact that there prevail 
radically different opinions; and unfortunately these opinions have 
become identified with the supposed interests of particular nations. 
It is not easy to see how to prevent indefiniteness on this subject. 
Among the untenable proposals in the field is that of doing away 
with accidental contraband. Any attempt to frame an exhaustive 
list of articles of contraband or to eliminate altogether accidental 
contraband is sure to be disappointing. It implies an impossible 
degree of foresight ; it ignores the fact that articles which if sent to 
one destination may be of no use except for ordinary purposes of 
commerce may be of great value to an army or a fleet if they reach 
another. So various are the circumstances of warfare that it is 
hopeless to try to predetermine, by treaty or otherwise, what may be 
of capital importance to a belligerent. One alleviation of the 
inconvenience flowing from the present system may be suggested : 
a freer, fairer use by the captor of pre-emption ; a further extension 
of what was a humane accretion on the old system ; compensation 
for seizing a neutral’s goods alleged to be contraband, not on an 
artificially low and inadequate scale, as given now, but awarded with 
a liberal hand, as due to one whose property has been forcibly seized.’ 
I touch here a matter of wide significance. The creation of a 
tribunal enjoying the confidence of both belligerents and neutrals, 
to decide claims by the latter for damages, is much needed, not 
only as to pre-emption, but as to cases of unlawful capture. A 
Prize Court of the belligerent State is not the tribunal to assess the 
injury which a belligerent has inflicted. 

A point of importance which might be cleared up without much 
difficulty is the extent and nature of the right of belligerent vessels 
of war in neutral ports, the supply to them of coal and provisions, 
and the carrying out of repairs. The matter was little regarded 
until the English Government, compelled by the operations of the 
Alabama, Florida, and other Confederate cruisers to consider the 
matter, laid down for the guidance of colonial Governors regulations 
which have been generally followed. In the discussion with 


* After referring to the ‘more mitigated practice of pre-emption,’ Lord Stowell 
temarks in one case: ‘I have never understood that on the side of the belligerent 
this claim goes beyond the case of cargo avowedly bound to the enemy’s port or 
Suspected on just grounds to have a concealed destination of that kind; or that on 
the side of the neutral the same exact compensation is to be expected which he might 
have demanded from the enemy in his own port. . . . Certainly the capturing nation 
does not always take the cargoes on the same terms on which an enemy would be 
eontent to purchase them.’—The Haabet, 2 C. Rob., pp. 182, 183. 
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reference to the Russian vessels, the Diana at Saigon and the 
Askold at Shanghai, it has appeared that there is still a good dea} 
of uncertainty on the point. Our rule on the matter is tolerably 
clear, but it appears to differ from that recognised by France, which 
fixes no definite time for a belligerent vessel remaining in neutral 
ports. Much is to be said for the opinion that such a vessel taking 
refuge in a neutral port, to escape pursuit or by reason of being 
disabled so as to continue her voyage, should remain interned until 
the end of the war. That agrees with the practice observed in land 
warfare. It was recently followed in Chinese ports. It has much 
to recommend it; and it seems in a fair way to obtain general 
acceptance. 

Hitherto this matter has been looked at almost exclusively from 
the point of view of the belligerent. There has been solicitude on 
the part of neutrals not to give him cause of complaint by allowing 
the territory of the former to be used as a base of operations or the 
place from which an enemy draws his resources and supplies. In 
the course of this war it has been shown that neutrals may be well 
advised in seeing that facilities for coaling and refitting are not used 
to their disadvantage. To refuse supplies altogether would be to 
break a well-settled custom, and might produce consequences 
revolting to humanity; it would be particularly offensive to States 
with no colonies. On the other hand it is absurd—it is an abuse 
of hospitality—that vessels should be free to coal at English ports 
and then to sail out and overhaul, confiscate, or detain English 
vessels. I see no reason why such supplies should be granted, 
such repairs be made, only on condition that the belligerent 
promised to allow the vessels of the State whose hospitality he had 
enjoyed to be undisturbed within certain limits or within a certain 
period—say, in the case of supply of coals, within such time as the 
supply of coal will normally suffice. As Professor Westlake has well 
said, ‘the preservation of her commerce from any impairment is 
quite as necessary to Great Britain as the retention of Manchuria is 
to Russia.’ 

While Prize Courts are constituted as they now are—composed 
of judges with commissions from a belligerent Government and sitting 
in the territory of the belligerent—neutrals will have cause to 
complain. The constitution of such courts has been condemned by 
almost every writer from the time of Galiani to ourown. Of the many 
proposals of amendment all agree in suggesting the removal of the 
anomaly of a purely belligerent court determining neutrals’ rights. 
One of the most reasonable of the suggested amendments is that 
made by the Institute of International Law, which has worked out 
with much care the organisation and procedure of an international 
tribunal upon which neutral States are represented. 

Another matter, subsidiary, it is true, but not unimportant, may 
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one day have to be considered. There is need of a free examination 
of a mass of traditional rules or customs which operate harshly 
against neutrals, and certain, if they were ever put into operation 
on a large scale, to be resented. I refer in particular to the rules 
affecting the sale of ships or goods during war. In time of peace 
people may agree that the property in such, whether on land or on 
water, whether stationary or in transit, may pass at any moment. 
True, the municipal law may require formalities as a condition of 
valid transfer ; these complied with, the real intention of the parties, 
broadly stated, governs the transaction. In a time of war neutrals 
supplying belligerents with goods (I exclude for the moment con- 
traband) might and often do agree that the property in them should 
not pass, that the risk should be the seller's, until they reach a 
belligerent port. Or belligerents who own ships might and often 
do when war breaks out dispose of such as are at sea to neutral 
owners. Examined in a court of law, such transactions would indeed 
be viewed with suspicion ; the strict observance of obligatory forms 
would suggest some unavowed design or some secret trust. If, how- 
ever, the parties meant what they said—if there was a real, not 
a formal, sale—their acts would stand. But this would not do for 
a belligerent, accustomed to have it all his own way; in some Prize 
Courts a different rule is introduced ; a transaction is declared to 
be ‘ fraudulent’ which may in good sense and morals not be fraudu- 
lent ; the intention of the parties may be disregarded—and why ? 
Because otherwise, as is cynically remarked, the belligerent would 
have little to seize—the wolf would have nothing to pick up if the 
sheepfold might be closed.* Our courts have adopted a somewhat 
more liberal principle, though, considering the difficulties placed in 
the way of a neutral claimant proving his case, the concession does 
not in practice amount to much. I note that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has lately declined to follow the old rule.‘ It is 
possible that most civilised countries would do the same. But it is 
scarcely safe to leave the matter in the present state of uncertainty. 
It is to be hoped that at some Conference there will be a united 
condemnation of the old form of the rule— the result,’ to quote an 
American judge, ‘ of political expediency, and as evincing a deter- 
mination in the British Councils to destroy all commerce with their 
enemy rather than as rules of international law’—and that in future 
the validity of such transfers will be always a question of fact to 
be decided without any bias either way, suspicion and presumption 
not being substituted for proof. 

Many other questions of great importance to neutrals are ripe 


* See Arnould on Marine Insurance, 7th ed., s. 659, and Wheaton, 4th ed., p. 50, as 
to English and American rule. A similar doctrine prevails as to mortgages. As to 
the French jurisprudence, which apparently follows the old rule, Duboc on Le Droit 
de Visite, p. 92, and Dupuis, Le Droit de la Guerre Maritime, p. 117. 

* See 176 U.S. 568. 
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for discussion, such, for example, as the restrictions which belli- 
gerents may impose upon the use of wireless telegraphy by neutrals 
in the vicinity of the scene of warlike operations. What is urgent 
seems to be a full consideration of the rights and duties of neutrals ; 
a Conference of a kind hitherto unknown ; one in which for the first 
time the neutral side of the questions above mentioned should be 
stated and should receive due weight, and concerted measures be 
taken to see that neutrals’ interests are respected, and the necessities 
of peace as well as those of war recognised. Such a Conference 
might leave many matters untouched or unsettled, and yet give the 
world by peaceable discussion more than the Armed Neutrality of 
the past ever promised. 
JOHN MACDONELL. 





ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND AUSTRIA 


Ir is often assumed that English public men who explain the aims 
and devices of the Foreign Office at Berlin are animated by feelings 
of hostility towards the German people. There is no warrant for 
this assumption. It would be more reasonable to accuse them of 
overrating the political tenacity of the Germans and the solidity of 
the German Empire. That Empire, as at present constituted, is appa- 
rently threatened with serious trouble. But when the dangers which 
menace it become pressing, German statesmen know they can be 
conjured away in the outburst of enthusiasm with which war with 
England would be welcomed from one end of their country to the 
other. The attack on Denmark in 1864, the raid on Austria in 
1866, the war with France in 1870, were all organised by Bismarck 
to checkmate revolutionary movements at home, and to establish the 
present German Empire. The war with England, for which prepara- 
tions are now as openly made as they were previous to 1870 for the 
war with France, will be undertaken with a view to consolidate and 
expand that Empire. Those who wish to prevent this war are 
merely obeying the call of duty when they urge the English people to 
make it impossible. The initial step in this direction is to provide 
for the maintenance of the Navy in such a state of efficiency and 
strength as would render a German attack on this country too 
hazardous to be attempted, even if it were supported by powerful 
allies. To do so is certainly not beyond the means of Great 
Britain. 

It is only natural that leaders of opinion in Germany should 
exhort their countrymen to strive with might and main to win the 
foremost position inthe world. They believe that, to gain this end, the 
power of Great Britain must be broken, and they do not think this 
would be so difficult’ a task as it appears to Englishmen. They hold 
that the British Empire stands in the way of German world-power, 
and that the English people of to-day have not the heart to defend 
it. Their belief is confirmed by the conduct and speeches of persons 
who occupy positions of responsibility at Westminster, and by 
indications of a feverish desire to reduce and hamper the fight- 
ing strength jof the country, both by sea and land. This found 
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expression in the debates on the Estimates:during the last Session of 
Parliament, and was particularly inopportune because complications 
might at any moment arise out of the war in the Far East. A 
general impression was created that Great Britain did not take 
seriously her moral obligations to Japan, and that when the time 
came for arranging the terms of peace she would not be ready to 
give efficient support to her gallant and high-spirited ally. This 
has tended to confirm the conviction of Germans that England is 
unworthy of her place among the nations, that the simple, stern 
patriotism which enabled her to acquire it is now paralysed by the 
intrigues of political faction, her powers of endurance and self- 
sacrifice weakened through habits of luxury, and her sense of national 
honour impaired by the corroding action of cosmopolitan finance. 
It seems clear to them that the break-up of the British Empire 
would be followed by the creation of a greater Germany in Europe 
and beyond the seas. They are not to be blamed if, holding these 
views, they try to realise their ambitions. We, on our side, may 
possess our souls in the certain hope that the great living forces of 
the nation will, at the appointed hour, place some Chatham or Crom- 
well at the head of affairs. This hope is strengthened by the faith 
that the heart of England is as stout and true to-day as when she 
crushed Napoleon, defeated Louis the Fourteenth, or when the great 
Elizabethan mariners sailed for the Spanish Main. 

Germany has a population of about 60,000,000, but large numbers 
are annually lost to her flag. To hinder this, she seeks to extend her 
influence in Europe and acquire extensive possessions beyond the 
sea. To realise these aims, she must prepare for collision with 
England, possibly with the United States, and certainly with Japan 
if the policy inaugurated by the seizure of Kiao-chau is persevered 
in. She therefore requires a fleet which would make her supreme 
upon the ocean. To create a navy of such strength it is essential 
that Holland should be brought within the German sphere of 
influence, and become for practical purposes a vassal State of the 
Empire. Bismarck himself acknowledged as much to Beust.' 

Many people in this country persuade themselves that the next 
movement of German expansion will be in the direction of Austria, 
that being, they contend, the line of least resistance. But it is 
almost sure that aggrandisement of Germany at the expense of 
Austria would provoke the gravest international complications. 
Neither France, Italy, nor, above all, Russia, could allow it without 
fatal damage to their influence, and England would hardly hook on 
with indifference at the establishment of German power in the Adriatic. 
I am convinced, moreover, that, notwithstanding formidable separatist 
tendencies in Austria, the forces of cohesion in the dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg are stronger than most people imagine. 


' Beust, Aus drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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The situation in Austria is, no doubt, full of danger and difficulty, 
but the true character of the perils that threaten her can only be 
understeod by those who have mastered the questions that agitate 
the political feelings of Germans, Czechs, Magyars, and the other 
nationalities that compose the Empire. Everyone remembers 
the old epigram, ‘Bella gerant alii, Tu, felix Austria, nube,’ but 
few reflect that the Austrian Empire is the outcome of marriages, 
heritages, and artificial arrangements by which German counties, 
Italian principalities, and kingdoms like Bohemia were joined 
together. The link that bound them was allegiance to a common 
sovereign. The Tyrolese obeyed the Count of Tyrol, the Austrians 
the Archduke of Austria, who happened to be the same person, and 
was also King of Bohemia. This personage held, however, an 
exceptionally exalted position. He was for centuries, with short 
interruptions, the Head of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation. There was a moment in the history of these countries at 
which they might have been welded into a close political union. 
This was at the time of the Reformation. The most ardent admirer 
of the Reformation will hardly now deny that it had many drawbacks. 
It paralysed the movement, represented by such men as Erasmus 
and Colet, the Dean of St. Paul’s, one of the last and greatest of the 
ecclesiastics of the old pre-reformed Church of England, of whom 
William of Wykeham, William of Waynflete, and Archbishop 
Chicheley were such magnificent types. The Humanist influence 
would have gradually but thoroughly destroyed superstitions and 
obscurantist opinions, which derived fresh life and strength from the 
action of Luther. In Germany, however, the Reformation was a 
national movement in the deepest sense of the term, and it was a 
far-reaching misfortune for that country that Charles the Fifth did 
not grasp the situation. He neither appreciated Luther when he 
met him at Worms in 1521, nor did he gauge the forces which were 
working for the Reformer.’ 

The Reformation took as firm a hold on the countries which com- 
pose the present Austrian Empire as it did anywhere else. This is 
shown in the secret. reports made to Rome by the confidential agents 
of Clement the Seventh and Paul the Third. The priesthood seemed 
at one time likely to die out. In one Austrian See only five priests 
were ordained in four years. For over twenty years no candidate 
from the University in Vienna presented himself for ordination.* 
The Nuncio, Vergerio, could find no candidates for the priesthood in 
Bohemia. Breslau became entirely Protestant. Instead of meeting 
this movement with intellectual and spiritual weapons, the House of 
Hapsburg, under evil counsel, suppressed it with the arm of the 

? For what took place at Worms, Wednesday and Thursday, the 17th and 18th of 


April, 1521, see Armstrong’s Life of Charles V., i. chapter 3. 
* Ranke, RUmischen Pdpste, ii. 14. * Armstrong, Charles V., i. 319, 320. 
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flesh. The whole nobility of Styria, with the exception of seven 
families, were deprived of their property in consequence of their 
adhesion to the Protestant cause.° Wholesale confiscations in 
Bohemia transferred the estates of the ancient families of the 
country to a motley crew of foreigners—Spaniards, Italians, Walloons, 
Portuguese, and Irish. This policy has been continued almost to 
our own time, and men are still alive who remember the expulsion 
of the Protestant community in the Zillerthal in 1837. Popular 
expressions recall to this day the means by which ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy was preserved. If a man has been brutally beaten ina 
public-house, it is said that he has been made a Catholic. If a 
mother intends to inflict severe corporal punishment on a naughty 
child, she expresses her intention to make it a Catholic. This 
ecclesiastical policy was injurious to the true interests of Church and 
State. Men like Kepler and Comenius, when driven from the 
country, could not be replaced as intellectual guides by persons 
agreeable to the Court and to the Father Confessors of the sovereign. 

The attitude of Austria towards intellectual independence was 
the first serious cause of her estrangement from Germany, and at 
the same time Prussia was becoming the representative of German 
progress. Men like Leibnitz, Puffendorf, Thomasius, and Spener, 
were drawn towards the Prussian State. Puffendorf and Spener 
ended their days in Berlin, Thomasius lent enduring fame to the 
University of Halle, and Leibnitz founded and was the first President 
of the Berlin Academy. 

The intellectual state of Austria caused her to fail in her duty 
to Germany. The abdication of the Imperial office and dignity by 
Francis the Second in 1806 is a great instance in point. That office 
was held in trust, and its holder was not free to deal with it as he 
thought proper, much less to act in a manner which involved the 
annihilation of the office itself. It is true that just then the Empire 
was in a state of confusion. Prussia was largely responsible for this, 
and looked on with satisfaction. That rebel to the German nation 
proceeded to invent a German patriotism of her own. When, in the 
subsequent struggle for national unity, Germans, keenly alive to the 
true greatness of their country, were forced to let this spurious 
Prussian sentiment pass for patriotism and use it in the national 
interest, the irony of the situation was complete. Firmness and 
perseverance would have enabled Francis the Second to overcome 
his difficulties. This is demonstrated by the facts of history. 
The Note written at Vienna by Count Miinster on the 25th of 
November 1814 shows that the Elector of Hanover, who was also 
then the King of England, never acquiesced in the validity of 
the dissolution of the Empire. Neither did the Cabinet of St. 
James’s till after the German Confederation was created. The 

5 Bernhardi, Vermischte Schriften, ii. 262. 
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attitude of Russia may be gathered from tlie proposal which 
Alexander made in 1812 to restore the Holy Roman Empire, on 
condition that Austria would co-operate against Napoleon. Such a 
consummation, if accompanied by necessary reforms, would have 
been received with enthusiasm throughout Germany. How strong 
this feeling was at the time of the Congress of Vienna is well known 
to readers of Flassan, Débidour, and Treitschke. The most dis- 
tinguished patriots of the time longed for the restoration of the 
old Empire under the House of Austria. In the autumn and early 
winter of 1814, during the Congress of Vienna, representatives of 
many German States and grand old German Houses persistently 
besought the Emperor Francis to resume the crown and sceptre of 
Otho the Great. He declined the offer, on the ground that it 
would not be consistent with the interest of his own dominions.’ 

The real difficulty in the way of reconstructing the old Empire 
under the House of Hapsburg was the creation of the new Austrian 
Empire in 1804. In May of that year Napoleon assumed the Im- 
perial title. Cobenzl made its recognition by Austria dependent on 
the same title being assumed by Francis the Second in his capacity 
of ruler of the hereditary dominions of his House. Thus the new 
Austrian Empire came into existence. Shortly afterwards war broke 
out between Austria and France. The battle of Austerlitz was fought 
on the 2nd of December 1805, and the Peace of Pressburg was 
signed by the Emperor Francis on New Year’s Day 1806. In the 
articles of that treaty he bound himself not to object to independent 
sovereignty being assumed by any members of the German body 
politic. This was practically the dissolution of the Empire. On the 
19th of July following the Confederation of the Rhine was formed ; 
and on the 6th of August Francis the Second formally laid down the 
seeptre of the Holy Roman Empire, and the Constitution of Germany 
established by Charles the Fourth in the Golden Bull was finally 
and totally destroyed. This was the inevitable consequence of the 
Treaty of Pressburg. The existence of the Austrian Empire pre- 
vented afterwards the restoration of the old German crown to the 
Hapsburg dynasty, and committed Austria to the German and Euro- 
pean policy which she followed throughout the nineteenth century. 

In the transformation of the political order which has led to the 
present condition of Europe, Austria and Prussia have had their con- 
duct shaped by necessity. In their essential character both were 
originally colonies. They grew out of conquests and settlements 
founded for the purpose of protecting the frontiers of the Empire 
from the inroads of hostile tribes. Both were military in origin, 
and both became superior to their Mother Country in power. Had 
they been divided from her by the sea they would probably 


* Débidour, Histoire diplomatique de l’ Europe, i. 57. 
* Flassan, Histoire du Congrés de Vienne, ii. 271. 
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have separated. - Their geographical continuity prevented this. 
Some of their original provinces were parts of the Empire, and 
this inspired them with the desire to extend their territory within 
the Empire itself. So it came to pass that the colonies began to 
take possession of the Mother Country. They were persistent in 
their attempts to secure for themselves as much German territory as 
they could. This is shown in the movements of Prussia in the 
North, and in the constant endeavours made by Austria to acquire 
possession of Bavaria. It explains the true inwardness of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The idea of forming a South German 
Confederation originated with Cardinal Richelieu ; Choiseul took it 
up; Talleyrand got it from him. The Confederation of the Rhine 
could not, however, have been formed, even in 1806, if many Ger- 
mans had not been reconciled to German territories being collected 
together under French protection against the encroachments of 
Austria and Prussia. 

The Confederacy of States formed by the Congress of Vienna did 
not meet the national requirements, but it was hoped that the defects 
of its constitution would be gradually corrected by the intelligence 
of statesmen, the patriotism of the people, and the goodwill of the 
Princes. It soon, however, became apparent that the Princes, gene- 
rally speaking, were hostile to the movement for national unity, and 
an open rupture took place between them and the Germans who 
favoured it. Moderate reformers were driven to exasperation by the 
action of bureaucratic absolutism, directed against their most loyal 
intentions to their sovereigns and their respective States. The hopes 
of a satisfactory reform of the Confederacy were blighted, and a 
revolutionary party came into existence determined to bring about 
the unity of Germany at all risks and hazards. 

In a very suggestive article, written by the late Duc de Broglie, 
that distinguished personage speaks of the difference between nation 
and nationality. ‘On disait,’ he writes, ‘ autrefois une nation ; et ce 
mot avait un sens trés-déterminé, puisque c’était l’appellation collec- 
tive d’une réunion d'hommes soumis 4 un méme régime politique. 
Nationalité veut dire apparemment quelque chose d’autre.’ Nationality, 
as now understood, is a pretension, based on the genealogy of races 
or tribes, to form a nation. This revolutionary principle could not 
be adopted in Austria, because it would break up the Empire into a 
greater number of States than the whole of Europe now contains. 
Austrian statesmen were therefore right in considering it subversive, 
and in looking on those who adopted it as political criminals.. Prussia, 
on the other hand, stood differently. She had nothing to fear from 
the revolutionary principle of nationality except as far as her Polish 
provinces were concerned, and her sins against the German nation, 
black and grievous as they were, were forgotten or condoned. Gradu- 
ally the idea of uniting Germany by the instrumentality of Prussia 
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acquired partisans. They grew steadily in number, and their wishes 
came within the region of practical politics when Bismarck became 
Prime Minister of Prussia in September 1862. Their policy involved 
the expulsion of Austria from Germany, which was accomplished 
four years afterwards, and a new chapter opened in the history of the 
Dominions united under the House of Hapsburg. 

These dominions were then divided into two groups called Cis- 
Leithania and Trans-Leithania, separated south of Vienna by an 
insignificant affluent of the Danube called the Leitha. Cis-Leithania 
is made up of seventeen countries, different in size, race, history, and 
culture. Each of these countries has a local Diet, and they send 
representatives to a Central Parliament in Vienna. The official 
designation of this agglomeration is ‘The Kingdoms and Lands 
represented in the Parliament (in Vienna).’ Trans-Leithania, or 
Hungary, includes Croatia, which has also a local Diet. The Central 
Parliament for this portion of the monarchy consists of two Houses, 
and meets at Buda-Pesth. Foreign affairs, military and naval 
matters, and finance are considered common to both halves of the 
monarchy. The power to deal with these affairs rests with so-called 
Delegations. There are two Delegations, each consisting of sixty 
members, twenty being chosen by the Upper Houses of the two 
Central Parliaments, and forty by each of the Lower. These Dele- 
gations do not deliberate in common, but communicate with one 
another in writing. If, after three interchanges of documents, no 
decision can be arrived at, they meet together and vote without 
debate. There are three Ministers for the affairs of the Dual 
Monarchy. Knowledge of the political divisions of the Austrian 
Empire will not, however, enable us to understand the problems 
which perplex Austrian statesmen, unless we master the aspirations 
and feelings of the different nations which compose it, and which do 
not find expression in its political divisions and subdivisions.* 

According to the official statistics of 1901 the total population of 
Austria is 48,000,000. There are 22,605,000 Slavs, 11,730,000 Ger- 
mans, 8,610,000 Magyars, 3,020,000 Roumanians, 800,000 Italians ; 
the remainder is mostly made up of Jews, Gypsies, Armenians, Alba- 
nians, Ladins, and Frioulians. There is also a French colony in the 
South of Hungary which was established about 1770. These colonists 
no longer speak French and are devoted to the Magyar cause. 
Statesmen should contemplate these various divisions not as ethnical 
groups but as nations. The Slavs, for instance, are five or seven 
nations, according as we classify them; the Czechs and Slovaks are 

* Those who desire to master this intricate question should begin by consulting 
Bertrand Auerbach’s Les races et les nationalités en Autriche-Hongrie ; Hugelmann’s 
Das Recht der Nationalitdten in Oesterreich; Sax’s Die Nationalitdtenfrage in 
Oesterreich ; Lavisse’s Vue générale de Vhistoire politique de I’ Europe; Chéradame’s 
L’Europe et la question d’Autriche; Weil’s Pangermanisme en Autriche ; and Henry’s 
Questions d’ Autriche-Hongrie. 
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7,920,000 in number; the Poles 4,230,000; the Rnthenians 
3,930,000 ; the Slovenes 1,275,000; and the Croat-Serbs 5,250,000. 

The Austrian nationalities are not separated from each other so 
sharply as the French, Germans, and Italians are in Switzerland. 
There are 9,500,000 Germans in Cis-Leithania, and 2,220,000 in 
Hungary. They form about 24 per cent. of the total population of 
the Dual Monarchy; they are 36 per cent. of the population 
of Cis-Leithania, and the great majority are Catholics. They 
occupy the highland fringe of Bohemia, the valleys of the Eger and 
the Elbe, a small district in the north of Moravia, the west of 
Silesia, and the Valley of the Danube from the mouth of the Inn to 
that of the Morava. They also inhabit Vorarlberg, the greater part 
of the Tyrol, the country about Salzburg, and most of Carinthia and 
Styria. There are, moreover, German settlements scattered about 
Moravia, and there is a German community at Czernowitz, isolated 
amongst Ruthenians and Roumanians. 

The Germans in the kingdom of Hungary form 11 per cent. of 
the population. They are divided into three distinct categories. The 
Saxons in Transylvania are a settlement of the twelfth century. 
They have acquired special privileges in return for their services as 
wardens of the frontier. They are almost all Protestants, energetic 
and jealous of their independence, and they cling tenaciously to 
their racial connection. In the North of Hungary there are some 
urban German colonies, founded about the same time as that in 
Transylvania. The third category of Hungarian Germans live in 
villages on the Danube, They were settled along that river in the 
eighteenth century to re-people and cultivate the region laid waste 
by the Turks. They are a good-natured, robust race, Catholics in 
faith, and the more southern communities of them were for a long 
time organised as military colonists on the Turkish frontier. It will 
be perceived that the German population in the Dual Monarchy is 
not a concentrated force, but is divided into communities of various 
forms of faith and clinging to different traditions. It therefore 
cannot maintain the political influence which its numbers, taken as 
a whole, would seem to indicate. 

The Magyar nationality is divided into two groups of unequal 
importance—the Szeklers, who occupy the eastern slopes of the 
Transylvanian mountains, and the great body of the nation settled in 
the region about Lake Balaton and in the great plain between the 
Danube and the Theiss, which the Hungarians call the puzta. On that 
plain they cultivate their cornfields, tend their flocks and herds, and 
rear their famous horses. The Magyar loves his puzta with a feeling 
similar to the Englishman’s affection for the sea, and this has found 
winning expression in the poetry of his race. The Hungarians 
have the happiness of being an agricultural people. Their towns 
have a distinctly rural character, with the exception of their metro- 
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polis, Buda-Pesth, which, on the right bank of the Danube, is an 
historical Acropolis and on the left a conventional modern city. 

The Roumanians number 2,780,000 in the kingdom of Hungary. 
There are 240,000 of them in the other portion of the Dual 
Monarchy. Some of the Hungarian Roumanians belong to the 
Orthodox Church, and some are Roman Catholie Uniates, with a 
national ritual and a married clergy. They are an agricultural people 
with strong tribal feelings, exceedingly hostile to the Hungarian 
Crown, but professing loyalty to the Austrian Empire. 

The Italians are scattered over the Dual Monarchy. They 
number 384,000 in Tyrol. Trieste is almost entirely Italian, but 
its outskirts are Slovene. In Goritz and Gradiska the Italians are 
36 per cent. of the population, and in Istria 38 per cent. They 
have the municipal government of Fiume in their hands, and in 
the towns of Dalmatia there are Italian colonies established by the 
Republic of Venice in the days of its power. 

The Slav population of the Austrian Empire is split into two 
great divisions, separated by the German, Magyar, and Roumanian 
settlements. In the north of the Dual Monarchy the Czechs, 
Slovaks, Poles, and Ruthenians are situated, and in the south the 
Slovenes, the Croats, and the Serbs. There are 3,000,000 Ruthe- 
nians inhabiting Bukovina, Galicia, and partof Hungary. They are 
Roman Catholics with a national ritual, mass in the vernacular, and 
a married clergy. 

The Poles, as we all know, inhabit Galicia. There are 4,000,000 
of them in this province, and they are congregated towards the western 
portion. Towards the east they are rarely found except in towns 
and about the country houses of the nobility. There are about 
200,000 Austrian Poles who do not live in Galicia. These are settled 
for the most part in Austrian Silesia and in Bukovina. 

The Slovaks are a portion of the Czech nationality. About 
2,000,000 of them inhabit the north-west of the kingdom of 
Hungary, in the region dominated by the Tatra, and along the 
Carpathians towards Pressburg. They are a people of agriculturists 
and shepherds, partly Catholic and partly Protestant, with a pic- 
turesque national costume and a beautiful ballad poetry. Though 
they form part of the Czech nation, they do not contribute much to 
its national force; their very exaggerated provincialism keeps them 
separate from the great body of their people. 

A very insignificant portion of the Slovene nationality—only 
about 5,000—is in Hungary. There are about 1,270,000 in Cis- 
leithania. They are for the most part mountaineers, agriculturists, 
and Catholics. They are powerful in Carniola, form the immense 
majority of the population of Laibach, occupy large districts in the 
south of Styria and Carinthia, and are over 60 per cent. of the 
population in Goritz and Gradiska. They are also very powerful in 
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Istria, where with the help of the Croatians they seem to be driving 
the Italians steadily backward towards the Adriatic. 

* The Croatians and the Serbs are often counted as a nation. 
They speak the same language, though their written characters are 
different. They are, nevertheless, two distinct peoples, often at 
enmity. It has been supposed that the reason for their want of 
sympathy with each other arises from the circumstance that the 
Croatians are Roman Catholics and the Serbs Orthodox. This is 
not, however, a complete explanation, for their antipathy has its 
roots in past history and complicated political circumstances. 

The most important and powerful of the Slavs of Austria are the 
Czechs. They inhabit Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In Bohemia, 
out of a total population of 6,300,000, the Czechs number 
3,960,000. They inhabit the centre of the country and have com- 
pletely in their power the historic city of Prague. In Moravia, out 
of a total population of 2,460,000, there are 1,730,000 Czechs. In 
Silesia they are not so numerous, being only 150,000 out of a 
population of 670,000. They form, on the other hand, a very large 
portion of the inhabitants of the imperial city of Vienna. The Slavs 
are loyal to the dynasty. Grillparzer’s well-known line, alluding to 


Radetzky : 
In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich 


might be applied to the Austrian Slavs to-day. 

These are the chief nationalities of the Austrian Empire, and it 
is often contended that, on the death of the present Emperor, to 
whom they all look up with affectionate veneration, their action 
will bring about the dissolution of the Empire. It is expected that 
Roumanians, Italians, and Germans will clamour for union with 
the great States of their people. It is difficult to follow politicians 
into the region of prophecy. As regards the Roumanians, I cannot 
see that the movement towards Bukharest has presented, up to now, 
indications of a formidable character. The Roumanians, it is true, 
are disloyal to the Hungarian kingdom, but in all their public 
manifestations they seem to expect satisfaction for their aspirations 
from the Emperor at Vienna, and distinctly proclaim their attach- 
ment to the Austrian Empire. The Italian danger is also much 
exaggerated. We have seen that the whole Italian population of the 
Dual Monarchy is less than a million. Of these, the only true 
separatists are to be found among the 380,000 Italians who inhabit 
the southern slopes of the Alps. At Fiume the Italians could not 
hold their own against the Croatians without the assistance of 
the Magyars. In Dalmatia they are overshadowed by the Slavs, and 
Trieste, though an Italian city, depends for its prosperity on the 
surrounding country, in which they have no place. 

The Germans alone are a serious danger to the Dual Monarchy. 
The pan-Germanic party makes no secret of its desire for the unio? 
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of Austrian provinces with the German Empire. It has now twenty- 
one representatives in the Parliament of Vienna, but this number 
hardly represents its Parliamentary strength. The fifty-one deputies 
of the popular German party (‘ Deutsche Volkspartei’) give it general 
support. The old German Liberal party looks askance at the 
pan-Germans, but sympathises with them in their anti-clerical 
fanaticism and in their hatred for the Slavs. I do not, however, 
myself believe that the separatist party amongst Austrian Germans 
is so strong in the country as the tendencies of the German groups 
in the Parliament of Vienna lead many to believe. Just as it would 
be a mistake to imagine that people in England who vote for Liberal 
candidates do not condemn the discreditable language made use of 
by leading members of the Opposition during the Boer war, or that 
the revolutionary movement in Germany may be gauged by 3,000,000 
votes cast for Social Democrats, so it would be an error to imagine 
that Germans in Austria who vote for candidates advocating an 
extreme German programme really wish that programme to be 
carried out. Austrian Germans frequently support pan-Germanists 
in order to offer vigorous opposition to the Slavs. Austrian Germans 
cannot bear the notion of being placed on an equality with that 
nationality. But if annexation of Austrian territory to the German 
Empire became a pressing danger, a different state of things would 
be seen. The strong under-current of animosity to Prussia, which 
exists in Vienna, in the Alpine territories of the Empire, and in the 
rural districts of Upper and Lower Austria, would at once make 
itself felt. The great Austrian German nobility, the German 
Federalists, and the Christian Socialists are all bitterly hostile to 
the incorporation of any portion of Austria into the German Empire. 
Iam quite certain that the number of Austrian Germans who really 
and truly sympathise with the pan-Germans is in a small minority 
everywhere, except in certain industrial districts in Bohemia. 

That a serious German danger for Austria nevertheless exists is 
quite certain. Although the German separatist movement in the 
Dual Monarchy, estimated by its own inherent strength, is con- 
temptible, it derives force from the encouragement it receives from 
across the northern border. The people throughout the German 
Empire have been taught to sympathise with it. Although not 
openly aided, it is secretly encouraged by the Government at Berlin 
with a view of being used should occasion serve. To estimate the 
force of this danger'to Austria, the policy of the German Empire 
towards the Dual Monarchy has to be considered. 

We all know that the governing idea of the policy of Bismarck 
was the expulsion of Austria from Germany, to be followed by the 
closest possible union between the Austrian Empire and reconstructed 
Germany. But, as Dogberry says, ‘An two men ride of a horse, 
one must ride behind.’ Bismarck was quite clear that the hindmost 
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position should be taken by Austria. For four years after Koniggriitz 
the Court of Vienna declined the mount. Men of leading in Austria 
cherished the hope that another appeal to the iron dice might 
alter the arrangement made in 1866. They looked forward with 
apprehension to a future when, in consequence of final separation 
from Germany, the disintegrating tendencies of the various 
nationalities would work with dangerous energy. The German 
element appeared to them to be the cement of the political con- 
glomerate called the Austrian Empire. They considered it the 
strongest binding force. Its power consisted in its intelligence 
and industry, in its supposed love for law and order, and in the 
circumstance that the dynasty was German. It was, however, 
numerically in a great minority, and, though it appeared to them to 
be the soul of the Empire, its influence must steadily decline unless 
Austria reconquered her old supremacy in Germany. This convic- 
tion led to the negotiations for a triple alliance between France, 
Italy, and Austria, with the object of invading Germany in the 
spring of 1871, and settling accounts with Prussia once for all. 
This plan was defeated by Bismarck, who fell on France in July 
1870, and crushed her before any Power could come to her 
assistance. 

The proclamation, in the palace of Louis the Fourteenth, an- 
nouncing the formation of the new German Empire, strengthened 
to such an extent the power of Prussia in Germany that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph had to reconsider the whole position. He resolved 
to turn for support to the Slav subjects of his Crown, and on the 
4th of February, 1871, he charged Count Hohenwart to form 4 
Ministry for ‘the kingdoms and lands represented in the Parliament 
in Vienna.’ This nobleman enjoyed the confidence of the Czechs, 
and the consequences of his appointment were immediately felt. 
The Czechs had ceased to attend the Parliament in Vienna from 
1863. In 1867 they seceded from the local Diet at Prague, and in 
1868 they published a declaration asserting the sovereignty of their 
ancient kingdom and refusing relations with other parts of the 
Austrian Empire, with which they contended they had no other 
connection except common allegiance to the House of Hapsburg. 
They claimed also that Moravia and Silesia, which formed a portion 
of the old Bohemian Kingdom, should be reunited with it. When 
Count Hohenwart became Prime Minister they resumed their seats 
in the Diet of Prague. On the 14th of December, 1871, the 
Sovereign of the country addressed a message to that assembly in 
which he declared that, ‘in consideration of the former constitu- 
tional position of Bohemia, and remembering the power and glory 
which its Crown had given to his ancestors and the constant fidelity 
of the population, he gladly recognised the rights of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, and was willing to confirm this assurance by taking the 
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Coronation Oath.’ It was at the same time clearly pointed out 
and accepted by the Czechs that the constitution for Bohemia 
must harmonise with the constitutions already in existence. The 
Czechs proceeded to work out a constitution of the kind indi- 
cated, and there is no reason to assume that the great difficulties 
in their way might not have been overcome. Had this happy con- 
summation been arrived at, a new bent would have been given to 
the policy of Austria. An understanding with Russia, as regards 
the Balkan Peninsula, would have followed in due course, and the 
Foreign Office at Vienna would not have fallen under the dominating 
influence of Berlin. 

No one perceived this more clearly than Bismarck. He has 
often been compared with the great statesman of Louis the Thirteenth, 
but, in all his dealings, especially with Austria, he showed that he 
possessed the craft of Mazarin as well as the energy of Richelieu. 
In the summer of 1871, at Ischl, Salzburg, and Gastein, the Dual 
Monarchy was inveigled into his toils. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
was persuaded to renounce his policy of conciliating the Czechs. 
On the 30th of October Count Hohenwart was suddenly dismissed 
and a completely German Government was formed. A fortnight or 
so afterwards Count Beust ceased to be the Chancellor of the Dual 
Monarchy. Andrassy took his place, and Austrian policy ever since 
has been largely directed from Berlin. 

To maintain this state of things is the aim of German statesmen. 
As long as Austria continues in German leading-strings they can 
have no desire to see a change. In the first place it is obvious that 
the annexation to Germany of a considerable portion of the Austrian 
Empire would alter to a serious extent the balance of religious 
division in the German Empire. Catholics and Protestants would 
then be about equal in numbers, and this might produce unpleasant 
political disturbance. Moreover, a strong latent antipathy still 
exists between North and South Germany, and the incorporation 
of large numbers of Austrians into the Empire would strengthen 
the South German element to so formidable an extent as to en- 
danger the existing hegemony of Prussia. Sooner or later, however, 
Austria will claim her independence. It is out of the question that 
so great an Empire, with its exalted dynasty and its proud traditions, 
will indefinitely continue to do obsequious service to any other 
Power. But when the moment of Austrian emancipation arrives, 
and there are indications that it is not far off, the statesmen of 
Berlin will have to consider the expediency of annexing large por- 
tions of Austria, notwithstanding the risk of serious political compli- 
cations at home and the danger of foreign war. The reason why the 
pan-Germanic wreckers in Austria are not effectively repudiated by 
the Government at Berlin is because the Kaiser and his Ministers 
wish to prepare for the contingencies of that anxious hour. 
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In 1896, the year in which Kaiser Wilhelm sent his telegram 
to President Kriiger, he gave formal expression to the pan-Germanic 
idea in a speech which was received throughout his Empire with 
great enthusiasm by the unthinking multitude. It was accurately 
described as a true pan-Germanic speech, and contained the following 


passage : 


Out of the German Empire a world-wide Empire has arisen. Everywhere 
in all parts of the earth thousands of our countrymen reside. . . . Gentlemen, the 
serious duty devolves on you to help me to link this greater German Empire 
close to the Mother Country by helping me in complete unity to fulfil my duty 
also towards the Germans in foreign parts.’ 


A German attempt on Austria would, however, now rouse Europe. 
Italy would be at once affected. It is idle to imagine that she 
might agree to the annexation of Austrian provinces by Germany on 
condition of receiving that portion of her separated territory for 
which she appears to long. But, as M. Weil has pointed out with 
great force, the military and economic reasons which prevent Austria 
from handing over to Italy an inch of ground inhabited by Italians 
will continue to exist should that territory pass under German 
domination ; and even if Germany were willing to give Italy the 
Trentino in exchange for her consent to a policy of brigandage, Italy 
would not be less exposed to attack from the German Empire than 
she is now from the Austrian. Moreover, if the Austrian Empire 
were disintegrated, Germany would certainly seize Trieste, and also 
establish a naval base at Pola. She would become then the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and Italy would be definitely cut away from countries 
in which she hopes to play a part by a much more dangerous rival 
than Austria. 

As for Great Britain, if Germany became absolute mistress of 
Central Europe, with one foot in Hamburg and the other in Trieste, 
and with great naval bases at Kiel and Pola, her position in the 
Mediterranean would be seriously compromised. But there are few 
who will deny that the grandeur and the power of England are 
largely bound up with the interests of other nations whose prosperity 
depends on the great ocean highway of the Mediterranean being at 
all times available for the growing sea-borne traffic of the world. 

The action of Russia, in case of German extension at the expense 
of Austria, would be in ordinary circumstances absolutely certain. 
Nothing is more sure than that on the day when Germany decides 
to adopt openly a pan-Germanic programme as regards Austria 
Russia must draw her sword. Political reasons, and the far stronger 
forces of sentiment, will compel her to appear in arms on the 
German frontier. The Czechs, as I have insisted, are loyal to the 
House of Hapsburg; if, however, they were compelled to make 4 


* Pan-Germanic Doctrine, p. 18. Harper Bros. 
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choice between joining Germany or Russia, they would infinitely prefer 
the latter country. They will offer the most determined opposition 
to the German annexation of Bohemia. I surely need not enlarge on 
the impossibility of Russia deserting the Czechs and permitting that 
annexation. On the other hand, it is impossible for Germany to 
bring Vienna and Berlin under the same sceptre without annexing 
Bohemia. There is no plainer situation in international polities. 

The seizure of Austrian provinces by Germany would mark the 
end of French power and influence in Europe. Some Frenchmen 
dream of the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine following a French 
entente with Germany. Such persons must have read to little purpose 
the history of the relations of their country with Prussia. But the 
plain truth is that Germany, as at present constituted, can in no 
circumstances restore Alsace and Lorraine, because that territory is 
the symbol of the conquest of France which made Germany one and 
imperial. 

Beust, when stating in his Memoirs that Bismarck informed him 
that he desired the acquisition of Holland, goes on to say that 
Bismarck assured Count Bylandt, whom many of us remember as 
Dutch Minister in London, that Germany’s object was to obtain, not 
Holland, but the German provinces of Austria." The truth is that 
Germany has her eyes on both. She wishes, for commercial reasons, 
to obtain the mouth of the Rhine, and for purposes of naval supre- 
macy to acquire the ports of Holland and weld together the Dutch 
and German peoples, economically and politically, in a confederation 
under the House of Hohenzollern. Her goal towards the south is a 
position on the Adriatic. 

In view of this situation it behoves the statesmen of Europe to 
consider the position their respective countries should assume in case 
of an Austrian crisis. It is quite possible this might come at a moment 
when the various Powers were engaged in more or less bitter contro- 
versies about matters of comparatively minor importance. In such 
citeumstances the Foreign Office at Berlin would certainly take 
advantage of the situation, and the history of the nineteenth century 
shows that Prussia owes her success as much to the ineptitude of 
European statesmen as to the genius of Bismarck. 

As far as England is concerned, her statesmen will only act with 
ordinary prudence if they bear steadily in mind that the determining 
factor of the international policy of Germany is the desire to pro- 
mote the disintegration of the British Empire. Those best acquainted 
with the current political literature of Europe, and with the motives 
which shape the conduct of Prussian statesmen, have long realised 
this truth. It has received striking illustration within the last few 
weeks. On the 18th of October the Times announced that German 
influence was used at Pekin to hinder the ratification by China of 


” Beust, Aus drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten, ii. 481. 
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our treaty with Tibet. A few days afterwards the statement was 
denied in the North German Gazette, but although the Times, 
quoting Prince Gortchakoff, remarked, ‘On sait joliment démentir 
& Berlin,’ the contradiction deceived nobody. This effort to thwart 
England in Pekin is only the latest among many manifestations of 
the settled policy of Prussianised Germany. The leading journal 
did not exaggerate when it stated that the Kaiser's telegram to 
Kriger in 1896 was not more unfriendly and unseemly than the 
action of his diplomatists in China. . Their recent conduct aims at 
the destruction of the moral effect of the expedition to Lhassa, not 
alone in Tibet but in Bhutan, more especially perhaps in Nepaul, and 
throughout the East generally. German statesmen also desire to 
keep alive sources of friction between England and Russia, and to 
strengthen their case for obtaining co-operation from the latter 
Power in their future war with Great Britain. It is idle to contend 
that they wish only to preserve the integrity of China, which 
England does not threaten. It is Germany herself who initiated 
the partition of that Empire by her seizure of Kiao-chau. As far 
as Tibet is concerned, Germany has no more interest there than 
England in Lippe-Detmold. Her interference with the negotiations 
resulting from the expedition to Lhassa can only be explained by 
her persistent animosity to this country. This hostility is Prussian 
in origin and character, and has grown with the power of that State. 
It seems likely to last while Prussian hegemony endures. How long 
this will be is a secret of the future. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHAASSETT. 





MOTOR TRAFFIC 
AND THE PUBLIC ROADS 


Fast Motor TraFFic. 


Tue rapid increase of light motor carriages, and the wider use of 
heavy self-driven vehicles to transport goods which must follow the 
adoption of the Local Government Board Committee’s Report! on 
the subject, forces the question of road usage and construction to the 
front. 

The difficulty which engages public attention at the moment is 
that of reconciling the conflicting interests of swiftly driven passenger 
motors with those of other users of the highway. This burning 
question of the hour may first be considered, though the prominence 
that has been given it obscures, in some degree, the even more im 
portant matters that lie behind. 

The pleasure to be derived from travelling at high speed along the 
highway, protected by glass screens from the rush of wind, and by 
goggled masks and cloaks from clouds of foul dust, may appear 
doubtful ; but the fact that there are persons who find very great 
satisfaction in it gives rise to the hostile feeling which has been so 
freely ventilated in the Press. 

It should be borne in mind that it is simply a question of pleasure 
80 far as the motor-driver is concerned. The stoutest advocates of 
fast driving have never ventured to urge that there is necessity to 
travel at twenty miles an hour, or that any purpose other than the 
motorist’s gratification is served thereby. At the same time the 
frequency of serious accidents stands for proof that rapidly driven 
motors are a source of grave danger ; and the question thus resolves 
itself into weighing the idle pleasure of motorists, on the one hand, 
against public safety on the other. 


Maximum Speep Limit Setrtep on A Wrone Basis. 


The claim of the motorist to drive at a speed which has been 
proved dangerous to others has been allowed by the authorities on 
* Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Local Government 


Board to Inquire with regard to Regulations for the Purposes of Section 12 of the 
Motor Car Act, 1908. 
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grounds which seem at least open to question. The motor experts 
represented that it is possible to construct cars which can travel at a 
rate of sixty or eighty miles an hour ; therefore, they urged, twenty 
miles an hour is an extremely moderate rate. The point was settled 
on this basis, which other users of the highroad regard as radically 
wrong—the question of maximum speed is essentially one which 
should be decided, not upon the capacity of motors for fast travel, but 
upon the character of our highroads, and the lawful uses made of them 
by the public. 

In coming to a decision the authorities apparently allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the latitude which is permitted to motorists 
in France, forgetting that there are very wide differences between 
English roads and French. English motorists, in point of fact, have 
blindly followed the lead of France from the beginning. Untram- 
melled by legal restrictions, the motor industry in France made con- 
siderable headway before Parliament even released self-driven vehicles 
from the disabilities which excluded them from our own public roads. 
Those who were loudest in their complaints of tardiness at West- 
minster forgot that a method of travel which is comparatively safe in 
France is not so in this country. 

Given roads such as the French National road, sixty feet in 
width, running straight as a railway line for miles, without hedges to 
impede the view of those who wish to avoid or prepare to meet the 
flying motor, and a passion for speed may be indulged with a certain 
degree of safety. Those who clamoured for licence to do in England 
what motorists do in France forgot or ignored the fact that the vast 
majority of English highways are seldom otherwise than narrow 
(being, on the average, about sixteen feet in width), seldom running 
straight for a furlong, and seldom lacking high banks or hedges, or 
both. The hedges and banks which enclose our roads are a very 
important factor in the case, for they serve, if the expression may be 
used, as blinkers to limit the vision of the traveller to as much of the 
highroad as he can see between them. 

Motor racing became fashionable in France, and though even the 
magnificent French roads did not make the amusement free from 
fatal accidents, the champions of the English motor industry agitated 
for licence to race in this country. The authorities, warned by the 
fatalities which had shown the danger of the business on the Con- 
tinent, placed sufficient restrictions on organised motor racing ; but 
they followed the lead of France in sanctioning a racing speed of 
twenty miles an hour because it is mechanically possible to drive 4 
motor at three or four times that speed, and because there is no 
‘speed limit’ on the open country roads in France. 

In every French town and village, be it understood, the local 
authority prescribes the speed at which the motorist may travel along 
the streets. 





MOTOR TRAFFIC 


SeeepD or Horse-DRAWN CARRIAGES AND Morors. 


The right of the coachman to regulate his speed by the capacity 
of his horses was limited as long ago as 1820. When the talents of 
Macadam and Telford were at last suffered to furnish the country 
with hard and smooth roads, the speed of the mail and stage coaches 
was increased. On every main road the rivalry was such that con- 
sideration for other users of the highroad was set aside, and racing 
coaches became a public danger. So many and serious were the 
accidents from this cause that in 1820 an Act of Parliament was 
passed to prohibit ‘wanton and furious driving or racing,’ under 
which offending coachmen were made responsible under the criminal 
law, and to make what the motorist would call an ‘ accident’ punish- 
able as manslaughter. 

It was the custom in the coaching days for rival stages to per- 
form their journey at top speed on May Day; and in these races a 
fast coach was considered to have performed a feat deserving record 
if it accomplished its journey at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. Such 
was the speed which the Legislature forbade as dangerous ; and why 
a speed of twenty miles an hour should be regarded as anywhere safe 
for a motor it is impossible to understand. 


No ANALOGY BETWEEN Morors AnD TRAINS. 


It would be waste of time to answer the plea that, even as horses 
are become accustomed to the train, so will they become accustomed 
to the motor. It has been pointed out, times beyond reckoning, that 
the cases are essentially different ; that a parallel cannot be drawn 
between trains travelling on tracks of their own and the motor sharing 
the highroad with horse-drawn vehicles, pedestrians, and live-stock. 
We need not deal further with the light motor traffic. The claim of 
the motorist to travel at a pace which would properly render the 
driver of horses liable to summons for furious and dangerous driving 
cannot be sustained. The new Act prescribing the twenty-mile 
maximum of speed has been given fair trial, and experience shows 
that it has made the roads more dangerous than they were before. 
It seems clear that the reckless minority of motorists should be re- 
strained by more drastic legislation. 


Earty Encuisu Roaps. 


Having regard to the road requirements of the new heavy motor 
traffic, which will be dealt with on a future page, it seems desirable 
to look more closely into the conditions of our English highroads and 
learn how they came into existence. 
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History shows us that new conditions of traffic have always brought 
about new conditions of road-making; and it is worth briefly sketching 
the history of travel to show the intimate relations subsisting between 
the two. 

The Saxons, and those who came after them for many centuries, 
were not sufficiently civilised to use as models the magnificent roads 
left them by the Romans, even had the circumstances under which 
they lived made such roads necessary. 

The traveller journeyed on horseback ; all goods, including coals 
in the colliery districts, were carried on the backs of pack-horses, 
led in long trains ; and in a land consisting almost entirely of waste 
and woodland the traveller and pedlar chose their own route from 
place to place. Hence the earliest roads were the merest tracks, 
whose course was determined by the features of the country; the 
track thus chosen was ‘the line of least resistance ’°—that which 
could with least difficulty be traversed by horses. 


Streams Usep as Roaps. 


Where he could the traveller took advantage of natural facilities, 
and the Saxon horseman soon discovered that the gravel bed of a 
stream afforded a firmer and better surface than he could find on its 
margin. Hence it comes that many of our highways follow the 
course of streams which have long since run dry. The origin of such 
roads had been lost sight of so far back as Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
if we may accept as evidence in this sense the preamble of an Act 
of Parliament ? passed in 1562. This statute says : 


forasmuch as the highways in sundry places of this realm be full of continual 
springs and watercourses, by continual increase and sinking whereof into the 
ground the said ways are not only very deep and dangerous, but also, for the 
most part, impossible to be amended and repaired : 


the supervisors of roads are empowered, at their discretion— 


to turn any such watercourse or spring from the highways into any ditches on 
ground adjoining. 

The wording of this Act indicates that the very existence of the 
stream had been forgotten in its adoption and use as a road. It is 
not difficult to see how this came about. The diagram shows roughly 
the original and present section of countless highways and byways all 
over England. The dotted lines, a, a, represent the original banks 
and bed of the stream; B, B, the banks as they now are, having been 
gradually cut away by the traffic, the dislodged soil, gravel, &c., 
contributing to raise the level of the road and compel a greater or less 
volume of the native water to seek an outlet and a new channel. The 


* 6 Eliz. ¢, 13, 
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higher and more evenly continuous the banks, the greater the difficulty 
of finding such outlets, and, equally, the more troublesome those 
‘continual springs’ referred to in Queen Elizabeth’s Act. 


The stream actually furnished a model for early sixteenth-century 
roads. Fitzherbert* counsels his readers to ‘see that there be no 
water standing in the highway, but that it be always current and 
running.’ 


Earty Roaps SuFFICIENT FOR THEIR PURPOSE. 


For many centuries these rough tracks continued to answer their 
purpose. The able-bodied traveller rode, and ladies and infirm 
persons were carried in the ‘horse-litter’-—a species of chair or 
hammock slung on poles secured to the pads or saddles of two horses, 
one in front and the other behind. Owing, no doubt, to the wretched 
character of the roads, the horse-litter survived for a hundred years 


after coaches had come into tolerably general use.* 


First ENDEAVOURS TO IMPROVE THE Roaps. 


It is a curious coincidence that the first Act passed to secure 
improvement in the highroads as such* should have been placed on 
the statute book in the same year (1555) that Walter Rippon built 
for the Earl of Rutland the first coach ever seen in England. This 
law of 1555 enacts that inasmuch as the highways are become ‘ very 
noisom and tedious to travel in and dangerous to all passengers and 
carriages,’ ° surveyors were to be elected in every parish by popular 
vote to take charge of the roads, and these surveyors were empowered 


to exact four days’ work on the roads from every parishioner every 
year. 


* The Book of Husbandry, 1534. 

* William Lily, in the play Alexander and Campaspes, first printed in 1584, makes 
one of his characters complain of soldiers ‘riding in easy coaches up and down to 
court ladies’; and in the Last Speech of Thomas Pride (Harieian Miscellany) occurs 
— of General Shippon coming wounded to London in a horse-litter, in the year 

*2& 3 Ph. & M. c. 8 Earlier Acts aim at the protection of travellers from 
thieves, and sanction the making of roads by private persons. 


* ‘Carriages’ was the term used by legal draughtsmen of the period to describe 
Wwaggons and carts. 
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EFFECT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF COACHES. 


‘Chariots’ of an ornamental kind had been used in ceremonial 
processions in England early in the sixteenth century ; but these were 
essentially vehicles for show rather than for use. Queen Elizabeth 
was the first English monarch to own a coach. In 1572, when she 
visited Warwick, she made her entry in a coach. Again, in 1578, 
when she went to Norwich, we have it on Sir Thomas Browne’s 
authority that ‘she had a coach or two in her train.’ Queen Eliza- 
beth was famous as a horsewoman, and it is highly improbable that 
she made long journeys over roads unworthy of the name in a heavy 
springless vehicle when she could ride; but it was during her reign 
that coaches began to come into general use, and it was the fifth year 
of her reign (1562) that saw the passage of an important Act’ for the 
amendment of the highways. By this Act the authorised super- 
visors of the road were empowered to mend the roads by taking the 
‘loose rubbish or smallest broken stones’* of any quarry within 
their parish without leave of the owner ; and a very suggestive clause 
requires owners of the ground to cut down ‘all trees and bushes 
growing in the highways.’ 

The ‘stage’ or ‘long waggon’ came into existence about this 
time. This early parent of the stage-coach was a roomy vehicle 
with very wide tires to prevent the wheels from sinking into the 
mud. Long waggons carried passengers and goods between London 
and some of the chief townsin the East, South, and Midland counties. 

Little more was done towards improving the roads until after 
the Restoration, by which period the stage-coach had become a 
regular institution, and passenger vehicles both in town and country 
were common.’ By consequence, Charles the Second’s reign is con- 
spicuous for the legislation relating to roads and traffic. The first 
important Act '’ was passed in 1662. This forbade any travelling 
waggon plying for hire '' to use more than seven horses or eight oxen, 
or six oxen and two horses, and the tire of the wheels was in no case 
to be less than four inches wide. The restrictions placed on loads 
are eloquent of the state of the highways of the time. From the 
15th of October to the 1st of May the seven-horse waggon might 
carry one ton ; from the Ist of May to the 14th of October one and 
a half ton ! 


7 5 Eliz. ec. 13. 

* Fitzherbert, in The Book of Husbandry, 1534, recommends the use of gravel and 
stones for the repair of the roads. 

* In 1660 the hackney coaches plying in London were so numerous that regulations 
concerning their use were issued by a Royal Proclamation, which described them as 

common nuisance.’ 
14 Car. IL. c. 6. 
" Provisions of this Act extended to all vehicles by 15 Car. II. o. 1. 
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Tue INTRODUCTION OF TURNPIKES. 


The year 1663 saw placed on the statute-book the Act '* under 
which the first turnpike was established to levy tolls for the main- 
tenance of a road. This Act also contained a clause to enable the 
road surveyors to take gravel, chalk, sand, or stone from the next 
parish or from private grounds without payment if materials were 
wanted for repair of the roads. 


ROADMAKING FROM CHARLES THE SECOND’s TO GEORGE 
THE Turrp’s TIME. 


It has seemed desirable to say thus much about our roads and the 
traffic they carried in Stuart times because the method of road- 
making then in vogue continued, with little alteration or none, until 
the days of Macadam and Telford, while the change in the character 
of traffic was insignificant, from the roadmakers’ point of view, till 
the introduction of springs in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Vehicles of all kinds increased in number between the time of 
Charles the Second and George the Third; but the roads remained 
much the same. The roadmaker spread on the surface gravel, chalk, 
sand, and stone, or such of these materials as the locality afforded, 


and his road was made. He left the passing traffic to grind it smooth." 
Sometimes he might dig ditches to drain off the water, but this would 
depend on the circumstances governing each case, and was by no 
means the rule. The result was that in course of time the surface was 
ground into the soil, and the ‘ road’ became a quagmire. 


RoabDs IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The literature of the eighteenth century, when people began to 
travel about the country more freely than had been the habit of their 
forefathers, teems with references to the condition of the roads. 
Daniel Defoe," referring to the great belt of clay soil which stretches 
actoss the Midlands and is in places fifty miles wide, says : 


After you are passed Dunstable . . . you enter the deep clays, which are so sur- 
prisingly soft that it is perfectly frightful to travellers: and it has been the 
wonder of foreigners how, considering the great number of carriages which are 
continually passing with heavy loads, those ways have been made practicable. 
Indeed, the great number of horses every year killed by the excess of labour in 
those heavy ways has been such a charge to the country that the new building 
of causeways as the Romans did of old seems to me to be a much easier 
erpense. 


2 15 Car. IL c. 1. 

® The road roller was first used about the year 1772. 

“ A Tour through Great Britain, by a Gentleman (Daniel Defoe), 1724. 
Vor, LVI—No. 333 8c 
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In another passage he mentions having seen, at a country village 
not far from Lewes, ‘a lady of very good quality’ drawn to church 
in her coach with six oxen, ‘ not in frolick or humour,’ but simply 
because the road was so bad that horses could not be used. It is 
quite possible that the village referred to lies in the district through 
which Macadam, a century later, built a very costly road (vide foot- 
note, p. 732). 

Forty-six years later Mr. Arthur Young » wrote in scathing terms 
of the roads he encountered in Northern England. He could not, 
in the whole range of language, find terms sufficiently expressive to 
describe ‘ this infernal road,’ one of the principal highways of the 
country. He encountered ruts four feet deep by actual measurement 
and floating with mud, and this the result only of a wet summer. 
Mr. Young says that he ‘ passed three carts broken down in these 
eighteen miles of execrable memory.’ 


RoaDS UNDER THE TURNPIKE ‘ TRUSTS.’ 


It was about three years after this was written that George the 
Third’s important Highway Act '* was passed. The turnpike, when 
established by Charles the Second, proved so unpopular that the law 
became practically a dead letter. George the Third’s Act altered 
the system of road maintenance. It created ‘Turnpike Trusts’ 
under popular control, and placed in the hands of locally-elected 
trustees the duty of farming out the tolls and keeping the roads in 
repair. These bodies were rapidly formed all over the country. 
Between 1760 and 1777, 452 turnpike trusts were created under the 
Act, and between 1785 and 1809 the number created was upwards 
of 1,062. 

It seems to have been assumed that the system of making roads 
which had been in vogue since Charles the Second’s time could not 
be improved upon, and George the Third’s Act sought to preserve 
the ways from injury by regulating the build of vehicles to reduce 
wear and tear. For example, a waggon with wheels having nine 
inches width of tire might be drawn by eight horses, but not more; 
a waggon whose wheel tires were under six inches wide might be 
drawn by not more than five horses. On the other hand, vehicles 
running on rollers sixteen inches wide or more might be drawn by any 
number of horses, and these last also paid less in tolls than waggons 
with narrower wheels. 

These measures produced varying degrees of improvement in the 
roads in some parts of England. When Mr. John Palmer, after 4 
long struggle, succeeded in persuading the Post Office to send letters 
by his mail coach from Bristol to London, the first journey (the 


'* Tour in the North of England, by Arthur Young, 1770. 
18 George III. c. 78. 
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2nd of August, 1784) was accomplished in seventeen hours, or at a 
speed of seven miles an hour. On other roads the speed of coaches 
remained very low. In 1779 the coach from Edinburgh to London, 
about 420 miles, took ten days over the journey, resting over the 
Sunday at Boroughbridge, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The turnpike system led to the making of many new roads, and 
to change for the better in some old ones; but the trustees were 
generally farmers and small tradesmen, who were totally ignorant of 
roadmaking as then understood. Where they laid out new roads 
they followed no settled principle, and in most cases they continued 
to use the ancient pack-horse tracks, with all their inherent defects. 
Further, the system under which each trust maintained the roads in 
its own district militated against success. For example, the eighty- 
two miles of road through North Wales to Holyhead was under seven 
distinct turnpike trusts, and, until taken over by commissioners 
appointed by Parliament, was one of the worst roads in England. 


THe MacapaM AND TELFORD ERA. 


In 1818 John Loudon Macadam’s system of roadmaking was 
adopted, and this, in combination with Telford’s methods, resulted in 
the construction of the roads which still serve us. The work of these 
two great pioneers of road-building must be considered together. 
They broke away from the traditional method of following the ancient 
pack-horse tracks, and, where possible, laid new roads over gentler 
ascents, through cuttings, and clear of soft, low-lying ground. 

Their joint system of constructing roads may be considered a 
partial reversion to the old Roman method. Telford approved a firm 
foundation. Accordingly he dug out the route and made a regular 
‘bed’ or ‘ pitch’ of rough, close-set pavement, with six inches of 
broken stones, which was rammed hard, and over this was laid the 
upper crust of ‘macadam.’ The result was a road at once hard, 
smooth, and durable. The English roads made on this principle 
compare in durability and smoothness—though not in width and 
straightness—with the great national roads of France. There is all 
the difference in the world between a road which has been built as a 
road over a carefully selected and surveyed line of country, and a 
road which has been fashioned out of an ancient stream-bed or pack- 
horse track. 

On the new roads made by Telford and Macadam coachmakers 
and contractors were able to put into practical operation the im- 
provements in vehicles which had been awaiting opportunity for 
development. The general adoption of this system brought about 
the ‘ golden age’ of fast coaching with remarkable rapidity. 
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Fast CoacHING. 


During the ‘ golden age’ of the road, which term is applicable to 
the period about 1820-40, the fastest mail coaches ran at an average 
pace of about ten miles per hour. The mail from London to Brighton, 
fifty-one and a half miles, accomplished the journey in five hours 
fifteen minutes ; that from London to Manchester took a little longer, 
covering the 187 miles in nineteen hours. The London and Holyhead 
mail ran its 261 miles in twenty-six hours and fifty-five minutes. 
One of the fastest coaches was the ‘ Quicksilver,’ from London to 
Devonport, which on one occasion ran the 216-mile journey in twenty- 
one hours fourteen minutes, giving an average of just over ten miles 
an hour. 


CoacuH AND MorTor-car. 


It seems worth pointing out that the danger to others from the 
old fast coach was infinitely less than the danger from the motor-car 
travelling at the same pace—ten miles an hour. The rumble of 
wheels and thunder of hoofs proclaimed the approach of the former 
from a long distance. On 364 days in the year, also, dwellers on the 
coach routes knew to a minute when the mail would pass, so jealously 
was ‘time’ kept. On May Day, without doubt, there was danger, 
but we may be sure that the coachmen driving their fastest did not 
wholly forget that wholesome law which made them personally 
responsible for injury caused to their passengers and to others on the 
road. The dangers of the fast coach were regarded with a lenient 
eye, for that vehicle filled a place in the social economy of our grand- 
fathers very different from that occupied by the motor in our own. 


ConpITIon oF MopEerRN Roaps. 


It goes without saying,that the cost of making or remaking the 
roads on the new system was very great. Macadam built one road, 
from Lewes to Eastbourne, which cost 1,000/. per mile,’’ and only the 
main arteries of coach traffic were thus altered. There remains to 
this day an enormous mileage of roads in England which have no 
‘bed ’—are, in fact, no better adapted to withstand the strain of 
heavy traffic than were the roads of a century ago. When the Loco- 
motive Amendment Act of 1898 came into force, an inquiry into this 
question was held by the Middlesex County Council, with the result 
that a very large number of district roads in the county were scheduled 
and closed to traction traffic as unfit to bear the strain. 


” This was an expensive road to build, owing to the nature of the soil; in some 
places three feet of stones, &c., was laid on a foundation of fagots. The village 
referred to by Defoe (p. 730) was no doubt in the district through which this road was 
carried, 
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MOTOR TRAFFIC 


Tue New Heavy Moror Trarric. 


We have now to consider the heavy motor traffic which, if the 
Local Government Board Committee’s recommendations are adopted, 
will soon take possession of our roads. Our highways, the reader 
will bear in mind, have been constructed for horse-drawn vehicles. 
The Local Government Board Committee has recommended that the 
legal weight of an unladen motor shall be increased to six and a half 
tons, and that the gross weight on any one axle when the vehicle is 
loaded shall not exceed eight tons. This method of regulating the 
weight was adopted with an eye to the possibility of building motor 
waggons or drays with six wheels, successful accomplishment of which 
was hoped for by at least one witness interested in the industry. 
Thus we have to contemplate the need to reconstruct our roads to 
carry any weight up to twenty-four tons, including the vehicle. Great 
stress, naturally, was laid on the necessity of framing the new  regula- 
tions in such wise that they should admit the carriage of a ‘ paying 
load,’ and also on the necessity of throwing all roads — distinc- 
tion open to these heavy motors. rhe 

As regards the first point, the greater expense of ronan motors 
over that of working horse-drawn vehicles admittedly will oblige the 
user of the motor to carry much heavier loads. 

As regards the second point, it was urged by witnesses, and recog- 
nised by the Committee, that to confine the heavy motor traffic to 
specified roads or to a particular class of road would greatly impair 
the utility of these machines and adversely affect our inland trade. 

The Committee’s Report includes one clause in the interest of the 
roads. It recommends that a motor wheel three feet in diameter 
shall have a width of tire not less than half an inch for every seven 
and a half hundredweight of the gross weight carried. Now our 
highways to-day are divided into three classes—main, secondary, and 
district roads. In the first are the old main arteries of travel which 
at an earlier day carried the fast mail and stage-coach traffic, and the 
carriers’ huge passenger and goods waggons from one large town to 
another. To quote from the evidence of Mr. W. W. B. Hulton, 
chairman of the Main Roads and Bridges Committee of the Lanca- 
shire County Council, given before the Local Government Board 
Committee : 


The main road has a much stronger bed, has a thicker crust, and, where the 
traffic requires it, is coated with three inches of granite macadam on the top. 
The secondary road . . . as a rule would not have a granite top to it—a good 
bed, but not a granite top except in such cases as we find the traffic requires it. 


Mr. Hulton’s council was not hostile to the heavy motor traffic, 
but it felt obliged to take steps to prevent destruction of the roads in 
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the county. In twelve months 8,000/. had been spent in repairing the 
damage done by heavy motor waggons travelling on the roads between 
Blackburn and Preston. This is described as an ordinary macadam 
road, well constructed in every respect. It was found that horses’ 
hoofs damage a road much less than the grip and bite of the wheels 
of a motor waggon. As regards roads of the second and third classes, 
Mr. Hulton said that if there were anything like an organised system 
of motor-waggon traffic on these it would be necessary to raise them 
to the rank of main roads—in other words, completely relay them. 

Another witness, Mr. Howard Humphreys, who gave evidence as 
representative of the Roads Improvement Association, said that those 
counties in which the road material is not good would have to increase 
the expenditure on their main roads. It would become necessary to 
renounce the use of local stone and ‘bring in Penlee, or basalt, or 
something else.’ 

The case of the district roads was worse, and Mr. Humphreys 
thought that these must be brought up to the same standard eventu- 
ally. Some district roads, he added, would stand the motor traffic 
as regulated at the time the Committee was sitting, but there were 
others which would not—that is to say, there are some district roads 
which could bear, without injury, a maximum load of four tons 
travelling over them. The Committee’s recommendations propose that 
all the roads in the kingdom shall be open to vehicles which, with 
their loads, may weigh upwards of twenty-four tons. It must be 
observed that this gentleman held that our commerce would be 
seriously affected were motor waggons not allowed ‘a pretty free 
run in the future,’ and he thought it would be a disastrous thing for 
the traffic to be restricted to specified district roads. In effect his 
evidence points to the necessity of raising all roads to a standard of 
strength capable of carrying heavy motor traffic. 

Mr. William Weaver, Surveyor to the Borough of Kensington, 
thought that the macadam road would be found ‘ utterly unsuitable 
for motor traffic, and a new road surface will have to be found of 
some material of an impervious character which will not break up or 
lick up under the motor traffic.’ He observed that ‘a lot of country 
roads are no more fit to sustain heavy motor traffic than our back 
gardens.” 

There are other consequences of heavy motor traffic which the 
ratepayers must consider. A very large proportion of the canal and 
railway bridges throughout the country, though quite equal to the 
weight of any horse-drawn traffic, are not designed to bear such 4 
strain as the loaded motor will throw upon them. Mr. de Courcy 
Meade, City Surveyor of Manchester, calculate; that it would cost 
150,000/. to rebuild the bridges in that city. 

The consequences of vibration are also to be considered. Mr. 
H. T. Wakelam, County Engineer and Surveyor for Middlesex, said 
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that his council had ‘had a lot of complaints from people living in 
suburban districts in the north of London where damage had been 
caused to houses by reason of heavy vehicles going past.’ These, no 
doubt, are ‘ jerry-built ’ dwellings ; but it is notorious that an enormous 
number of suburban houses are so built. Are these to be rebuilt, and 
at whose charge ? 

Mr. Weaver, the witness already mentioned, also gave evidence 
concerning heavy motor traffic in London. It has been found that 
these vehicles travelling along the streets break gas and water mains. 
The fact that the pipe has been fractured cannot be discovered until 
the effects of the leak are detected on the surface, and the cost of 
repair necessarily falls on the ratepayers. He cited a case of a broken 
water main which occurred in the Old Brompton Road. The earth 
subsided from the concrete foundation, and the wood-block surface 
sank, 

Can it be seriously urged that increased width of tire will do 
away with risk of damage to roads of the secondary and district 
classes ; that tires of any width will enable heavily laden motors to 
use bridges without injuring them, and reduce the vibration which 
causes damage to suburban houses ?: Are we to believe that wide 
tires will dispose of the risk of breaking gas and water mains in the 
streets of our towns? If this new traffic is to be let loose upon the 
country, free to use any road the convenience of the owner of each 
individual vehicle may indicate, the ratepayers are entitled to ask 
who is to pay for the alterations that must be introduced. 

One more point which bears upon both the fast and the heavy 
motor traffic, and I have done. Our country roads, other than the 
great main roads, are, as already said, very narrow. It would be 
possible for every reader of this Review to name a score of places 
where ordinary carriages meeting must pass one another at a walking. 
pace to avoid risk of collision. The swiftly driven light motor on such 
roads, particularly when they are winding roads between high hedges, 
is a source of the gravest danger to horse-drawn carriages, pedestrians, 
and live-stock. The heavy motor waggon, if the Local Government. 
Board’s recommendations receive effect, is to be built with a maximum 
width of seven feet six inches, or a foot more than that hitherto 
allowed. A vehicle of this width in our narrow country highways 
will literally close them to all but pedestrians ; in others, less narrow, 
two such waggons meeting could not possibly pass.'* The increase of 
width has been re ended in order to place the motor waggon on 
the same footing as the horse-drawn vehicle; but the latter makes 
nothing of passing with its near wheels in the ditch or a foot or two 


*® In course of an inquiry held at Kingston on the 28th of September last, it was 
stated that a road which the Town Council desired to close to motor traffic varies from 
16 feet to 18 feet 2 inches in width. The Cambridge Road entrance to Kingston is 
15 feet 7 inches wide. 
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up the bank. Is the motor waggon, with its ten or fifteen tons of 
weight, prepared to do the same ? 

The cost of altering our district roads, then, will not be limited to 
taking up and relaying on a firm foundation; they must also be 
widened to make them moderately safe for mixed light motor and 
horse traffic, and possible at all for heavy motors. 

The Local Government Board has dealt very tenderly with the 
heavy motor waggon interest, even as it dealt with the light motor 
interest when the question of speed was brought up for decision. 
It seems fair to suggest that another inquiry is needed in the interests 
of the vast majority, the ratepayers and the users of horses, who are 
entitled to ask ‘ Who pays ?’ 

WALTER GILBEY. 


Postscript.—On p. 782 reference was made to the enormous mileage of roads 
in England which have no ‘bed,’ and are therefore quite unfit to bear the 
strain of heavy motor traffic. The following figures, from the last complete set 
of the Annual Local Taxation Returns (those for the financial year 1901-2), 
show the mileage of main and other roads in England and Wales repaired in 
that year, with the cost per mile of repairs. 

Average cost of 
repairs per 
mile during 


the year 
£ «8 d, 


Main Roads under County Councils. ‘ 67 0 0 
Main Roads under Urban Councils and 
under Urban and Rural District Councils 
conjointly ° ° ° » ° . 
Main Roads under Rural District Councils . 
Total mileage of Main Roads 
Aggregate length of Roads, other than 


Main Roads, under Rural District 
Councils " 





FREE THOUGHT 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Some who look to me for pastoral guidance have been disquieted by 
the article under the above title in this Review for September. 
The writer of the article makes certain assumptions in which (to say 
the least) I am unable to follow him, and he appears to have a very 
inadequate apprehension of the position held by many intelligent 
believers in the Christian revelation. 

There are four points in particular at which I should traverse 
Mr. Mallock’s position. ; 


I 


The author refers to the cases of two clergymen who have 
published opinions bringing down upon them the censure of their 
bishops. He asks, ‘ Now, what is it precisely that these two clergy- 
men have done? They have merely ventured to apply to parts of 
the New Testament those methods of scholarship, criticism, and 
ordinary common-sense which the Bishop of Worcester has been 
foremost in declaring that we must apply to the Old; and as the 
honest result’ of their methods they have arrived at certain 
conclusions. 

Here it is necessary to distinguish between the methods and the 
results arrived at: because other students adopting the like methods, 
with at least equal honesty, have arrived at different results. Have 
these clergymen been censured for the methods they have used or 
for the conclusions they have reached? Mr. Mallock fails to make 
this distinction, but his arguments are plainly based upon the 
assumption that the methods rather than the conclusions have been 
condemned. 

If we thought this we should indeed be disquieted ; for if we 
are not to use the methods of ‘ scholarship, criticism, and ordinary 
common-sense’ in studying the credentials of our Christianity our 
Church must be at once condemned as an institution of obscurantism. 
Our position is indeed despicable if we dare not bring our documents 
to the light, and study them with all the legitimate helps of 
‘scholarship, criticism, and ordinary common-sense.’ 


7387 
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But ‘scholarship, criticism, and ordinary common-sense’ are 
not instruments of such precision that everyone using them is led 
to the same conclusion. Mr. Mallock makes the unwarrantable 
assumption that the conclusions at which the two clergymen have 
arrived are the necessary results of their method. But even these 
two differ very widely as to their conclusions ; whilst other students, 
confessedly their superiors in scholarship, certainly not less versed 
in the art of criticism, and (as most people would judge) not 
beneath them in common-sense, have reached by these methods 
a very different position. It is plain that these two clergy 
were censured not for their scholarship, not for their method of 
criticism, but for the conclusions to which their scholarship and 
their criticism, honestly, but perhaps unskilfully, applied, carried 
them. 

And if anyone thinks that the Church ought to be so wide as to 
embrace or allow every opinion that is honestly held, let such a one 
reflect that no Church can possibly exist without some symbol of 
limitation to give raison d’étre to membership. A society must 
have a rule. A Church must have a creed. No association can 
exist unless membership in it means something. The members must 
be bound together either by believing something or by doing some- 
thing, and in a Church one can hardly have the doing without the 
believing. Let the Church boldly invite scholarship, criticism, and 
the judgment of common-sense ; but there will always be the risk 
that the uncertain use of these faculties may bring the individual 
into a position which the Church cannot endorse. 

It is, therefore, no reproach to a Church to say that while she 
encourages liberal thought and honest criticism, she draws a line 
somewhere. There are conclusions which may not be taught in her 
name. She has her formularies and her symbols, which may not be 
transgressed. 


II 


Next, I demur to the position which the author of the article 
assumes in regard o the Virgin birth of Christ. While he holds 
the Church responsible for the speculations of medizeval times upon 
the subject, he appears to misapprehend altogether the place of 
this doctrine in the scheme of the Christian. faith. 

There are some doctrines of Christianity of such supreme impor- 
tance that we cannot conceive any preaching of the Gospel without 
them. There are other elements of the faith which are rather 
incidental and elucidatory. They may be accessory to the support 
of cardinal doctrines. They may be accepted by the Church as 
revealed truth, and yet, if they had never been revealed, the ethics 
and the hope of Christianity would still have been what they are. 
For example, we cannot think of any preaching of the Gospel that 
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did not tell of Christ. as a supernatural person. He was not the 
mere hereditary product of His age and generation. His coming 
constituted a new departure in the relations of God to man. He 
was in a unique sense the Son of God. The Godhead was incarnate 
in Him. And when we say this we are at once implying a miracle. 
Only by a miracle of some sort could He be what we have described. 
And if miracle is to be admitted, one mode of miracle is as much 
within God’s power as another, and one form of miracle is as credible 
as another. What particular form the necessary miracle took is of 
quite secondary consideration. 

In regard to the person of Christ, the essential fact is His 
divinity. The precise method by which it pleased the fulness of 
God to dwell in Him bodily is of comparatively little account. 

Now, think of any Apostle preaching Christianity as a new 
religion. From Christian premises what should we expect him to 
say? Certainly he would speak of Christ as the Divine Son of God. 
But should we expect him in every sermon to describe the mode by 
which the Godhead became incarnate? The story of the Virgin 
birth represents to us the process by which the Word was made 
flesh. But the Divine Wisdom might have accomplished the same 
end by other means. What is of importance is not how it was done, 
but, in fact, that it was done. When, therefore, Mr. Mallock and 
others dwell upon the circumstance that St. John does not mention 
the Virgin birth, we say, But does not St. John insist upon the 
divinity of Christ? It is St. John who tells us that ‘the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,’ and ‘the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.’ It is, in fact, admitted that St. John gives 
more prominence than any other writer to the divinity of Christ, 
though he does not tell us by what particular intervention the Word 
was made flesh. The result must have been accomplished in some 
way. If St. John does not mention the Virgin birth as the way, at 
least he does not suggest any other way. 

The Virgin birth, says Mr. Mallock, is only mentioned by two 
Evangelists. But, I ask, why do we care about the incident of the 
Virgin birth at all? Only because it witnesses to the divinity of 
Christ. And if the divinity of Christ be the real doctrine in 
question, St. John and St. Paul are at least as clear and explicit 
upon this point as St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

Mr. Mallock speaks of the Virgin birth as an alleged ‘ physio- 
logical fact,’ and he very needlessly discusses what he supposes to 
have been the Christian hypothesis—that the imperfection of human 
nature is due to the human father, and not to the human mother. 
This is not a correct statement of the hypothesis of mediaeval 
speculation on this subject. But really the question does not 
concern us. The Church is not pledged to any medieval specula- 
tion, and, from the Christian point of view, the fact that the Word 
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was made flesh is not a physiological fact, but a miracle, outside the 
range of the laws of physiology. 

On this account we give no encouragement to the essays of well- 
meaning people who cite instances of apparent parthenogenesis in 
nature as illustrations of the mystery of Christ’s birth. Happily 
there is no force whatever in these illustrations. If they had any 
validity, they could only tend to establish the birth of the Sinless 
One as an accident of nature rather than as the miracle of God. 
But by whatever freak of nature a man might be born untainted 
with the hereditary depravity of his race, it certainly could only be 
by the miracle of God that the Eternal Word could be made 
flesh. 


Ill 


Mr. Mallock represents the apologists for Christianity as having 
thrown over all the miracles of the New Testament with the 
exception of four: the Virgin birth, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension. All the rest, he says, ‘are brushed 
aside as legends or misconceptions of fact, either because the 
evidences for them are worthless or contradictory, or because they 
are inconsistent with facts as we now know them.’ The Bishop of 
Worcester (he says) ‘leaves only four remaining; and can any 
reasonable man believe that [the Bishop] has succeeded in showing 
that the evidence for these is any better than the evidence for the 
rest?’ In another passage Mr. Mallock speaks with contempt of 
clerical experts drawing nice distinctions between ‘the mass of 
unbelievable miracles and a privileged minority of four. But 
Mr. Mallock certainly misapprehends the distinction between the 
four miracles and the rest. It is not that the rest are unbelievable. 
We do not make more of the four because of the better evidence in 
their favour, but because of their inherent importance in their 
closer bearing on the Christian faith. This is seen in a moment 
when we consider that if the incident of the walking on the sea, or 
the feeding of the multitude, or the raising of Lazarus were blotted 
out of the Gospel records, Christianity would still remain what 
it is; but if belief in the Incarnation and in the Resurrection were 
surrendered, Christianity would be overthrown. 

I prefer to speak of the four miracles as two. I have already 
said that the Virgin birth is only an incident in the mode of the 
Incarnation ; and the Ascension is a detail consequent upon the 
Resurrection. When we speak of the Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
tion we are practically covering the ground. These two miracles 
are vital to Christianity in a sense that can be predicated of none 
other. With the Incarnation of Christ Christianity (as we know it) 
stands or falls, and with regard to the Resurrection we may say, with 
St. Paul, ‘If Christ be not risen, then your faith is vain.’ 
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The miracles of the Incarnation and the Resurrection are thus 
distinguished from other miracles by their essential relation to our 
faith, and not because of the stronger evidence with which they are 
supported. Nevertheless (pace Mr. Mallock), critics must admit 
that there is immeasurably stronger testimony for these two 
miracles than for any other. Compare, for example, the evidence 
for the raising of Lazarus with that for the Resurrection of Christ. 

For the one we have a simple narrative written, perhaps, sixty 
or seventy years after the event. There is no corroboration of the 
story. It is not referred to in any of the Apostolic sermons or 
addresses recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. It is not appealed 
to in any of the Epistles. There is no reference to it (where we 
might well expect such) in the Apologies of Justin Martyr. The 
Resurrection of Christ, on the contrary, was the great subject of 
Apostolic testimony. In the first chapter of the Acts Matthias was 
chosen to be a ‘witness of the Resurrection.’ In the fourth 
chapter: ‘ With great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
Resurrection.’ St. Paul, like St. Peter, ‘ preached Jesus and the 
Resurrection ’; and the Epistles are full of reference to the same 
fact. ‘ 

And as the first preachers of Christianity are represented as 
habitually proclaiming the Resurrection of Christ, so they are said 
to have proclaimed His supernatural personality. St. Peter, indeed, 
treats the Resurrection as the necessary corollary of this. He being 
what He was, it was not possible that He should be holden of death. 
Thus we have testimony that from the very first the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection were of the substance of the Gospel which was 
preached. 

But when once these miracles of the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection are accepted, the other miracles fall into place and 
become the more reasonable. For if Christ was God incarnate, and 
His coming was an event unique in the history of the world, we 
should expect His sojourn on earth to be attended by unique 
phenomena. The credibility of any miracle depends, not on the 
measure of its strangeness, but on the worthiness of the purpose 
for which it was alleged to have been worked. So it is what we 
believe of the personality of Jesus that supplies adequate motive 
for His works. Given that He was the Son of God, what a 
‘tumbling-block would have been presented to the faith if in His 
life there had been nothing to indicate His Divine power! When 
ve claim distinction for the miracles of His personality, we are not 
telegating the other miracles to the category of legends or mis- 
conceptions; on the contrary, the miracle of His supernatural 
Being makes the miracles of His ministry the more easily credible. 
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IV 


Lastly, Mr. Mallock seems to misapprehend the place of the 
Gospel narratives in regard to the foundation of Christianity. He 
writes as if any inaccuracy in the narratives would be fatal to our 
claims. He seems to overlook the fact that the Church existed and 
flourished for thirty years—many think for fifty years or more— 
before any of our present Gospels were written, and for fully a 
century before they were received as canonical Scripture. 

It is well, perhaps, for us to consider here how we should 
present Christianity to an unbelieving world. We should not begin 
by insisting on minute details of Gospels or Acts, nor should we 
rely on isolated phrases in the Epistles of the New Testament. 
This would only be to provoke quibbles of verbal criticism and an 
endless controversy on the authority of the documents. We should 
rather begin with the broad facts which no one disputes—the 
admitted facts of history. Such historical facts are derived partly 
from profane records, partly, also, from Christian literature ; but 
this literature viewed not from the point of view of the theologian, 
or even of the Christian, but from that of the expert historian. 

We may take it as an admitted fact of history that about the 
middle of the first century of our era a new religion was being 
propagated with extraordinary rapidity and success in almost all 
parts of the civilised world; that the founder of this religion was 
one Jesus Christ, who had been crucified at Jerusalem under Pontius 
Pilate ; that His followers, to whom its first promulgation was due, 
were, for the most part, illiterate men, but that there was something 
in their message which caused it to spread like wildfire, so that by 
the end of the century, in every city of the Roman world, there 
were societies of men and women meeting in the name of this 
Christ, singing praises to Him as to a God ; while in some provinces 
the name of Christ became so powerful that, a year or two after the 
close of the century, the most famous governor of his day writes to 
the Emperor to complain that the temples of the national gods are 
deserted, and asking what policy he is to pursue. 

We might enlarge on the wonderful advance of the next two 
centuries, in which the faith may be said to have overcome the world. 
But, proverbially, it is the beginnings that are difficult. We may, 
therefore, fix our attention on the first preachers of Christianity, who 
inaugurated that success of which history tells. They must have 
had a message of tremendous power to move mankind as they did. 
It is nowhere suggested that they were themselves highly gifted 
men, trained in rhetoric or in philosophy. All evidence concurs to 
prove that Christianity was spread by the testimony of simple me? 
to simple men. The power was not in the men, but in the message 
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What was the power? We get the answer from our Christian 
documents. But without the Christian writings we know that there 
must have been the power, for its effect is a matter of history. Let 
the Christian literature be reduced to its lowest terms in the crucible 
of criticism, the fact still remains that the first preachers of the new 
religion had a convincing message to deliver, a Gospel of power. If 
the Acts of the Apostles be a forgery, and the Gospels be romances 
of the second century, it must still be asked, What was the power that 
so wondrously prevailed in the first century ? 

What was the message which the disciples of Jesus had to deliver ? 
Did they simply tell that they had known a peasant of Galilee who 
spoke graciously and inculcated a universal charity ? Did they speak 
of a mere man—though the best of men—but one who was now dead 
and gone ? 

Did they tell of an ordinary being like themselves or like our- 
selves—His life attested by nothing supernatural, His death crowned 
by no sign of victory ? 

Surely no one is so insane as to suppose that this was the Gospel 
that overcame the world! 

Mr. Mallock asserts that belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is essential to the Christian faith. From the context of his article 
I infer that he means such an inspiration as would secure the Scrip- 
tures from the possibility of any inaccuracy of detail, however 
unimportant. The Christian is not bound to believe in any such 
inspiration. He believes that the Apostles and the Evangelists were 
men full of the Holy Ghost; but he knows that each wrote in his 
own style; their science was that of their age, and in compiling their 
memoirs they used the natural means at their disposal. The 
Christian recognises inspiration again in the intuition of the Church, 
in separating these books from other contemporary records, handing 
down these, and these only, as setting forth the faith once delivered 
to the saints. But even if we had to give up all thought of the 
overruling influence of God’s Holy Spirit (and in argument with 
unbelievers we are compelled to treat the Christian documents as 
any other literature), Christianity would still stand. It stood in the 
first century, before the canon of the New Testament was formed, and 
it can stand in the twentieth century, even though the Gospels were 

proved to have no more than human authority. The historical fact 
will still remain that the first propagators of Christianity had some- 
thing to proclaim which proved itself of marvellous power to over- 
come the world, and no other explanation of their power is suggested 
or alleged save that which our sacred books afford. We do not base 
our argument for Christianity first upon the sacred books, but we 
base it upon admitted facts of history which the sacred books can 
alone account for. 


What, then, was the original Gospel of power which overran the 
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world with such astonishing success? The precise answer can only 
be found in the Christian literature, and, however much the testimony 
of that literature be discounted by criticism, its general tenor and 
effect remain undisputed. 

‘Christian literature,’ we say. For it is thus that we regard the 
New Testament, not as a collection of legal deeds in which every 
word has a title to be construed as it stands without regard to ex- 
ternal circumstances, but as a literature comprising works of different 
character, works by various authors, in the interpretation of which 
we must take account of the position and point of view of each 
writer ; a literature, however, homogeneous in this respect, that all 
its parts were produced under the influence of the convictions which 
possessed the first followers of Christ; a literature, therefore, which 
reveals what those convictions were, as infallibly as the Elizabethan 
literature exhibits the beliefs of the Elizabethan age. The New 
Testament is, in fact, the literature of that Revelation which, we 
believe, God gave to the world by Jesus Christ, just as the Old 
Testament is the literature of earlier revelations. 

The earliest Christian writings which remain to us in their 
original form are the Epistles of St. Paul, of the genuineness of 
most of which no one has any doubt. Even those persons who deny 
effective inspiration will admit these Epistles as evidence of what 
St. Paul thought (rightly or wrongly) about Christianity. 

In his view the Gospel was the power of God unto salvation, and 
its message embraced at least these three points : 

1. The supernatural personality of Christ as the Son of God. 

2. The fact of the Resurrection. 

3. Salvation, or the forgiveness of sins in the Name and power of 
Christ. 

The Acts of the Apostles is a book of later date, but at least it is 
evidence of what Christianity was thought to be at the time when it 
was written. It represents the preaching of the first disciples as 
embodying the three points which we have named—the Divine Son- 
ship of Christ, the fact that He rose from the dead, and the promise 
of forgiveness through Him. 

The preaching of Christianity was thus essentially the preaching 
of Christ. Because He was the Son of God His words had Divine 
authority. His Resurrection opened a new prospect of eternity, and 
men conscious of their own failures and sins found hope in Him as 
the Saviour. 

Every saying of His was, therefore, precious, and every act was to 
be treasured as a revelation of the Divine character. Doubtless every 
Christian who could write made his own memoir of all that he was 
told of Jesus—his own collection of the sayings of Jesus. These 
earlier memoirs, however, have not come down to us, except so far as 
they are incorporated in our four canonical Gospels. 
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These four were accepted by common consent by the voice of the 
Church, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit (as we believe) ; accepted 
and handed down to future generations as embodying the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

But it is probable that the earliest of these Gospels was not 
written until some thirty-five years after the Crucifixion. And 
though we believe the author to have been moved by the Holy 
Ghost to undertake his work, and though we rely on the Divine 
guidance in his presentation of the Gospel of Christ, we do not 
regard him as an infallible annalist. 

He had to use the materials that came to his hand, he had to 
piece them together with such skill as he possessed, and to reconcile 
as best he might the discrepancies of existing documents. 

However well he did his work, we need not be surprised if details 
are out of place. We are quite prepared to find in his records such 
inaccuracies as Mr. Mallock refers to. Yet we are not disquieted. 
We welcome the assistance of scholarship, criticism, and of common- 
sense, yet we continue in the faith, grounded and settled, and are not 
moved away from the hope of the Gospel which we have received. 


W. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 


All Saints’ Vicarage, Margaret Street. 


Vor. LVI—No. 333 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MR. MALLOCK AND 
THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER 


[To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Dear Sir James,—I have seen an article in the NrneTEENTH CENTURY for 
September on ‘ Free Thought in the Church of England,’ It gives so strange 
a misrepresentation of my teaching and views that it appears to be doing 
mischief. A capable clergyman in this diocese, used to literary work, the 
Rev. H. Maynarp Smiru, Shelsley-Beauchamp Rectory, Worcester, proposes to 
compile a brief article, chiefly, he tells me, consisting of extracts, showing that 
my teaching is something quite different. 

I would venture to ask that you should admit such an article. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


C. Wicorn. 
Bishop’s House, Worcester, 
Oct. 1, 1904.] 


T. Mr. Matiock’s ARTICLE 


Many of the unlearned have been shocked beyond measure in reading 
Mr. Mallock’s article on ‘Free Thought in the Church of England.’ 
They know but little of the Bishop of Worcester. Those acquainted 
with his writings have been shocked also. Mr. Mallock’s article fills 
them with amazement. The more charitable suppose that he has not 
read the works he professes to criticise, and built up his theories as to 
what the Bishop believes from isolated sentences supplied to him by 
another. 

We have long been accustomed to the way in which some Biblical 
critics make an arbitrary selection of a certain number of texts, 
reconstruct history from them, and assume that all which does not 
square with their theories must needs be spurious. The methods that 
have proved so destructive (?) to the works of dead Evangelists 
Mr. Mallock has been bold enough to apply to a living Bishop. He 
has selected, or been supplied with, a few texts; he has fabricated 
his theories. But is he prepared to go on, and contend that the fifteen 
volumes and more that bear the Bishop of Worcester’s name are not 
of his writing and do not represent his opinions? If not, we will 
proceed to show that Mr. Mallock has been the victim of a most 
delusive method. 
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II. Mr. Matiock’s METHOD} 


The right to handle quotations freely and quite apart from their 
context is largely exercised by subjective critics; and of this right, 
or supposed right, Mr. Mallock has availed himself. He gives no 
references ; but on p. 249 of Lua Mundi I stumbled on the following 
sentence : 


All that is necessary for faith in Christ is to be found in the moral disposi- 
tions that predispose to belief, and make intelligible and credible the thing to 
be believed: coupled with such acceptance of the general historical character 
of the Gospels, and with the trustworthiness of the other Apostolic documents, 
as justifies belief that our Lord was actually born of the Virgin Mary, manifested 
as the Son of God ‘ with power according to the Spirit of holiness,’ crucified, 
raised again the third day from the dead, exalted to the right hand of the 
Father, the Founder of the Church and the source to it of the informing Spirit. 


Such a sentence, apart from its context, is, we must admit, hard 
to understand. We will hope that Mr. Mallock did not refer to such 
context. He treats it in a way that would do credit to a professor of 
exegesis in a Dutch university. He takes it to pieces, quotes it in 
bits, builds up a theory, and arrives at a conclusion that is utterly 
subversive of the Bishop of Worcester’s teaching. 

Keeping this sentence in mind, let us follow Mr. Mallock’s argu- 
ment. He maintains that, according to the Bishop of Worcester, 


all the New Testament miracles may be explained away as ‘ ideas not coincident 
with fact,’ four only being excepted and placed on a different footing. These 
are Christ’s Virgin Birth, His Divinity, His Resurrection, and Ascension. 


(The reader will discover in a moment Mr. Mallock’s authority for 
this statement.) He goes on : 


The belief in the objective reality of these four miracles, which are for them (Drs. 
Sanday and Gore) the irreducible and distinctive essence of Christianity, has, 
they say, no direct dependence on the evidence of the Gospels whatsoever. 
Belief in them rests primarily—to quote the Bishop of Worcester’s words—‘ on 
certain moral dispositions which predispose to belief, and make acceptable and 
credible the thing to be believed.’ 


There for the present Mr. Mallock stops short, for to quote the 
clause ‘ coupled with’ the one he has quoted would nullify his inter- 
pretation of the Bishop’s meaning. According to Mr. Mallock the 
Bishop’s words refer to the four miracles. As a matter of fact, the 
Bishop is in a periphrasis describing what St. Paul summed up in the 
one word ‘faith. No matter! By changing the subject of the 
clause, and by isolating it from the rest of the sentence, Mr. Mallock 
has a text; from it he elaborates an apology for miracles, and attri- 
butes it to the Bishop. He proves it to be absolutely absurd—as it 


1 All the quotations are from the twelfth edition. 
3n2 
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is; but he lets the Bishop down lightly—it is ‘less absurd than it 
looks.’ When Mr. Mallock has time he may read Dr. Gore’s second 
Bampton Lecture, and compare the Bishop’s apology for miracles 
with the one he has so obligingly invented for him. 

But if Mr. Mallock has made much out of the wording of the first 
clause, he does better with the rest of the sentence that should have 
been ‘ coupled with it.’ He represents the first clause as the Bishop’s 
apology for miracles, and quotes a part of the second clause as if it 
were the conclusion of the Bishop’s argument : 


The Bishop of Worcester [he writes] will not allow it (the Christian faith) 
to be tampered with ; it simply means, he says, after all—what? * Nothing more 
than ‘such an acceptance of the Gospels, and the trustworthiness of the 
Apostolic documents, as justifies the belief that our Lord was actually born of 
the Virgin Mary, manifested as the Son of God with power according to the 
Spirit of holiness, crucified, raised again the third day, and exalted to the right 
hand of the Father.’ 


It will be noted how the purport of the sentence has been altogether 
altered by the adroit insertion of the words ‘ nothing more than.’ It 
is an artistic triumph in the way of misrepresentation! By the 
insertion of these three words he commits the Bishop to the state- 
ment that neither Gospels nor Apostolic documents are trustworthy, 
except in as far as they justify what he calls ‘ the four miracles’ and 
the Crucifixion. It will be noted, also, that he omits to quote the 
conclusion of the sentence. Why? Because it would prove the 
Bishop to believe in six miracles, and not in four. Would the reader 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Mallock has no other authority for 
saying that the Bishop only believes in four miracles than this sentence 
that he has so skilfully misquoted ? Yet such is the case. Would the 
reader be surprised to learn that the sentence we have been con- 
sidering has no reference to any argument as to miracles at all? Yet 
that is the case too. The Bishop is attempting to determine the 
relation of Inspiration to the other doctrines of the Christian faith. 
He maintains that the doctrine of Inspiration is not among ‘ the 
bases’ of the Christian religion. The bases are faith in Christ 
(Clause 1), and an acceptance of the historical character of the funda- 
mental facts of the Creed (Clause 2). It is not, the Bishop argues, 
until a man has got so far that he will be interested in determining 
the mode in which the Holy Spirit has worked to present and to 
preserve the evidence. 

I have lingered rather long over this quotation ; but it is plea- 
santer to trace the method of these ‘critical’ ingenuities than to 
deal with crude statements in flat contradiction to the truth. Alas! 
to such we must come before we close. 


2 The italics are mine. 
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III. Tue Bigsor’s Beriers 


Having given an example of Mr. Mallock’s critical method, let us 
go on to test how far he fairly represents the Bishop’s views on 
(1) the Old Testament, (2) the Fall, (3) the Gospels, and (4) the Miracles 
of our Lord. 

1. Here is Mr. Mallock’s summary of the Bishop’s views on the 
Old Testament. It ‘ begins with mere myths and legends, and then 
develops into very inaccurate history, associated with a series of 
doubtful and negligible prodigies and prophecies, “ whose (sic) inspira- 
tion is consistent with erroneous prediction.” ’ 

This sentence does not express the Bishop’s views as he would 
like to have them stated ; but coming, as it does, from an unfriendly 
controversialist, anxious to score points, it is only unfair, and not 
untruthful. Mr. Mallock has only tampered with one word—the most 
important—in making his short quotation. The word ‘ prediction’ 
is a substitution by Mr. Mallock. 

The reader, however, may be advised to consult the essay on 
Inspiration in Luz Mundi if he wishes to see how the Bishop defines a 
myth (p. 262), how far the Bishop admits of inaccuracy in the history,’ 
and what the Bishop means when he says, ‘ prophetic inspiration is 
consistent with erroneous anticipations as to the circumstances and 
the opportunity of God’s revelation, just as the Apostolic inspiration 
admitted of St. Paul expecting the coming of Christ in his own life- 
time ’ (p. 254). 

The reader would also do well to read the Bishop’s preface to the 
tenth edition of Zux Mundi, where he states his ‘ conviction that it 
was with the more conservative of the recent critics, and not 
with the more extreme, that the victory would lie’ (p. xvi). It is 
also well to remember that these words were written in 1890, and 
that critics whom the Bishop then condemned for ‘ controversial 
arbitrariness and irreligious insolence ’ are now looked on in advanced 
circles as very moderate men. Has Mr. Mallock any evidence to prove 
that the Bishop’s views on Old Testament criticism have advanced 
with the advancing years ? 


* The follewing quotation may be of interest: ‘The revelation of God was made 
in an historical process. Its record is in large part the record of a national life: it 
is historical. Now, the inspiration of the recorder lies . . . primarily in this, that he 
sees the hand of God in history and interprets His purpose. Further, we must add 
that his sense of the working of God in history increases his realisation of the 
importance of historical fact. Thus there is a profound air of historical truthfulness 
pervading the Old Testament record, from Abraham downward. .. . But does the 
inspiration of the recorder guarantee the exact historical truth of what he records? 
And in matters of fact can the record, with due regard to legitimate historical 
criticism, be pronounced true?’ ‘To the latter question the Bishop replies, ‘ yes,’ to 
the former, ‘ no,’ because ‘ inspiration did not consist in a miraculous communication 
of facts’ (Lux Mundi, pp. 258, 259). 
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2. The Fall.—Mr. Mallock first states that ‘the Bishop of Wor- 
cester notoriously admits the opening chapters of Genesis to be 
mythical ’ ; but, he goes on, these chapters 


contain one incident at all events—namely, the Fall of man—which lies at the 
root of all traditional orthodoxy. . . . Cardinal Newman says the whole ortho- 
dox Christian scheme stands or falls with belief in some great ‘ aboriginal 
catastrophe.’ But what is the Church of England coming to teach to-day ? 
As Mr. Beeby has pointed out, its clergy of all schools have united to throw 
this old belief to the winds. 


Then, on Mr. Beeby’s authority, he proceeds to quote from some 
book published by the 8.P.C.K. Why did Mr. Mallock start with the 
Bishop of Worcester’s name, and then run off to deal with an un- 
named book? Whatever Mr. Beeby may assert, Mr. Mallock, as the 
critic of the Bishop, should know that he, at least, has not ‘ thrown 
this old belief to the winds,’ but does believe in ‘ some great aboriginal 
catastrophe.’ Those who wish for proof of this are referred to ‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin,’ appended to the later editions of Luz 
Mundi ; to ‘ Evolution and the Christian Doctrine of the Fall,’ ap- 
pended to the second volume on the Epistle to the Romans ; and to 
the sermon on the Fall preached in St. Philip’s, Birmingham, last 
Advent, which was fully reported at the time.‘ 

3. The Gospels.—Mr. Mallock, on his own authority, states that 
“to most plain men . . . . the New Testament must bear to objec- 
tive fact a position indistinguishable from that borne to the Old.’ 
I wonder if ‘plain men’ can understand this sentence. If so, | 
will give them another to consider at leisure :—the later books of 
Livy must bear to objective fact a position indistinguishable from that 
borne to the earlier. But I must not digress. If I took to examining 
Mr. Mallock’s reasoning I should never have done. 

He goes on to complain that the Bishop of Worcester will not 
allow the same principles to be applied to the New Testament as to 
the Old, and subsequently tries to show that the Bishop has himself 
admitted how thoroughly untrustworthy the Gospels are when not 
referring to the ‘ four great miracles.’ 


* «Suppose, then, that the Holy Spirit breathes Himself again, in a new way, into 
@ single pair or group of these anthropoid animals. There is lodged in them for the 
first time a germ of spiritual consciousness, continuous with animal intelligence and 
yet distinct from it. From this pair or group humanity has its origin. If they and 
their offspring had been true to their spiritual capacities, the animal nature would 
have been more rapidly spiritualised in motives and tendencies. Development— 
physical, moral, spiritual—would have been steady and glorious. Whereas there was 
a fall at the very root of our humanity; and the fall was repeated, reiterated, and 
renewed, and the development of our manhood was tainted and spoiled. There was 4 
lapse into approximately animal condition, which is dimly known to us as primitive 
savagery. So that the condition of savage man is a parody of what God intended 
man in his undeveloped stages to be, just as the condition of civilised man in London 
and Paris is a parody of what God intended developed man to come to’ (Gore on the 
Epistle to the Romans, vol. ii. p. 280). 
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As a matter of fact, the Bishop does assume that the same prin- 
ciples are to be applied to the New Testament as to the Old, but that 
when so applied they prove the Gospels to be thoroughly trustworthy. 

One is bound to allow that the sentence Mr. Mallock quotes 
from Lux Mundi* might give colour to the first half of his argument ; 
and Mr. Moffat has preferred the same charge against the Bishop in 
his Historical New Testament (p.71). But the Bishop, in an article in 
the Pilot, from which Mr. Mallock quotes (though, apparently, at 
secondhand), has characterised this charge as ‘an amazing misrepre- 
sentation.’ The Bishop gves on : 


We [Dr. Driver and himself] both plainly assume that the same criticism 
must be applied to the New Testament as is applied to the Old, but that, 
because the historical and literary conditions in the two cases are in general 
very different, the result also will be in general very different ; just as, of course, 
within the area of the Old Testament, the same criticism yields very different 
results when applied to the Book of Genesis and when applied to Amos and 
Nehemiah (The Pilot, 10th of August, 1901). 


Having now dealt with the first assertion, let us go on to deal 
with the second. 

It is, no doubt. quite fair in controversy to make the most you can 
of an adversary’s admissions in your favour. What is not fair is to 
turn exceptions that have been admitted into theses that have 
been maintained. This Mr. Mallock has done. He has collected, or 
had collected for him, all the admissions that can be found in the 
Bishop’s writings. They are few and unimportant. He has added, 
in consequence, all the admissions that he can find in Dr. Sanday’s 
article on ‘ Jesus Christ.’ He has mingled them together, and would 
persuade his readers that he is offering but characteristic samples of 
the Bishop’s teaching. 

The Bishop of Worcester not believe in the trustworthiness 
of the Gospels! Has Mr. Mallock ever heard of his most famous 
book—The Bampton Lectures of 1891 % 

Here is the Bishop’s testimony to St. Mark : 


Let a man read St. Mark afresh . . . let him read the Gospel as a connected 
whole, and he will receive a fresh and vivid impression that the picture brought 
under his eye represents no effort of imagination or invention, but is the 
transcript of reality on faithful and simple memories (Bampton Lectures, p. 68). 


And it is in this Gospel, as the Bishop says, that ‘ miracle is at its 
height.’ 


* The sentence in question runs: ‘ The reason is, of course, obvious enough why 
what can be admitted in the Old Testament could not, without results disastrous to 
the Christian Creed, be admitted in the New ’ (Luz Mundi, p. 260). Noting the words 
italicised, the meaning is clear. There is no question as to the critical principles that 
are to be applied. The, Bishop states a matter of fact. We may disbelieve in a 
universal deluge, and yet be loyal to the Creed ; but to give up the Resurrection is to 
give up the Creed. 
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Here is the Bishop’s testimony to St. John : 


I state simply, though with sincere conviction, based on the best inquiry I 
can give, that it is those who deny, and not those who affirm St. John’s author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, who do violence to the evidence (Bampton Lectures, 
p- 68). 


Mr. Mallock writes that the Bishop ‘discards, or is prepared to 
discard, the whole of the Gospel miracles, as due to the imagination, 
the superstition, or the defective information of the Evangelists.’ 
The Bishop, on the contrary, writes : 


I feel sure that if ever such a book as the History of Testimony is worthily 
and fairly written, the Apostles will take very high rank among the world’s 
witnesses (Bamptons, p. 74). 


And again : 


The more you consider the intellectual and moral character of the Apostles— 
not imaginative men, even in the sense in which St. Paul was—the more you 
will trust them as witnesses (p. 76). 


In case Mr. Mallock should quibble over the words ‘ Evangelist’ 
and ‘ Apostles,’ it may be well to state that the Bishop does believe 
that the Evangelists have handed down to us the witness of the 
Apostles. 

But, it may be said, this was in 1891, and ‘ criticism’ since then 
has advanced by leaps and bounds. Let us turn, then, to his last 
utterances on the subject—to his Advent sermons in St. Philip’s, 
Birmingham, in 1902. He concludes as follows : 


Anyway, I have tried, so far as these short intervals have allowed, to bear 
the witness of a man who is conscious that he has done his best to give all their 
proper and legitimate weight to the arguments that are alleged against the 
truth of our Gospel narratives; and who from such examination re-emerges 
always profoundly convinced that it is those who accept, and not those who 
reject the evidence, who do violence to it; and that a man has no reason to be 
afraid of exact scrutinising historical inquiry.® 


Of course it is true that the Bishop is not pledged to verbal or 
literal inspiration ; neither does he maintain that the Gospels are 
free from small errors in detail. He is at one with St. Chrysostom, 
who explains ‘ how the discrepancies in detail between the different 
Gospels assure us of the independence of the witnesses, and do not 
touch the facts of importance, in which all agree’ (Lux Mundi, p. 263). 
So, also, he admits that in ‘Matthew xxi. 2 the “ass” is added to 
“the colt”; in xxvii. 15 the thirty pieces of silver are specified ; in 
xxvii. 34 “ gall” is substituted for “ myrrh.”’’ Mr. Mallock quotes 


* These sermons were fully reported at the time of delivery in the Birmingham 
Daily Post, in the Church Times, and in the Fraternal Visitor. I quote from short- 
hand notes corrected in the Bishop’s own hand. 

" The Pilot, 10th of August, 1901. 
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these admissions, but forgets to tell us that they are the only three 
instances the Bishop can find where prophecy has moulded the narra- 
tive. To quote once more from the Bampton Lectures : 


Discrepancies, if they are made the most of, do not approach the point at 
which, according to the rules of ordinary historical inquiry, they would be 
supposed to invalidate the record as a whole (p. 67). 


So much for Mr. Mallock’s sweeping and utterly untrue assertions 
as to the Bishop of Worcester’s views on the trustworthy character 
of the Gospels. 

4. The Miracles of Our Lord.—The following quotations from 
Mr. Mallock are interesting : 


(1) But he [the Bishop] and they [his friends] mean something by it [a 
sentence in Lua Mundi), and that something is this. All the New Testament 
miracles may be explained away as ‘ideas not coincident with fact,’ four only 
being excepted and placed on a different footing. These are Christ’s Virgin 
Birth, His Divinity, His Resurrection, and His Ascension. 

(2) We have seen with what conscientious boldness, up to a certain point, 
he discards, or is prepared to discard, the whole of the Gospel miracles, as due 
to the imagination, the superstition, or the defective imagination of the 
Evangelists. 

(8) As we have seen, when he [the Bishop] comes to the New Testament him- 
self, most of its miracles once believed to be true, and celebrated by his Church 
every day in her services, fare no better than Adam and the Old Testament 
prophecies. 

(4) We should have, in short, a Christ as natural as the Christ of Renan if 
it were not for the four miracles that our apologists refuse to abandon. 

(5) Whatever nice distinctions may be drawn by clerical experts between 
the mass of unbelievable miracles and the privileged minority of four, they are 
certain to be quite disregarded by the plain common-sense of laymen. 


Does Mr. Mallock think that his assertions become true by repeti- 
tion? It will be noted that he begins two of the sentences with 
‘we have seen’; but he never shows us. He gives no references ; 
and that for the best of all possible reasons—he had none to give. 
The following quotations are selected almost at random : 


Miracles are described as ‘ His works,’ they are the proper phenomena of His 
person. In fact, the more we consider the character of the personality of Jesus, 
the more natural do miracles appear in His case; they are not arbitrary 
portents, but appropriate phenomena (Bamptons, p. 48). 

Miracle is there [in St. Mark] at its height; its proportion to the whole 
harrative is greater than in any other Gospel. ... And the miracles are 
exhibitions of supreme power, such as do not admit of any naturalistic inter- 
pretation (ibid. p. 65). 

(St. Mark] affords us no justification for supposing a process of accretion by 
which a naturalistic Christ was gradually deified or became the subject of 
miracles (ibid. p. 66). 

We are able to repudiate as unhistorical the notion of a naturalistic Christ 
hidden behind the miraculous Christ, the incarnate Son of God of the Church’s 
belief (ibid. p. 78). 
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In the Pilot for the 17th of August, 1901, will be found an article 
by the Bishop containing a vigorous criticism on the way in which 
Dr. Abbott had striven to explain away the raising of the widow's 
son, and Dr. Cheyne had dealt with the cursing of the barren fig- 
tree. The Bishop concludes : 


I think the time has come to tell this class of critics, with very considerable 
plainness, that their methods and its results on the one hand inspire us, as far 
as our convictions are concerned, with no kind of alarm, and, on the other, give 
us no real assistance. Their explanations of the miracles are quite improbable. 
They do not really emerge out of the historical situation. They are due not to 
properly historical situations at all, but to dogmatic presuppositions as to the 
inecredibility of miracles. 


Mr. Mallock waxes witty on the Bishop and Dr. Sanday explain- 
ing away ‘diabolic possession.” But does the Bishop do so? 
Romanes did in his Thoughts on Religion (p. 180), and his editor, the 
Bishop, appended this comment : 


Romanes’ line of argument in this note seems to me impossible to maintain. 
The emphasis that Jesus Christ lays on diabolic agency is so great that, if it is 
not a reality, He must be regarded either as seriously misled about realities 
which concern the spiritual life, or else as seriously misleading others. And in 
neither case could He be even the perfect Prophet. 


The following quotation is also necessary, for it disproves what 
Mr. Mallock has asserted—that the Bishop is pledged to every one of 


Dr. Sanday’s beliefs : 


Look at St. Mark’s Gospel: Do you find there the class of miracles that you 
could easily explain on a naturalistic basis? No: you find the record is such 
as yields to no naturalistic explanation at all. The miracle is at its maximum 
first of all in the earliest Gospel, and we have there not only the healings of 
demoniacs, though they excited at the time the greatest astonishment, of fever 
patients and paralytics, of which you may have analogies in faith healings, but 
you see the healing of the leper, the calming of the storm at sea, the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter, the healing of the issue of blood, the feeding of the five 
thousand, the walking on the water, the healing of the deaf and the blind man, 
and the cursing of the barren fig-tree. Now, what the limits of faith healing, as 
conceivable on a naturalistic basis, are I won't presume to define; but anyone 
who wants to investigate the trustworthiness of the fundamental Gospel 
narrative should make a special study of these miracles recorded in St. Mark's 
Gospel, and see how they defy any naturalistic interpretation, how interwoven 
they are with the sayings of Christ which appear to be the most indisputably 
authentic, and how a moral motive of mercy and judgment characterises them 
all (Second Lecture on the ‘ Trustworthiness of the Gospels ’). 


To conclude, in his fourth lecture on the Trustworthiness of the 
Gospels the Bishop says : ‘I cannot believe in the redemptive work 
and eliminate the miracles.’ 


IV. ConcLusion 


In this article no attempt has been made to defend the beliefs of 
the Bishop. They have been stated in his own words to allay 
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the widespread feeling of anxiety that has resulted from Mr. Mallock’s 
article. The Bishop holds an official position in the Church ; he is a 
guardian of the Faith. It is, in consequence, of importance that no 
falsehoods should be disseminated as to his teaching ; and few read 
theology except in the pages of magazines, 

No notice has been taken of Mr. Mallock’s criticism of the Bishop’s 
dissertation in defence of the Virgin Birth, for it would involve a 
discussion for which there is no space. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Mallock gives an amusing travesty of a few pages in that essay. It 
seems to have been Mr. Mallock’s object to shock the orthodox by 
proving the Bishop a heretic, and to amuse the heterodox by exhibit- 
ing him as a fool. The charge of heresy has broken down, and the 
imputation of foolishness may best be counteracted by reading the 
Bishop’s works. 

We started with the assumption that Mr. Mallock had not read 
the Bishop of Worcester’s works, and it is charitable to conclude in 
the same way. Mr. Mallock was probably furnished with his half- 
dozen quotations and with a scrap or two from Canon Henson and 
Mr. Beeby. For the rest he relied upon his inner consciousness and 
the methods of ‘constructive criticism.’ In future, he may be 
advised to keep these methods for dealing with ancient documents, 
lest ‘the plain men’ and ‘sensible laymen’ to whom he appeals, 
who know nothing of ‘ constructive criticism,’ may characterise his 
achievements in simple Saxon such as cannot appear in these pages. 
Mr. Mallock, I am reminded, has ere now written much disagreeable 
fiction. In future it is to be hoped that he will not associate it with 
the well-known name of a living man. 

H. Maynarp Smita. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY ART IN SIENA 


A GREAT national building that has been for ages the centre of the 
political and civic life of a race endowed to the highest degree with 
the power of artistic expression is a continuous record of their 
deepest feelings and ideals. In the structure itself, as in the works 
of art which decorate it, a people has externalised itself and eternised 
itself. Those currents of social feeling that have stirred the 
emotions of generations of artists and stimulated their inspiration 
have there found ordered, rhythmic utterance. Of no building is 
this more true than of the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena. The devotion 
of the rich Guelph burghers who built the palace to the city’s 
gracious sovereign Lady, and their ideals of government ; the gests 
of the heroes who fought for the republic; the squalor and 
decadence of the age that followed the Black Death—the age when 
Siena was brought low by foreign marauders and civic discord—the 
brief return of prosperity that marked the early decades of the 
Quattrocento and the alliance with Florence, typified in art in the 
achievement of Jacopo della Quercia; the temporary moral and 
spiritual revival brought about by S. Bernardino; the superficial 
splendour of the age of the Petrucci; the nation’s subsequent fall 
and enslavement—all these things are recorded in and about the 
walls of the rose-red palace with the Gothic windows a colonnelli, 
and the tower whose tall stem is crowned with a white flower. 

In this year of grace 1904, this pictured chronicle has been 
graingerised for our delight. Aided by Dr. Corrado Ricci’s fine 
connoisseurship and contagious energy, the Syndic—himself 4 
learned and discerning lover of his city’s art—and a band of willing 
helpers have set in order between the leaves of this book of history 
many works of the artists of old Siena, gathered from many places. 
Pictures and objects of art from remote country churches and 
distant villas, for a sight of which pilgrims of the beautiful have 
made long and arduous journeys, have been made accessible to those 
who have no time for such expeditions. Siena, too long criminally 
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careless of her children’s fame and her own glory, has at last set a 
splendid example to her neighbour cities. 

Of the ten thousand objects that have temporarily found a home in 
the Palazzo Pubblico many, of course, are historical or archxological 
illustrations, and nothing more. Concerning these things, interest- 
ing as they are, we cannot speak here. We must content ourselves 
with a brief survey of the more important works of art exhibited at 
the Mostra Senese. Even to the student of history such a survey 
may not be unprofitable ; for the most purely artistic work of art 
is at the same time an illustration of history in the widest and 
noblest sense of the term. 


In the collection of sculpture the great Sienese masters of the 
Trecento are of necessity;unrepresented, for of Lorenzo del Maitano, 
Tino di Camaino, and Cellino di Nese no work was procurable. Of 
the sculptors of the Quattrocento several important examples have 
been brought together. It is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
in such works as these the heart of Siena has found its most 
consummate expression ; for the tendency to overrate the importance 
of Tuscan painting has nowhere revealed itself more clearly than in 
recent writings upon Sienese art. It is necessary to insist again and 
again that in painting Siena has nothing to show that is of the same 
significance as the works in sculpture of Jacopo della Quercia or 
even of Lorenzo del Maitano and Neroccio. That is to say, no artist 
realised as fully the possibilities of paint as a medium of ordered 
expression as these three great artists realised the possibilities of 
stone. For the ‘ Ilaria del Carretto’ we would not take in exchange 
all the loveliest works of Simone Martini. And all Neroccio’s 
giraffe-like ‘Madonnas’ are not worthy of being weighed in the 
balances with one statue of his—the ‘ St. Catherine of Alexandria.’ 

By far the greatest of the works of art in the exhibition is 
Jacopo della Quercia’s ‘ Fonte Gaja,’ which at last has found again 
a fitting home. All that remains of it has been reverently recon- 
structed in the loggia of the Palazzo Pubblico. If Dr. Corrado Ricci 
and his assistants had done nothing else, for this one act they would 
merit the gratitude of all lovers of fine things. The compilers of 
the catalogue have been refreshingly liberal in their attributions to 
Quercia. At one time, in the early days of scientific criticism, it 
would have been necessary to oppose such a tendency. But the 
pendulum has now swung the other way, and some of the great 
masters have been robbed of works which legitimately belong to 
them. A wider study of the achievement of modern artists would, 
I think, correct this tendency. What undistinguished renderings 
of landscape we sometimes find even amongst the authentic works 
of Corot and Monét, what weak etchings that bear the mark of 
the butterfly! And in the field of great allegorical illustration 
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is there not some skimble-skamble stuff that is adorned with the 
name of its noblest modern master? Nevertheless critics take from 
the leading masters of the Quattrocento works which have their chief 
characteristics, but which are, perhaps, a little laboured and 
uninspired, and lacking here and there in fineness of quality. In 
the opinion of the present writer several works’ now vaguely 
assigned to his school are by Jacopo himself. I can find no grounds 
for supposing that any other hand than the master’s own designed 
the Madonna and four saints from the church of 8. Martino’ which 
are amongst the collection at the Mostra. At the same time I 
cannot agree that the two interesting wooden figures of St. Anthony 
and St. Ambrose,? so happily rediscovered by Dr. Corrado Ricci, are 
by Jacopo’s own hand. The futile exaggeration of a master’s most 
pronounced mannerisms is one of the common marks of the work of 
a pupil. A figure formerly assigned to Quercia is Vecchietta’s 
gilded wooden statue of St. John the Baptist from the church of 
Fogliano.* Here as elsewhere his naturalistic tendencies have led 
him to select a hard, uncomely type. The ‘St. John the Baptist’ 
from Montalcino,‘ an altogether feebler work, is obviously by one of 
Vecchietta’s imitators. 

A master with very different ideals was Neroccio. The only 
undoubted work by his hand in this section is the ‘ St. Catherine of 
Siena,’*® a painted wooden statue, from the Chapel of the Contrada 
dell’ Oca. The catalogue has assigned to the artist three other 
statues, the ‘St. Mary Magdalen’ from S. Spirito® and an ‘ Angel 
Gabriel’? and ‘ Virgin Annunciate.’* Moreover, Mr. Berenson#has 
attributed to him the bust of St. Catherine from the Palmieri- 
Nuti® Collection, a work which Dr. Ricci, following the greatest 
living authority on Tuscan sculpture, Dr. Bode, has given to Mino 
da Fiesole. The ‘ Annunciation’ from Santuccio, though not by 
Neroccio himself, reveals his influence. The ‘St. Mary Magdalen’ 
is undoubtedly a work of Giacomo Cozzarelli. The question of the 
authorship of the bust of St. Catherine is a more important andja 
more difficult problem. This work certainly possesses some of the 
qualities of Neroccio’s Madonnas. In the long neck and narrow 
shoulders, as in the lines of the veil that covers the saint’s head, it 
is possible to trace resemblances to a type common enough in the 
artist’s pictures, a type which is remarkable for a fragile and 
mannered gracility. But, just because it possesses these peculiari- 
ties, we cannot give it to Neroccio; for one of the most obvious 
facts concerning Neroccio is that his sculpture is as different as 
possible from his painting in aim and feeling. Take, for instance, 
two of the master’s most typical works—the panel of the Madonna 


1 Sala, ix. 15-19. 2 Ibid. viii. 84, 85, 3 Ibid. ix. 4, * Ibid. viii. 32. 
5 Ibid. ix. 1. © Ibid. ix. 8. ’ Ibid. ix. 7. * Ibid. ix. 6. 
* Ibid. ii. 287." 
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with S. Bernardino and ‘ St. Catherine’ in the Siena Gallery *® and 
the statue of St. Catherine of Alexandria, before alluded to, which is 
in the chapel of St. John the Baptist in the Duomo. In this one 
work, as in almost all Neroccio’s presentations of womanhood in 
painting, is a graceful, slender woman with an abnormally long thin 
neck. The modelling throughout is very slight, and for its esthetic 
effect the picture depends upon its beauty of line. It breathes of 
the Trecento. It takes us back to Simone Martini. Could you find 
anywhere a greater contrast to this figure than in the ‘ St. Catherine’ 
of the Duomo, a woman more massive than Palma’s ‘ St. Barbara’ ? 
Her hair is arranged in heavy masses above an Olympian brow. Her 
neck is as broad as that of the Lemnian ‘ Athene’ and much shorter. 
About her fine shoulders and nobly moulded form the heavy drapery 
hangs in Jarge folds. She has quite a Roman solidity and stability. 
Not grace but grandeur, not sweetness but strength are her pre- 
dominant qualities. Worthy is she to be one of the mothers of an 
imperial race, whose function it is ‘ to war down the proud.’ 

In form, as in feeling, nothing could be further removed from 
this figure than is the Palmieri ‘St. Catherine,’ with the wan, pensive 
face, the sloping shoulders, and the thin, emaciated body. If we 
wish to understand Nerocciv’s style as a sculptor in marble we must 
fix our attention upon his works in that medium and forget for the 
time his Madonnas in tempera. We shall then see that he is a 
faithful follower of Quercia’s manner, and the pupil and rival of 
Antonio Federighi, in whom the spirit of old Roman art lived 
again. To attribute this bust to Neroccio, Jacopo’s imitator, is 
certainly to make a mistake similar to that of the old critics who 
gave the work to Quercia himself. For it has nothing“of the classical 
spirit. It is as poignantly pathetic, as intimate, as subtly emotional 
in conception as a Madonna of Botticelli or an infant of Andrea 
della Robbia. In its ascetic grace, as in some of its morphological 
features—the sensitive mouth, the heavy eyelids, the high cheek 
bones, and the low brow—this bust seems to justify in a measure 
the attribution to Mino da Fiesole. But yet to me its authorship 
remains an insoluble problem. Whoever the sculptor mayjbe, this 
is one of the most impressive works of its period. 

Federighi himself is represented by three works. The earliest in 
date, an imposing wooden statue of the school of Quercia, is his 
‘St. Nicholas of Bari,’ a work given in the catalogue to Jacopo 
himself. Of scarcely less interest is his ‘ Moses,’ !* a figure in stone 
which once adorned the Piazzetta of the Ghetto. The young 
‘Bacchus’! of Count Achille d’Elci is in his most advanced ‘ Roman’ 
manner, and recalls the works of the master in the Siena Duomo. 


The exhibition of painting, through no fault of the committee, 
* No. 2865. " Sala, ix. 12. 2 Ibid. Staircase, 45. % Tbid. ii. 311, 
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is not sufficiently representative of the best periods of Sienese art. 
The permanent decorations of the Palace compensate, however, for 
some deficiencies in the list of panel pictures in the galleries of 
painting. Simone Martini and Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Taddeo di 
Bartolo and Vecchietta are but meagrely represented by paintings 
in tempera. But in the frescoes of the Sala della Pace and Sala 
del Mappamondo, the Chapel and the Ufficio di Anagrafi are to be 
found some of their noblest works. There are some great artists, 
however, who do not appear in the catalogue, or who are represented 
by only one genuine picture. Duccio, for instance, is only repre- 
sented by one panel, Francesco di Giorgio only by paintings of his 
pupils; and of Domenico di Bartolo, certainly a rare master, there 
is no single work. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Siena the artists most fully 
represented are not those who do her most credit. Of the weaker 
followers of the masters of the golden age there are literally scores 
of examples. Bartolo di Fredi, the representative of an age of 
decadence, occupies many square yards of wall space. And, 
amongst his numerous panels, there is not one of those small 
miniature-like pictures in which is his finest work ; there is nothing 
that has the flower-like charm, the delicate quality of the ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi,’ lately in Mr. Charles Butler’s collection. Sano di 
Pietro, certainly not one of the greatest of the Sienese masters of 
the Quattrocento, occupies half a room, and only four of his works 
there exhibited rise above the level of the religious pot-boiler. 

In quality, as distinct from quantity, the total exhibit of panel 
paintings does not compare very favourably with that recently seen 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Most of the really great 
masters of the school were at least as satisfactorily represented in 
the smaller exhibition. Duccio, Ugolino, Simone Martini, and 
Francesco di Giorgio could be better studied in London. And of 
Beccafumi we prefer Mr. Benson’s two pictures to any of the works 
shown in the Palazzo Pubblico, not excepting the ‘St. Michael’ of 
the Carmine. Save the ‘ Paradiso’ of the Palmieri-Nuti collection 
there is nothing by Giovanni di Paolo that is of the same exquisite 
quality as his four ‘Scenes from the Life of St. John the Baptist’ 
and Mr. Benson’s ‘Annunciation.’ But for the frescoes on the 
palace walls and the beautiful setting in which the imported works 
of art are placed, the Mostra Senese would have no enormous 
advantage in the section of painting over the little exhibition in 
London. It is in sculpture and in certain of the minor arts, such 
as goldsmith’s work, that the ‘ Mostra’ is memorable and unique. 

Of Duccio, as we have seen, there is but one example, the 
little Madonna of Count Stroganoff,’ an interesting work of the 
close of the master’s first period, and of about the same date as the 

™ Sala, xxvii. 87. 
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small triptych in our National Gallery. Of Duccio’s pupils there 
are many examples at Siena. Probably some day we may be able 
to identify the handiwork of ‘ Giorgio di Duccio, dipintore,’ of whom 
I have lately found mention in the accounts of the Hospital of 
8. Maria della Scala.'"* But at present we know little or nothing of 
several of the master’s followers. Of Segna, however, Duccio’s pupil 
and relative, we have some interesting examples, such as the 
Madonna of Signor Giuggioli'® and the repainted panels of the 
Madonna, St. John the Baptist, and St. James '’ from the ‘ Pieve’ 
of §. Giovanni d’ Asso, which are catalogued as ‘ Maniera di Duccio.’ 
These works show that, though a follower of Duccio, the artist was 
strongly influenced by Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi. A late 
work of Segna is the Madonna of Fogliano,’* which, but for its 
quality, might be by the hand of his son Niccold. 

The greatest of Sienese painters, the master who had the 
profoundest influence upon the school, is only represented by one 
work entirely by his own hand, the little ‘ Virgin Annunciate’ of 
the Stroganoff collection.’® It is distinguished by a marvellous 
thythm of line, a love of bright, pure colour, and an exquisite 
scrupulousness of technique. It is at- once a song, and a prayer, 
and a delicate flower. And no blossom of art that sprang up in 
later days within the sheltering rose-red walls of old Siena had 
the grace of form and the brilliancy and subtlety of colour of these 
blooms of the spring. 

Simone’s artistic ideal is attained, in a measure, in the panels 
of the polyptych of Orvieto,” which, though signed by the master, 
were executed, at least in part, by his assistant, Lippo Memmi. That 
ideal, too, is realised in a scarcely less degree in Lippo’s ‘ Madonna 
del Popolo’ from the church of the Servi,?! and his Madonna from 
8. Francesco at Asciano,”* here attributed to Sano di Pietro, but 
identified by me some years ago as a work of Simone’s great assistant. 

The Lorenzetti, as we have seen, are somewhat inadequately 
represented in the loan collection. Of Pietro there is only one 
fine panel, the Madonna of S. Pietro Ovile.** Of Ambrogio there 
is only the terribly repainted Madonna from Monastero** and 
another injured Madonna from Rapolano,”® which is perhaps not 
entirely by his own hand. In the case of Ambrogio the frescoes of 
the Sala del Mappamondo make up for the deficient representation 
of his art in the temporary picture gallery above. 

In the period that followed the golden age of Sienese painting— 
& peried of commercial depression and intermural strife, a period 

* Archivio di Stato, Siena, ‘ Spedale, Entrata e Uscita,’ Marzo 13, 1343 (i.e. 1344 
Present style). 

* Sala, xxvi. 14. " Ibid. xxvii. 15-17. 8 Ibid. xxvi. 11. 

” Ibid. xxvii. 38. %® Tdid. xxvii. 8-12. 2 Ibid. xxviii. 10. 


* Ibid. xxvii. 39. 2 Jbid. xxiii, 11. 21 Ibid. xxvii. 28. 
* Ibid. xxviii. 4. 
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when the companies of adventurers turned many of the country 
districts in the Sienese territory into a wilderness, a period of war 
and pestilence and famine—the arts languished. The degeneracy 
of this age is well illustrated on the walls of this exhibition by the 
works of Bartolo di Fredi. His preference for lean, aged, and 
misshapen types is characteristic of a master of a period of 
decadence.”® In his smaller panels, however, he succeeded in 
reproducing something of Simone’s charm of colour.” 

The name of his son, Andrea di Bartolo, does not appear in 
the catalogue, and he is unnoticed by any of those critics who have 
written about the Mostra Senese, and yet there are no less than seven 
panels in the exhibition by his hand. Two of them are signed, 
and although the signature is now somewhat indistinct it can still 
be made out with the assistance of the old works of reference in 
which it is given in full. In these two signed panels are represented 
the angel Gabriel and the Virgin Annunciate.” From them, and 
from another unpublished signed work in the Liechtenstein Collec- 
tion, we can gather the chief peculiarities of Andrea’s style. In his 
panels the ear is very characteristic, being curiously round in form; 
the mouth has thick lips and is slightly turned down at the corners; 
and the hair is arranged in thin, wavy locks. Andrea’s modelling 
is slight, but his work is distinguished by considerable grace of 
line. In his love of a golden brown tone, as in certain morpho- 
logical peculiarities, his pictures superficially resemble those of 
his fellow pupil Paolo di Giovanni Fei. There are, however, certain 
well defined differences between the styles of the two artists. In 
Andrea’s works, for instance, the eye is larger, more fully open, and 
has a larger iris than in Fei’s pictures; and the hair, too, is treated 
differently. In Fei’s panels it is much stiffer and more curly, and 
the high lights are more exaggerated than they are in those of his 
master’s son. 

Bearing Andrea’s peculiarities in mind we can identify his five 
other panels in the gallery, the ‘ Madonna’ from the priest’s house at 
S. Pietro Ovile,” one of the heterogeneous collection of works recently 
given to Andrea Vanni, the ‘St. Anthony’ and ‘St. Mary Magdalen’ 
from Buonconvento, which bear the official attribution ‘ Maniera di 
Pietro Lorenzetti,’*° and the half-figures of ‘St. Augustine’ and 
‘St. John the Baptist’ from Montalcino, labelled ‘Siena School.”” 
These last I judge to be early works of the master. 


2° This tendency is especially marked in some of his works from Montalcino, such 
as the ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ the ‘St. John led into the Desert,’ and the two scenes 
from the life of St. Philip, all in Sala, xxix. 

2 I have found in the Archives of the Hospital the date of Bartolo’s death. It 
occurred in February 1409-10 (‘ Spedale, Conti Correnti,’ H, f., 195 t). 

% Sala, xxix. 17, 20. These works are from the Church of 88. Pietro e Paolo, 


Buonconvento. 
2° Sala, xxix. 19. % Tbid. xxvii. 26, 27. %) Ibid. xxvii. 21, 22. 
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Of Paolo di Giovanni Fei himself there is only one work, the 
great altar-piece from S. Bernardino outside Porta Camollia. It is 
curious how little is known of Fei’s achievement even by those who 
have written about him. In Siena itself there are authentic pictures 
by him which have not been included in any list of his works. Of 
these I may mention here the beautiful ‘ Assumption’ of the Mar- 
chese Chigi and the ‘St. Peter and St. Paul’ which he painted in 
the year 1409 for the Hospital of Santa Maria della Scala. 

























The revival of Sienese painting began with Taddeo di Bartolo, a 
prolific artist who reached a fair level of attainment both in panel- 
painting and in fresco, and who is somewhat meagrely represented at 
the Siena Exhibition by one characteristic work, his ‘St. John the 
Baptist,’ ** a signed panel from the church of Ginestreto, near Siena, 
and by a charming panel of his school, a small ‘Madonna and 
Saints.’ ** But the true leaders of the new movement were Stefano 
di Giovanni, called Sassetta, and Domenico di Bartolo. Of Domenico 
there is no picture at the Mostra. Sassetta, however, is represented 
by no less than six authentic works—the ‘ Nativity’ from Asciano, 
the S. Pietro Ovile ‘ Annunciation,’ the Grosseto ‘Madonna,’ the 
little ‘Adoration of the Magi’ from the Saracini palace, and two 
panels belonging to M. Chalandon, which unce formed a part of the 
great ancona of Borgo San Sepolcro. In addition to these pictures 
by the master there are certain panels which, like Vecchietta’s ‘ St. 
lawrence’ and Sano di Pietro’s little ‘ Assumption,’ both in the Siena 






















































In  Gallery,3> were executed by Stefano’s pupils under his direct influ- 
and HM ence, Amongst these last is the ‘Madonna’ of Sano di Pietro from 
tel 7% Montalcino,®* in which the six angels above the Virgin might be by 
and JM Sassetta’s own hand, a ‘Madonna and Child’ belonging to Count 
his #§ Mignanelli,” and a cassone panel, in which are represented Judith 
and Holofernes, Delilah and Samson, and Solomon adoring an idol, 
five J by the same unknown master as Count Mignanelli’s picture. 
e at Sassetta was in some sense a follower of Bartolo di Fredi. His 
ntly tue masters, however, were the great artists of the best period of 
len @ Sienese painting ; and he was especially indebted to Simone. His 
radi HM indebtedness to Bartolo di Fredi is demonstrated in his ‘ N ativity of 
and i the Virgin’ from Asciano.** Those are mistaken who imagine that 
ol." Ti ke derived from Fei rather than from Bartolo the design for this 
picture. In order to prove this it is only necessary to place by the 
am ide of a reproduction of the Asciano altar-piece photographs of 
ms s c's ‘ Nativity of the Virgin’ in the Siena Gallery and of Bartolo di 
, fredi’s presentation of the same subject, which is in the Church 
th. 1 
" Archivio di Stato, ‘ Spedale, Conti Correnti,’ H, f. 386 t. I intend shortly to 
Paolo, Mi Pblish this and other documents relating to Andrea di Bartolo and Fei. 
* Sala, xxvii. 85. * Ibid. xxxiv. 6. * Nos. 227 and 577. 
* Sala, xxix. 8. 8? Ibid. xxxiii. 8. %* Sala, xxxiii. 7. 
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of S. Agostino at San Gimignano. It is then seen at a glance that 
in the general design of the picture, as in the single figures, Stefano’s 
‘ Nativity’ follows closely Bartolo’s, and has little direct relationship 
with that of Fei. The position of the bed, of the nurse and the child, 
and of St. Joachim and his companion is identical in the Asciano and 
S. Gimignano pictures. And in Sassetta’s panel the figure of the 
maidservant who enters the chamber by a door in the centre of the 
picture is a reproduction of a figure of Bartolo’s. 

Sassetta, in fact, descends direct through Bartolo and Lippo 
Memmi from Simone Martini. Unlike Giovanni di Paolo, he owes 
little to Fei. Simone is his exemplar ; he strives to revive Simone’s 
decorative ideals. 

Stefano di Giovanni’s most beautiful work at Siena is his 
‘ Annunciation’ from 8. Pietro Ovile, a work which though unmistak- 
ably of the Quattrocento is at the same time an imitation of Simone. 
I need not now recapitulate my reasons for giving this picture to Sas- 
setta. When this attribution was made I did not imagine that in 
the very period to which, for stylistic reasons, I assigned this picture 
Stefano lived near the church of S. Pietro Ovile, and held high office 
in the parish. Only within the last few weeks have I discovered that 
in the fourth decade of the fifteenth century he was gonfalonier of 
S. Pietro.** He is, moreover, the only painter who is recorded as 
living in the parish at that time. 

Many pictures at the Mostra bear the name of Sano di Pietro, 
but of these a fair proportion are works of his school turned out 
according to pattern. He was primarily a miniaturist, and the best 
qualities of his art are seen in the early ‘Madonna’ to which I have 
just alluded, and in Mr. Loeser’s beautiful little ‘Assumption.’ Of 
his larger pictures the most interesting is his ‘St. George,’ from 
8. Cristoforo, of which we have in the catalogue the traditional attri- 
bution to Salvanello, but which was given to its true author in 4 
recent article in the Rassegna d’ Arte.” 

As in the exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Giovanni di 
Paolo is well represented. Here are to be found none of those panels 
in which he so closely imitated Sassetta, and yet here, as elsewhere, 
he shows himself to be Sassetta’s follower. Amongst Giovanni's works 
at the Mostra are two beautiful examples of those small pictures 
in which the best qualities ‘of his art are fully displayed. Giovanni, % 
I have remarked elsewhere, was very sensitive to influence. The little 
‘ Paradise’! of the Palmieri-Nuti collection reveals the influence 
Gentile da Fabriano, not only in several of the types, but also in bis 
predilection for flowers and fruits, which he rendered with the minule 
accuracy of detail of a Memlinc or a Van der Goes. In certain othe! 


® Archivio di Stato, Siena, ‘ Riformazioni, Concistoro,’ 2872. The leaves of t 
book are not numbered. See under ‘8. Petri_ad Ovile inferioris.’ 
* Sala, xxviii. 7. “ Ibid. xxxiv. 12. 
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pictures of his—such as, for example, one of the ‘Scenes from the Life 
of St. John ’—he followed Gentile in adorning the framework of the 
picture with carefully studied representations of flowers. 

His ‘ Expulsion from Paradise,** lent by M. Chalandon, and his 
‘Voto per Tempesta di Mare’** prove that he had a vivid and 
fantastic imagination. In the ‘Expulsion’ is also manifested his 
power of rendering the nude, a quality which is more fully displayed 
in his ‘ Hell’ in the Siena Gallery * and in his ‘ Christ Suffering and 
Christ Triumphant.’ * 

The beautiful ‘ Madonna’ “ from the Conservatorio Femminile 
is the only picture in the Exhibition that can be given to Vecchietta, 
and this attribution, though probably correct, is by no means fully 
established. 

I will enumerate but three reasons which incline me to accept 
the attribution of this work to Vecchietta. In the first place this 
type of face is to be found in his other works, and notably in the 
‘Madonna del Manto.’ Secondly, with the single exception of 
Sassetta no other artist of this period succeeded so well in painting 
flesh illuminated by strong rays of sunlight. Of Vecchietta we 
recall the ‘ St. Lawrence’ in the Siena Gallery, and certain angels in 
the altar-piece of Pienza. Thirdly, I know no other Sienese artist 
of the Quattrocento who could have been the painter of the folds of 
the white scarf above the Virgin’s breast. Vecchietta’s masterly 
treatment of white drapery is one of the notable technical features 
of the Pienza ‘ Assumption.’ At the same time, whilst I am inclined 
to accept provisionally this attribution, I fully realise the difficulty 
of the problem that this picture presents. It is in a way unique 
and exactly resembles nothing in the whole range of Sienese art. 
Neroccio is represented by a Madonna and Child from the SS. Trinita,*’ 
again a difficult work, regarding which only the charlatan or the 
neophyte could be very dogmatic. Those certainly have some 
reason for their belief who hold that it is by Francesco di Giorgio. 
The attitude of the Madonna and the types of the saints vividly 
recall to us Francesco's S. Domenico altar-piece. The beautifully 
designed tabernacle with the base adorned with dancing children 
also favours the attribution to Francesco. But regarding the work 
as a whole, and noting especially its general colour scheme, I am 
inclined to hold that this is a work by Neroccio, painted under 
Francesco's influence, and but shortly before they dissolved their 
partnership. 

We do not hesitate to give also to Neroccio the two panels 
representing S. Bernardino preaching and a miracle of 8S. Ber- 
nardino.* They belong to an earlier date than the Madonna 

* Sala, xxxiv. 13. * Ibid. xxxv. 7. ** Siena Gallery, No. 172. 


* Idem. No. 212. * Sala, xxxv. 38, ” Tid, xxxv, 6. 
* Thid. i. 41. 
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of the SS. Trinita. Some of the types in these pictures are, as is 
natural, common to the works of both of the partners of this period; 
but other figures, such as the group of women, the left in the ‘ Saint 
Preaching,’ the fourth figure from the right in the upper row of 
listeners in the same scene, and the man who is supporting the 
demoniac woman in the other picture, are peculiarly characteristic 
of Neroccio. The drawing of the architecture and the treatment of 
perspective make it impossible that Francesco should have executed 
these works. They belong to Neroccio’s early period. He had 
already developed a partiality for blonde hair, for nearly every 
head in both paintings is crowned with masses of it. But charming 
as are several of his single figures, he had not yet learnt how to draw 
architecture, nor how to compose a picture. 

By Neroccio too are the decorations of a tabernacle that frames 
a Madonna of Sano di Pietro,“ and which was painted for some 
member of the Spannocchi family. On the base of this tabernacle, 
in five tondi, he has painted five figures representing an Annunciation 
and a ‘ Pieta.’ 

Francesco di Giorgio is also represented by two pupils’ works. 
One of these panels, a much restored Madonna from Monastero,™ is 
by the same hand as a Madonna, ‘St. Jerome,’ and ‘St. Antony’ in 
Mr. Butler’s collection ;*' the other picture, a Madonna of Count 
Mignanelli, is much nearer to the master; but it has none of the 
quality of smal] panels by his own hand, like Sir Frederick Cook’s 
‘Nativity.’ Of the third of Vecchietta’s followers, Benvenuto di 
Giovanni, there are two pictures, one an early panel, the other 4 
late work. The early picture is the charming little Madonna from 
the church of 8. Sebastiano.*? The later panel represents the 
return of Gregory the Eleventh from Avignon. Benvenuto’s son, 
Girolamo, is best represented by his large ‘Assumption’ from 
Montalcino.” 

Perhaps the greatest of the Sienese painters of the Quattrocento 
was Matteo di Giovanni. Every period of his artistic career is well 
represented here. His earliest works are the two side panels 
formerly attached to Sassetta’s ‘Annunciation,’ but which now flank 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s Madonna.» These panels manifest the influence 
of Vecchietta rather than of his master, Domenico di Bartolo. The 
‘S. Bernardino’ and the ‘Crucifixion’ are both imitated from the 
doors of the press formerly at the Hospital and now at the Siena 
Gallery. It is not to be wondered at that the ‘St. John Baptist’ 


Sala, xxix. 35. This tabernacle belongs to the Barone Sergardi Biringucci. 

® Ibid, xxix. 11. 

*! Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of an Exhibition of Pictures of th 
School of Siena (London, 1904), p. 73. 

5? Sala, xxxiii. 17. 58 Ibid. xxxiii. 12.  Tbid. xxv. 6. 

*s Dr. Ricci was, I think, the first to point out that these panels were formerly 
attached to the ‘ Annunciation.’ 
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and the two side panels catalogued ‘ Maniera di Vecchietta’ have 
been given by one critic, Dr. E. Jacobsen, to Vecchietta himself. 
They were probably painted in a rather obscure period of Matteo’s 
career, when he resided in the parish of S. Pietro Ovile.* Of his 
middle period there are two large examples, the ‘ St. Jerome’ of Signor 
Cassini, an imposing but somewhat laboured work, and the Madonnas 
of ‘S. Eugenia’ and of 8. Sebastiano. His last period is well repre- 
sented by the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ from 8. Agostino, a 
picture which has not received the attention it deserves. It reveals 
to us Matteo as a master of portraiture; and we can well understand 
how it came about that he was ordered to paint the portraits of 
Sienese ladies.” There are at least three portraits in this picture. 
The two men who are sitting to the right and left of Herod are 
taking no part in the action and are obviously representations of 
living people. Dr. Jacobsen has suggested that one of them, who 
wears a red berretta, is the artist himself. The other may well be 
the painter’s patron who ordered the picture. These portraits are 
in harmony with the rest of the picture. Excited by reports of 
Turkish atrocities, and by blood-curdling dramatic representations 
of infidel cruelty, this painter of ethereal Madonnas and visionary 
saints in his ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ indulges in orgies of 
naturalism. 

Guidoccio Cozzarelli, Matteo’s pupil, is represented by a number 
of characteristic works. In the ‘Madonna of Montefollonica,’ as in 
Signor Placidi’s ‘Madonna’ (catalogued ‘ Maniera di Matteo’), he 
appears as a close imitator of his master, as he does also in a 
charming predella from Buonconvento. The drooping eyelids in 
this picture, the weakness of some of the figures, and the general 
note of languid sentimentality reveal the pupil’s hand, who notwith- 
standing was never stronger, never nearer to his great, master than 
in these small miniature-like panels. The large ‘ Baptism’ * from 
Sinalunga exposes the failings of this charming miniaturist. 

Pietro di Domenico and Andrea di Niccold carried into the 
sixteenth century the aims of the early Sienese masters. In his 
best work in this collection,®® an ‘ Adoration,’ Pietro appears as an 
imitator of Benvenuto. At the same time he reveals his artistic 
kinship with Fungai and Pacchiarotto. Of Andrea there is nothing 
quite so archaic at Siena as the ‘Madonna’ of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
—a work inspired by Neroccio. But in his latest works, in pictures 
like the ‘Shoemaker’s Madonna,’ ® painted when the Cinquecento 
was already a decade old, the artist still reveals himself as incurably 
Sienese in his artistic aims, notwithstanding the manifestation of 


* Arch. di Stato, Siena, ‘Spedale, Conti Correnti,’ H. f, 375. 

* In a MS. volume in the Chigi Library, a contemporary sonnet upon a portrait 
ofa lady by Matteo. Codex, M.V., 102. 

*® Sala, xxiv. 7. 8® Ibid. xxxv. 6. ® Tbid. xxiv..13. 
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Umbrian influence in the landscape and in the face and form of 
the Madonna. 


At last in the Cinquecento the old ideals of the Sienese were 
forsaken. Throughout the Quattrocento Siena had not indeed 
proved entirely impervious to foreign influences. In the works of 
Giovanni di Paolo are traces of the influence of Gentile da Fabriano 
and Fra Angelico. Vecchietta in one of his later works introduced 
two figures imitated from Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. One at least of 
Francesco di Giorgio’s pictures shows that his art was not unaffected 
by the presence in Siena of Girolamo da Cremona.*' Matteo in 
his later period owed something to Botticelli. 

But though Sienese artists were not uninfluenced by great masters 
of other schools they were loyal on the whole to the decorative ideals 
of Simone until the dawn of the Cinquecento, At that time Siena was 
visited by Sodoma and Pintoricchio, Signorelli and Perugino. Pin- 
toricchio and Sodoma made the city their home. Thus was brought 
about an artistic revolution. Fungai—who in his youth had been 
influenced by Giovanni di Paolo, Vecchietta and Francesco di Giorgio 
—and Pacchiarotto—who in his early career had been an imitator of 
Matteo—deserted the old Sienese manner. They and their contem- 
poraries and followers in Siena became eclectics, now following Sodoma 
and now Raphael and other Umbrians. Of Fungai we have here two 
characteristic examples of his later or Umbrian manner, Mr. Loeser’s 
decorative ‘Sibyl’ ® and the great ‘Coronation’ from the church 
of Fontegiusta.” Pacchiarotto may be seen at the Exhibition in 
all his chief artistic phases. In the Madonna with St. Sebastian 
and St. Margaret * he appears as a follower of Matteo. In the 
large altar-piece from Buonconvento,® although there are still strong 
traces of Matteo’s influences, the picture has something of an 
Umbrian character. In the beautiful ‘Holy Family and Angels’ “ 
of the Palmieri-Nuti collection Pacchiarotto comes before us as alto- 
gether a Sienese-Umbrian, and there is no more trace in his works 
of the influence of Matteo. 

Of the two foreign artists who exercised so profound an influence 
on the Sienese school, Pintoricchio is only represented by two school 
pictures, and of Sodoma’s achievement there is no really fine example 
in the galleries. But in the case of Sodoma the altar-piece of the 
chapel of the Palace and the frescoes of the Sala del Mappamondo 
and the Gabinetto del Sindaco make up the deficiencies in the 
temporary collection. 

Sodoma’s assistant Pacchia, that most consistently mobile of 


“ See Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Exhibition of Pictures of the School 
of Siena, 1904, p. 56. 

@ Sala, xxxiv. 35. ® Thid. xxv. 4. * Ibid, xxxiii. 18, 

* Ibid. xxiii. 4.. * Ibid. xxxv. 15. 
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eclectics, is admirably represented in the Exhibition, although there 
is nothing here so fine as his Raphaelesque ‘Madonna’ in the 
church of 8. Cristoforo, or his altar-piece at Sinalunga. In the 
‘Coronation of the Virgin’ of 8. Spirito™ and the ‘ Ascension’ ® of 
the Carmine Raphael’s influence predominates; in the ‘ Annuncia- 
tion’ from Sarteano that of Fra Bartolommeo. 

Of Peruzzi it was not possible for the committee to acquire 
any fine or authentic example. Being first of all an architect 
and after that a great decorator of architecture, he is never seen 
at his best in a panel painting. Moreover, some of the pictures 
attributed to him are by his pupils and some have nothing to do 
with him. In this collection he is represented by a Madonna® 
from 8. Ansano a Dofana, a work of some brilliant follower who had 
become imbued with Peruzzi’s classical enthusiasm, and had some 
skill as a draughtsman, but who was a far weaker colourist than his 
master. 

Beccafumi, the last of the great Sienese, is represented by the 
Michaelangelesque ‘ St. Michael’ of the Carmine, by several Holy 
Families of varying quality and interest, and by one or two smaller 
works. The ‘St. Michael’ is undoubtedly one of the masterpieces 
of its school. But none of the other works of the master exhibited 
here are very interesting or significant. We look in vain in the 
galleries for one of those works of his in which he rivals Fra Barto- 


lommeo in his treatment of landscape. 


It is natural that a people whose decorative ideal was a hieratic 
sumptuousness, a people who loved rich colours and splendid 
materials, and whose artists showed singular niceness and refinement 
in the perfection of detail, should have excelled in those minor arts 
which add so much to the beauty and comeliness of civilised life. 
Of the minor arts of the Sienese that which is most adequately 
represented in this exhibition is the art of the goldsmith. 

In this art Siena in the later middle ages knew no rival. In 
the thirteenth century one of her artists helped to make beautiful 
Dante’s sagrestia dei begli arredi at Pistoia, and in the following 
age Sienese goldsmiths were employed both by Pope and Emperor. 
Lando di Pietro made the crown of Henry the Seventh, and Magister 
Torus was the official goldsmith of the Papal Court. Of these artists 
the only work at the Mostra is the reliquary of Santuccio, which 
now helps to make more sumptuous the shadowy splendour of 
the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico. This masterpiece is tradi- 
tionally attributed to Lando di Pietro. By the great contemporary 
of Lando ahd Torus, Ugolino di Vieri, is the fine reliquary of 
8. Savino, which he made with the assistance of Vivo di Lando. 
Ugolino’s masterpiece, the great reliquary of the Corporale, Orvieto 

* Sala, xxv. 2. ® Ibid. xxv. 138. ® Ibid. xxxvii. 14. 
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could not spare. A curious and interesting piece is the ‘Tree of 
Jesse,’ a signed work of Gabriele d’ Antonio. But it is inferior in 
artistic quality to the great reliquaries of Lando and Ugolino, 
belonging as it does to a generation when the flood tide of Siena’s 
art was already ebbing fast. 

Of the great Sienese goldsmiths of the Quattrocento, Goro di 
Neroccio and Francesco d’ Antonio, several beautiful works are to be 
seen at the Palazzo Pubblico. Amongst a variety of authentic 
works by Goro is the curious reliquario a braceio from the Hospital 
of Santa Maria della Scala, and another reliquary from Massa 
Marittima. Francesco’s two masterpieces have both been secured for 
the Exhibition. The reliquary of St. John the Baptist (1466), from 
the Duomo, and the smaller, simpler reliquary from the Osservanza 
(1467) are amongst the beautiful things in the Cappella del Consiglio. 
Unfortunately the men of the later Renaissance could appreciate 
neither the refined simplicity of such a work as the Osservanza 
casket, nor its absolute rightness of proportion; consequently it is 
now surmounted by a tabernacle and two ill-placed, brawny angels 
in dishevelled robes. The Golden Roses given to Siena by two of 
her sons who climbed to St. Peter’s chair, A2neas Sylvius Piccolomini 
and Fabio Chigi, serve to illustrate the patent truth that from the 
middle of the fourteenth century the art of the goldsmith in Siena 
had been travelling down an inclined plane, broken by a short rise 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, but of which, after that date, 
the gradient became steeper and steeper, until at last it reached the 
lowest abyss of vulgarity in the productions of ‘]’Art Nouveau.’ 

The exhibition of illuminated books and leaves of books is large 
and fairly representative. The series begins with a remarkable 
Bible of Montalcino, a work of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
by the same hand, I think, as an illuminated letter in the Beckerath 
collection.” One of the three great Sienese miniaturists of the 
Trecento, Niccold di Ser Sozzo, is represented by his wonderful 
frontispiece of the Caleffo dell’ Assunta. But neither to Lippo 
Memmi nor to Lippo Vanni can any work in this section be assigned, 
unless it be an Antiphonary from the Public Library ™ which has 
some of Vanni’s peculiarities. 

The most disappointing section of the Exhibition is that of 
majolica. But of this and of the fine collections of vestments, lace, 
and embroideries which illustrate the Sienese love of beautiful 
pattern and splendour of service I have not space to write.” Nor 
can I give any account of the fine collections of armour, furniture, 
and historical and archeological illustrations. Of the book covers 

% Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition and Works of Art of the School of Siena, 


1904. See p. 81 of the Catalogue. 


" Sala, vii. 25. 
Although in Siena itself are several fine Sienese plates, not one of them was 
shown at the Mostra. 
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I can only note in passing four from the Archivio di Stato. Of these 
covers three are decorated with much injured paintings by Vecchi- 
etta,” hitherto unidentified; and the fourth bears a painting by 
Giovanni di Paolo.” 


To him to whom one of the chief uses of collections of works of 
art and archwological objects is that they help him to reconstruct 
the environment of the men of a past age, and to read their deepest 
emotions, Siena may seem to have less need of an exhibition of this 
kind than any other European town ; for the city itself is a museum, 
and every street an abode of the Muses. No work of art that adorns 
Siena is more lovely, more eloquent of feeling than herself—fair, 
untamed queen, for ever young. No archeological illustrations are 
more interesting than the palaces which line her narrow ways. 

To meet Gian Galeazzo Visconti, or even Leonardo da Vinci or 
Matteo Bandello, among the network of electric tram-lines in the 
Great Piazza of Milan, the Piazza del Duomo, would seem an incon- 
gruous encounter even to the most imaginative traveller; but if on 
some summer night we were to catch sight of Provenzano Salvani 
in the great Sienese piazza, the Piazza del Campo, or were to meet 
8. Bernardino in the frescoed hall of the Hospital, or to descry Cecco 
Angiolieri talking to Becchina down by Fontebranda, would his 
presence give us any feeling of incongruity ? would any one of them 
seem to be entirely out of harmony with his surroundings ? 

Nevertheless, for the credit of Siena, and for the assistance of her 
own and other students, the Sienese ought to see to it that from this 
exhibition a permanent museum shall take its origin, a museum 
which shall illustrate, as far as is possible, the history of her sculp- 
ture and her splendid triumphs in the minor arts. With the 
generous help of the heads of her ancient families it is yet feasible 
for the Sienese to form such a collection; but every year it will 
become more difficult to do so. A serious and united effort is neces- 
sary, and it ought to be made at once. 

LanGTon Douatas. 


73 Sala, viii. 5, 6, 9. ™ Tbid. viii. No. 8. 
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THE LITERATURE OF FINLAND 


Ir is @ common saying among Finlanders that their hope for the 
future lies in their language and their religion, because it is only 
by means of these that they can claim to possess a separate 
nationality. It was probably for this reason that in the spring of 
1901 their literature suddenly assumed an aspect of political import- 
ance, when a professor from Helsingfors, who had signified his intention 
of giving a lecture on the subject at Christiania, was prohibited from 
doing so by the Russian Government. It is doubtful whether any 
action could have been better calculated to arouse public interest in 
Finland or to increase the demand for Finnish novels, and the follow- 
ing sketch is the outcome of a study which was primarily undertaken 
for the purpose of satisfying the writer’s curiosity. More than a 
sketch it cannot claim to be, for even the most cursory study was 
sufficient to show that, as regards works of fiction, Finland is able to 
hold her own with Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, while as regards 
the traditional poetry of the Kalevala she occupies a position which 
is in all respects unique. 

The Kalevala, as we have it in Crawford’s excellent translation, 
is one of those rare productions of which it is impossible to speak too 
highly. The majority of books which boast of a similar history are 
of the kind to be read with effort and perseverance, content if here 
and there some striking sentence is discovered, but the reading of the 
Kalevala calls for no such strenuous effort ; no one who has heard it 
can ever forget the story of the encounter between the rival poets of 
Finland and Lapland, and the wondrous glimpse it gave him into 
bygone days when sledges were made of gold and whips were enamelled 
with pearls. The gorgeous descriptions of Wainamoinen’s magic 
vessel and the beauty of the Lapp maiden, Aino the Golden-haired, 
are so unlike anything that could have been expected from the land 
of ice and snow that it is not surprising if the publication of the Kalevala 
in 1833 should have attracted the attention of students in all parts 
of the world, and brought about a revival of Finnish, a language 
which had hitherto been regarded as that of the lower orders only, 
no books being published in it except such as were intended for reli- 
gious or educational purposes. The formation of the Finnish Literary 
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Society was one of the first signs of change, and before long the 
language question began to give rise to serious dispute. A newspaper 
was started to uphold the interests of the Finnish-speaking population, 
and in its columns Swedish was alluded to as a foreign tongue and 
blamed for being the cause of the low educational standard which was 
at that time prevalent in Finland ; but it was not until 1860 that the 
‘ Young Fennomans,’ as they were called, entered the field of practical 
politics with their watchword, ‘One people, one language,’ a saying 
which has recently been changed for another, now that the nation’s 
misfortune has drawr. the conflicting parties together : ‘ Of one mind, 
albeit of two languages.’ 

Meanwhile the opposite party, consisting of the ‘Svecomans,’ 
had started a rival association called ‘the Swedish Literary Society 
in Finland,’ which, besides numerous other publications, included 
the works of three of their own writers who had flourished at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, whose names were Franzén, 
Runeberg, and Topelius. The first-named was the author of the 
Selma Songs, inspired, like many other poems of that period, by 
Macpherson’s Ossian; Runeberg was one of the most celebrated 
poets of his day, and his prelude-to Hnsign Staal’s Tales has since 
become the Finnish national song, which is now forbidden to be sung, 
although it contains nothing more political than an expression of 
affection for the land of the thousand lakes, the ‘ Fosterland,’ as the 
Swedish population are wont to call it, in contrast to the ‘Fatherland’ 
of their Finnish brethren. Runeberg’s longer poems are mostly 
written in hexameters, Hannah, The Elk Hunters, and The Grave in 
Perrho being among his best. Topelius, the third writer belonging 
to this period, although possessed of less originality than the others, 
was famed for the beauty of his style, and his novels are said to bear 
traces of the influence of Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, and Alexandre 
Dumas. 

The works of the above-mentioned writers may be said to repre- 
sent the Finnish classics, and from them we shall pass on to six writers 
of contemporary fiction, divided into two groups, representative of 
the two races to which they belong, although as regards the literature 
of the present day there is scarcely any characteristic distinction to 
be observed between the two; a fact which is not surprising when we 
consider that difference of race cannot be very strongly defined after 
generations of intermarriage. Karl August Tavaststjerna, whose 
name occupies the foremost place among the Swedish writers, was a 
member of one of the few remaining families belonging to the old 
Finnish nobility, and a descendant of the famous Eric Tavast, who 
was raised to the peerage in the seventeenth century. The author 
was born in 1860, and died of consumption a few years ago, leaving 
@ large and varied selection of literary works, consisting of poetry, 
plays, novels, short stories, and sketches. There was scarcely any 
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form of belles-lettres which he did not attempt, although it was with 
his novels that he attained the greatest success. 

His early years were spent on his mother’s property, and the 
misery which he witnessed at the time of the great famine left an 
indelible impression on his youthful mind, which was afterwards to 
bear fruit in a novel called Hard Times, where he describes his mother 
in the person of Fru von Blume, who dies of fever while nursing the 
poor on her estate. 

Tavaststjerna was twenty-six when he published his first novel 
in two volumes, called Friends from Childhood, of which four thousand 
copies were sold within two years. It is a story of university life at 
Helsingfors, and the principal characters in the book are Benjamin 
Thomen and his self-righteous friend, Syberg. Benjamin is engaged 
to a girl named Sigrid, whom he eventually throws over, and goes 
to Paris to enjoy life in the quartier latin. Sigrid consoles herself 
by joining the great body of emancipated women whose ideal it is 
to become self-supporting whether their circumstances require it or 
not ; she earns a good salary, and when after the lapse of many years 
Benjamin returns like the prodigal, having squandered his substance, 
there seems to be some likelihood of a reconciliation. Unfortunately 
Sigrid allows herself to be cajoled by Syberg into lending money to 
her former fiancé, with the promise that he shall never knowit. Syberg, 
who is himself in love with her, betrays the secret, knowing that Ben- 
jamin will never wish to look her in the face again when he discovers 
that it is to her that he is indebted. Benjamin is furious, returns 
the money, and Sigrid dies of consumption, leaving him her savings. 

Tavaststjerna delights in contrasts, and is never so happy as when 
he can find two opposite types of character and set them face to face 
to work out a problem. In this story the contrast is drawn between 
@ man and woman of types which are neither exaggerated nor uncom- 
mon: the man sacrifices his career to the enjoyment of the moment, 
while the woman goes to the other extreme and sacrifices life itself 
for an idea, and dies because she has worked too hard and practised 
too great economy in food and necessary comforts. In his next book, 
A Native, he contrasts the man who has always lived at home, with 
the cosmopolitan. Vahlin is the name of the former ; he is the editor 
of a liberal paper, an earnest democrat and idealist. His friend, 
Haard, is a man who spends a great part of his time in travelling, 
and prides himself upon being a man of the world ; he despises Vahlin’s 
simplicity, and judges life from an entirely different standpoint. As 
we read the story we are made to feel that the author’s sympathies 
are struggling with his common sense: Vahlin is the type he loves, 
and to which he returns again and again ; he is the man who allows 
himself to be guided by the instincts of his heart, believing that good 
is destined in the end to overcome evil; he is Tavaststjerna’s better 
self, while Haard is what the world has tried to make of him. 
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The two men go together to a music-hall which bears the ominous 
name of ‘ Perdition,’ and there they both fall in love with a girl named 
Hilma, who is one of the singers. Vahlin’s intentions are strictly 
honourable, Haard’s are not; but Hilma understands Haard because 
he is just the sort of man whom she has been accustomed to meet, 
whereas Vahlin differs so completely from any with whom she has 
come into contact that she is quite at a loss to understand him. His 
offer of respectable lodgings and a good education does not appeal 
to her, but she accepts because it appears to offer wider prospects 
than her other alternative, which is to marry the fat and somewhat 
elderly proprietor of the music-hall. 

Vahlin pursues his course with enthusiasm: he gives her two hours’ 
daily teaching, the subjects being the history of civilisation and the 
Swedish language, varied by readings from Thackeray. Hilma is 
grateful, but does not enjoy the lessons; she respects her teacher but 
does not love him, and is never at her ease in his presence. She finds 
Haard’s society, on the other hand, extremely amusing, and they 
meet in secret. Haard, with his ‘ upper-class philosophy,’ as Vahlin 
calls it, cannot grasp the fact that his friend can seriously contem- 
plate marriage with a girl of Hilma’s standing, and when he finally 
does marry her Haard will neither overlook her past himself, nor 
allow others to do so, in spite of the fact that it is he himself who is 
chiefly to blame in the matter. ‘Of course,’ he says, ‘when Vahlin 
is married he cannot expect his friends to receive his wife.’ And he 
was right, as their first dinner party only too plainly proved. The 
description is painfully realistic : the reader is made to feel the shame 
that Vahlin suffers during those hours of tension, when his wife shows 
herself utterly incapable of behaving with decorum and appearing 
at her ease at the same time, while the men—for the visitors are all 
men—are apt to overlook the respect that is due to their hostess. 

It is an unhappy book, because the idealist is condemned to dis- 
illusionment, yet not to failure. Vahlin was not altogether mis- 
taken when he recognised the existence of good qualities in Hilma: 
she has a warm heart, and soon learns to love him in spite of the 
lessons which he continues to inflict upon her; and as the book closes 
we are left to believe that, although she never acquires the ease of 
manner which belongs to the best society, there is hope for improve- 
ment and a better mutual understanding. 

It has been said of Tavaststjerna that he is ‘ the most melancholy 
writer in the most melancholy country in the world,’ but the saying 
is unfair : in the first place there is no evidence to show that Finland 
is a melancholy country ; as regards literature it might almost be 
said to rise above the average in optimism, while as to the author in 
question, though melancholy, it cannot be said that he is ever morbid. 
His last novel, 4 Regiment of Women, deals with the language question 
and the conflict between the two races. In Doctor Udde we have 
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Vahlin, the idealist, over again; but fate deals more kindly in pro- 
viding him with a fiancée after his own heart, an independent young 
woman who attends her ‘ office’ with the regularity of a city man. 
Dr. Udde is an aspirant who has failed as a poet, but gained some 
success as a literary critic owing to the boldness with which he has 
criticised tke ethics of Ibsen in a certain celebrated lecture. He is 
of Finnish descent, but through long habit has adopted the Swedish 
language, and knows no more of the Finnish peasantry than such 
ideas as can be gleaned from Runeberg’s Cuttage Girl—a romantic 
idealised description which bears no more resemblance to the reality 
than such descriptions generally do. The story is one of disillusion- 
ment. In order to enlarge his acquaintance with the habits and 
character of the Finnish peasant and to improve his knowledge of 
the language he goes as lodger for six months to Manola Farm, where 
he hopes to live with the family and to become one of them for the 
time being; but he finds that this is not to be, and is distressed at 
the lack of friendliness shown him, and disappointed because they 
insist on treating him as a grand gentleman from Helsingfors. The 
ugliness of the house and the sparse comforts of the overheated rooms, 
no less than the extreme shortness of his bed, are a continual source 
of trouble. The hostess, as the mistress of a house is always called 
in Finland, thinks that he must be mad for wishing to decorate the 
bare walls of his room with pieces of old harness; and the maid-servant, 
on entering suddenly one morning while he is practising gymnastics, 
believes him to be a member of the sect of Shakers engaged in devo- 
tional exercises ! 

Manola Farm is forty-two miles from the nearest railway station, 
and Dr. Udde finds the life very monotonous after Helsingfors. The 
stillness of the winter depresses him; not only is there no one to 
whom he can talk of his interests, but he does not feel in the least 
inclined to work. The fact is that the prosaic nature of his sur- 
roundings has raised the ghost of doubt; he has begun to wonder 
whether his work is as important as he had imagined, whether literary 
labour has any real value at all; while as for his doctor’s degree— 
what was that worth? At last his despondency becomes so great 
that he even begins to doubt the importance of his celebrated lecture 
on the ethics of Ibsen. His discouragement leads him to form a very 
unfavourable opinion of the ‘hostess’ and her son; the latter is 
described as being 


quite unable to see himself in the light of circumstances, in which respect, 
alas! he was not singular. He had no more self-consciousness than a child— 
severe critics and lovers of truth might say than an animal. But then the 
ninety-nine hundredth portion of mankind are’ like him, they live without self- 
consciousness, and we are not worse than others by being the same as they are. 
The lack of self-consciousness is held to be a sign of health, and Heaven knows 
if it be not really so, 
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Only one logical thought has taken root in the young man’s mind, 
and that is ‘that one must never place confidence in awoman.’ With 
that he is perfectly satisfied. 

The crass materialism of the peasants is a subject which is alluded 
to again and again, and the question arises, whether the difference 
is really one of class or whether it is to be sought for in a more far- 
reaching distinction, i.e. difference of race? The question is one 
which often occurs when reading books about Finland, where the 
sense of class distinction appears to be abnormally acute compared 
with other northern countries, with the exception, of course, of 
Russia. 

Apart from its social problems A Regiment of Women is an exciting 
novel, and the adventures of Ida, the maid-servant, are most thrilling, 
especially when she consults the witch, visits the churchyard at the 
fatal hour of midnight, and almost makes her young master sick by 
administering magic love potions mixed with his morning coffee. 
Finally she succeeds in borrowing a little waif from a gipsy woman 
in order to keep her lover true, but fails in her intrigue because the 
paternity is foisted on Dr. Udde, the result being that his disappoint- 
ment in the rural Venus is tenfold intensified. 

The plays are the least successful of Tavaststjerna’s literary works, 
and next in importance to the novels may be classed a small volume 
dedicated to his wife bearing the title of A Wedding Journey (1893), 
and consisting of letters from a young couple on their honeymoon. 
The bride is a character with whom we are already familiar, only 
that in this case her ambitions are literary, and she is busily engaged 
in writing a book on men, women, and marriage. At first the husband 
is inclined to raise objections to his name, as he expresses it, appearing 
on the title page ; but his objections are soon overruled, and she is 
able to write confidently to her sister that ‘our marriage promises 
to be an ideal relation between two modern individuals.’ 

The best letter in the book is the one which the husband writes 
to an old friend whom he congratulates upon his approaching marriage, 
and tries to encourage with an account of his own experience, telling 
him that marriage nowadays is a very different thing from what it 
used to be, judging from the old-fashioned novels. It no longer 
entails settling down, being buried alive, and all that sort of thing ; 
but, on the contrary, it is the beginning of a new kind of life with 
fresh experiences, and full of what is called psychology. He warns 
his friend that the young lady whom he is about to marry takes a 
great interest in social questions, and is an admirer of Ibsen ; that she 
idolises Nora, and is writing a treatise upon Hedda Gabler. He 
strongly advises him to read the last-named piece, and to bear in 
mind that he is about to play the part of Tesman in a new drama. 
‘This kind of literature,’ he says, ‘is of decided importance for us 
men, we can make use of it in conversation as a kind of lexicon, 
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and we ought to be grateful to the authors instead of abusing them, 
because they throw light upon the dark places of undeveloped brain 
cells.’ He goes on to say that his own literary sympathies were not 
great in former times, but all that is changed since he made the 
discovery that his wife is a budding authoress. Of course it was a 
great blow at first, as it doubtless will be to his friend, but after all 
it isn’t as bad as it seems. The principal thing is to try to under- 
stand these women ; it doesn’t in the least matter if you don’t succeed 
so long as your wife is aware that the effort is being made. He under- 
stands his wife sufficiently to realise that a study of Ibsen is absolutely 
needful, and has sent for six volumes of his works in order that she 
shall find him intent on reading them ; that will do for the present. 
But, of course, one must never allow oneself to be drawn into a 
literary discussion with a woman, for it would never do to betray 
ignorance. 

It is a noticeable fact about Tavaststjerna that he wrote in a 
lighter and more cheerful vein as he neared his end, and he was not 
forty when he died. 

Jacob Ahrenberg, born 1847, began his literary career by writing 
some short stories and character sketches descriptive of life in the 
east of Finland, where his business as an architect took him. His 
first novel, The Heehoolites, was published in 1889, having for subject 
a religious sect which derives its name from the groans that were 
supposed to accompany the prayers of its followers. The person of 
Adam Pihlhjerta, the lay preacher, affords an opportunity for one of 
those vivid character sketches in which Ahrenberg excels. Adam 
is a lodger in the house of an innkeeper, who for eighteen years has 
cherished a tame snake which makes its appearance regularly every 
evening at sunset, when the family feed it with milk; they call it 
“household luck,’ but to Adam it is nothing less than the personifica- 
tion of the Tempter in the garden of Eden, to feed whom is to offer 
sacrifice to the Evil One, while to believe in it as a luck-bringer is to 
worship the Devil and all his works. Adam takes the opportunity 
while the creature is sipping milk to stamp on its head with the heel 
of his hobnailed boot and fling it into the fire, where it writhes in 
agony on the glowing coals. The innkeeper is beside himself with 
indignation ; but Adam silences him, exclaiming: ‘ Child of Belial! 
You have forsaken the Lord your God, and have sacrificed to the old 
Serpent.’ With a torrent of impassioned words he calls down judg: 
ment upon the innkeeper and his family, creating a great sensation 
among his hearers, some of whom are heard to murmur, ‘ Adam is 
right.’ 

Hours pass, and still the little crowd that have gathered round 
him are intent on listening to his interpretation of the Scriptures, 
joining now and again in prayer and song. Even miracles are not 
wanting to prove the integrity of the new preacher: the lame walk 
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without crutches, the sick are healed, and the excitement caused by 
religious enthusiasm is intense. Enemies of long standing are seen 
to shake hands and exchange the kiss of peace, debtors pay back 
their old debts, drunkards resolve to lead a new life, and many are 
the sins confessed while Adam Pihlhjerta pronounces absolution. 

Days pass, and then comes the dreadful scene when, by a pure 
accident, the shameful discovery is made that Adam is an escaped 
convict, and while insisting that others should make a public 
confession of their sins he has failed to confess his own. Years ago 
he had been sentenced to life-long imprisonment for a murder com- 
mitted in a moment of passion ; he escaped, and was converted by 
a Heehoolite preacher, and spent many weary years in repentance, 
yet never confessed his crime before the assembly of believers, fearing 
lest they should betray him, and now it was too late—he was to be 
handed back to the officers of the law. The powerful description 
of the anguish which ensues when he remembers his converts, who 
will evermore be hardened in their sin, shows that his remorse for the 
evil consequences of his crime is greater than his regrets for lost 
liberty. 

It is a far cry from the scene of this story to that of Ahrenberg’s 
most popular novel, The Family at Haapakoski, with its vivid descrip- 
tion of the cosmopolitan society at a fashionable health resort in the 
Crimea, contrasted with the no less life-like picture of a melancholy 
little government town in Finland in mid-winter. There is no attempt 
to disguise the dull monotony of the latter, which, in addition to the 
almost hopeless task of learning two entirely different foreign languages 
at the same time, makes it practically impossible for the young Russian 
wife to feel anything but a stranger in her husband’s country. Her 
difficulties with the Swedish and Finnish languages are well described, 
and here, as in the other society novel, Our Countryman, the story 
seems intended to convey a warning against a tendency which often 
results from military service in Russia, i.e. marriage with a Russian 
wife, together with its inevitable accompaniment—the gradual Russi- 
fication of the Finnish nobility. Yet in none of his books does Ahren- 
berg ever give vent to a single expression of bitterness against Russia. 
On the contrary, he calls attention to much that is good in her. The 
appeal is made solely to his own countrymen that they should do 
their duty to the Fosterland and not forsake it. 

It would be difficult to name any writer whose works present 
more variety than Ahrenberg’s, he is equally at home no matter 
where the scene is laid ; the character of the artist’s model in Youth 
is no less convincing than that of Adam Pihlhjerta or Helena Nicho- 
laievna. . Youth is the story of an artist who falls in love and is bitterly 
disillusioned when he discovers the girl’s true character. He had 
expected to find her natural, simple, naive; he would not have minded 
a lack of education, but Alice is seldom natural and never original ; 
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and the worst of it is that she can never converse on any subject 
without breaking forth into quotations from the minor poets of a past 
generation whose fame has not outlived them. Her pseudo-culture 
has rendered her impossible as wife to a man of common sense, and the 
end is tragic for no other reason than that the artist cannot bear to be 
reproached in iambics and dactyls. 

Ahrenberg’s style shows traces of Turguenieff’s influence. He 
knows Russia well, but his descriptions are doubly interesting because 
they depict the life as it strikes a foreigner ; for instance, in both his 
society novels he draws attention to a circumstance which we do not 
remember having read of elsewhere, although it doubtless exerts a 
great influence on social life in Russia, and that is the Asiatic element 

-which the naturalisation of Eastern princes has been the means of 
introducing into society. The heroine in The Family at Haapakoski 
is a Tartar princess, and although charming in herself her father is 
described as little better than a barbarian, while Dodo in Our Country- 
man is a Caucasian prince. It is worth noting that Ahrenberg is the 
only writer of any importance in Finland whose novels bear traces 
of Russian influence ; the majority appear to be better acquainted 
with the works of English, French, and Scandinavian authors. 

Helena Westermarck (born 1857) is the sister of Professor Edward 
Westermarck, whose name figures among the honorary associates of 
the Rationalist Press Association ; he is best known in England as 
the author of the History of Human Marriage. Helena Westermarck 
tried for many years to combine authorship with painting, but finding 
that it was, as she expressed it, impossible to serve two masters she 
gave up painting and devoted herself entirely to literature. She 
edited a woman’s paper called The Contemporary, and wrote several 
novels and short stories ; for one of the former, called Life’s Victory, 
the Government awarded her a prize, and with the money thus obtained 
she was able to undertake a journey abroad. It was the old story of 
a fashionable lady who is expected to live in the country where she 
suffers terribly from ennui and lack of occupation, with the result 
that she consoles herself in her husband’s absence by running away 
with a young lieutenant. Judged as a novel it has the great weak- 
ness of allowing the reader to guess what is going to happen long 
before the crisis takes place, but the fascinating portrait of old Miss 
Henrietta, who has the second sight, goes a long way towards atoning 
for the rather commonplace nature of the plot. But it is to be regretted 
that in her novels, as in Tavaststjerna’s, one notices a want of sym- 
pathy with the poorer people which seems so strangely out of keeping 
among a northern race. Miss Henrietta’s opinion that the labouring 
classes are, ‘like the ugly black soil, necessary, but of an unpleasing 
smell,’ is a saying worthy of D’Annunzio, and it goes a long way 
towards explaining a fact which is mentioned later on, i.e. that the 
peasants are wont to regard the gentlefolk with a suspicion which 
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they have inherited from their forefathers. The same sentiments are 
to be found in Helena Westermarck’s first novel, Onwards, where 
Marta, the young and enthusiastic heroine, whose ambition it is to 
encourage the higher education of the people, complains that she has 
found a dark and impassable gulf between herself and them. 

The title of the book is based on an argument which takes place 
between two of the characters, one of whom, a doctor, is made to speak 
for his native country :— 


‘Finland was Finland,’ he said. ‘ It was true that it was alittle country, but 
he had his own views with regard to the smaller nations. It was they who 
were to lead the world onwards. One had but to read the world’s history with 
due care and attention in order to draw the obvious conclusions. Think of the 
Greeks and Hebrews, and the influence which they exerted on humanity at 
large! The people of Finland had a great civilising mission before them; it 
was they who were to lead the world.’ 

‘No, come now! you cannot mean it seriously,’ John exclaimed, as the 
doctor hesitated. ‘ Think of all that the great nations have done for the progress 
of the world, think how the English and Americans have spread civilisation far 
and wide. Yours are just the kind of ideas that do so much harm in our 
country; we live on fine poetic thoughts and dream dreams in which our 
own land is something apart, something, wonderful, and each one believes 
himself to be a hero; the consequence of it all is that we waste our strength, 
while our country—our poor, remote, insignificant little country, is isolated 
more than need be by this accursed struggle between two languages. What 
does a language signify? Nothing at all. It is by far the best to speak one of 
the great languages that open the door to the culture and experience of 
great nations.’ 


These arguments represent in a most characteristic manner the 
two classes of opinion which prevail, not only in Finland, but through- 
out Scandinavia—a striving on the one hand to maintain a separate 
nationality, and on the other the consciousness that their own language 
cannot suffice as the medium of a widespread culture. But of these 
opinions the author favours the more idealistic of the two. 

John dies of an accident in Paris, and Marta returns with his 
brother to Finland. As the ship approaches Helsingfors an English 
tourist, who is on his way to fish in northern waters, makes the remark 
that the times are bad for Finland, and Marta answers eagerly: ‘ If 
we each do our utmost there is still hope—we may still march onwards.’ 
The tourist looks surprised, and with a doubtful shake of the head, 
he murmurs, ‘ Visionaries !’ 

This was written in 1894, and the Czar’s rescript did not appear 
until five years later, but coming events had already cast their shadows 
before. The two passages quoted are intensely characteristic of the 
present attitude of the Finnish people: they give us their politics in 
a nutshell. There is no thought of revolution. The Czar is as safe 
in Finland to-day as any constitutional monarch could be, safer there 
than in any other portion of his vast dominion. Education, patience, 
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hope, these are the watchwords of the people, for not by the sword 
are the greatest victories won. 

Thus far we have dealt only with authors who represent the 
Swedish-speaking population ; in order to find the real Finn we must 
look to Paivarinta and Minna Canth, with the aid of whose writings 
we are able to picture to ourselves the chief characteristics of the 
race. More melancholy than the Scandinavian, the Finns are perhaps 
more religious, certainly more poetic; and if the world has not heard 
much of their poetry since the Kalevala, it is because they, like the 
Celts, have sung in a language which very few can understand. 

Pietari Paivarinta was born in 1827, the eldest son of poor parents, 
so poor that on more than one occasion little Pietari was sent out to 
beg. His parents taught him to read, and somehow or other he 
picked up a knowledge of writing. From the age of ten onwards 
he was able to earn his own living, and at twenty-two he married the 
daughter of a poor farmer and borrowed a sufficient sum of money 
to purchase a piece of uncultivated land in the forest ; a few years 
later he received the appointment of parish clerk, and in 1882 he 
became a member of Parliament. From his earliest childhood he 
had always shown a great predilection for books, which he contrived 
to buy in spite of his scanty means. His reading was chiefly confined 
to newspapers and belles-lettres ; he read Dickens, and the book called 
Myself and Others is said to have been suggested by David Copper- 
field. His first attempt at writing took the form of newspaper corre- 
spondence, and it was not until he had reached the age of forty that 
one day, while ploughing, the idea suddenly occurred to him that he 
would like to write a book. His first works were, however, of no 
great importance; he collected and edited the letters of certain 
Pietist leaders addressed to their followers, and he wrote a play which 
was never published. He had little time to devote to writing, until 
one day in 1876 he had a fall and broke his foot, and during the period 
of enforced idleness which ensued he began to write his autobio- 
graphy, which was afterwards published by the Finnish Society for 
the Education of the People, and for it he received the sum of 24l. 
Encouraged by this success, he wrote a great many books and short 
stories, most of which have been translated into Swedish and some 
into German. His main object was to address himself to the class to 
which he belonged, and when he describes the everyday life of the 
working people he does it in order to interest them and without 
any thought of appealing to a different class of reader. In his short 
story called A Frosty Morning he gives an account of the same terrible 
August frost which Tavaststjerna described in Hard Times, and he 
tells us of a young man called Matti, a peasant’s son, who is consumed 
with a thirst for reading, who quotes Runeberg, and treasures the 
poems that appear in the daily paper, preferring those which cast & 
halo of romance around a daily life of toil like his own. Matti is no 
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fancied character, he is one whom Paivarinta has met, and it was 
probably in some such way that the thought came to him to devote 
his pen to the description of the scenes with which he was most familiar. 
His writing is that of an old man with a large experience of life, and 
his stories are like the old-fashioned pencil drawings of two genera- 
tions ago, careful in every detail and true to Nature in her everyday 
aspect, but entirely void of passion; they present no varying moods, 
and differ strangely from the modern style which is as impressionist 
in literature as it isin painting. The one is satisfied with the habitual, 
the grey day of human life, while the other goes out of its way to seek 
the fantastic, till often like a rainbow on the painter’s canvas it pro- 
duces the unreal effect of giving permanency to something that is by 
nature transient. 

Piaivirinta’s books bear traces of a strong and healthy tempera- 
ment combined with a capacity for clear, straightforward reasoning ; 
his tendency is essentially democratic ; in him there are no signs of 
that spirit of excessive humility, approximating to the Slav type 
which allows itself to be crushed and downtrodden, such as we find 
depicted in the characters of Minna Canth’s dramas. 

In Minna Canth’s case a great deal of her despondency was due 
to the outward circumstances of her life. Weighed down by poverty, 
hard work, and the anxieties of a large family, she was never given 
the chance of developing her talent to the full extent of its possibili- 
ties, and unfortunately she allowed her art to become, what art should 
never be, subservient to a purpose. Drink, poverty, and laws un- 
favourable to women were the evils which she saw around her, and 
these she described with unfailing zeal, and in the face of opposition 
which amounted to something allied to persecution. Those who have 
had the advantage of seeing her plays acted maintain that she was 
the greatest woman dramatist who has ever lived, and if further 
testimony is wanting it may be had in the fact that people went to 
law with her because they recognised a likeness of themselves in what 
she had written. 

Minna Johnson was born in 1844 in the town of Tammerfors, 
where her father was superintendent of a large cotton factory. At 
the age of five she was looked upon as an infant prodigy because she 
could not only read, but also sing hymns and play her own accom- 
paniments. At nineteen she discovered that it was her mission in 
life ‘to teach the people.’ She accordingly entered a seminary for 
school teachers, but left it the following year in order to marry Johan 
Ferdinand Canth, a teacher of natural science, after which all her 
aspirations were laid aside for the duties of housekeeping which her 
soul hated. In later years, when she looked back upon this period 
of her life, she was forced to confess that her troubles had been greatly 
increased by the morbid sensitiveness of her conscience, which inter- 
preted the duty of a wife’s subjection in such a manner that she never 
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allowed herself to give vent to a single original thought, and denied 
herself all pleasure, even that of reading. It was not until eight 
years after her marriage that she was able to give her mind to litera- 
ture without doing violence to her conscience. Her husband had 
been appointed editor of a newspaper, and in order to assist him in 
his work she wrote powerful articles against the sale of brandy, 
forgetful of the fact that the proprietor of the paper was also the 
owner of a large distillery, with the result that the editorship had to 
be given up, while she was forced to return to her sewing-machine. 
She would probably have ceased writing altogether if it had not been 
that a few years later the Finnish Theatrical Company gave several 
representations in the town, which suggested to her the idea of writing 
a play; and the result of this first attempt was The Burglars, in which 
@ girl is unjustly accused of theft. The play proved an immense 
success, and the Finnish Literary Society awarded her a prize. In 
the meantime her husband died, and she was left with seven young 
children to provide for. In order to do this she set up a shop for 
cotton goods, which proved a complete financial success, and also 
wrote another play called At Roinila Farm, which was as successful 
as the first had been. At this period of her life she seems, strangely 
enough, to have had more leisure for reading, and the books which 
she quotes as having influenced her are Brandes’s Main Currents 
and works by Taine, Herbert Spencer, Stuart Mill, and Buckle. She 
used to say that these had been the means of freeing her soul from 
bondage. 

Her next work was a problem play called The Workman’s Wife, 
which is probably the best thing she has written. A workman marries 
a@ woman for the sake of her savings, spends the money on drink, 
nearly starves the child, and ends by causing his wife’s death. The 
characters are very life-like, and are not without a certain grim 
humour. The following is an excellent argument on political economy 
from a drunkard’s point of view. Risto, the husband, has just 
made the remark that men such as he and his friend are not of much 
good in the world, to which the friend replies :— 


Toppo. As drinkers, you mean? But that is just the point. Don’t you 
see that here, in this country, things are so wisely arranged that we are by no 
means useless members of society? We may live as we like, in any case we 
are doing something towards the welfare of the country. If we work, well and 
good. If we drink it does no harm either. If there were no brandy drinkers 
there would be no brandy distilleries, and if there were no brandy distilleries 
there would be no brandy taxes, and then where would they get the money to 
build schools and railways ? 

Risto. Yes, upon my soul, that’s true! I wonder that I never thought of it 
before. You are no fool, Toppo. 

Toppo. Now, on the other hand, look at the gentry. They drink expensive 
foreign wines, they wear foreign clothes, and their food and household stuffs— 
everything, in fact, down to the most insignificant details has to be fetched 
from abroad. Do you suppose that that doesn’t do harm to the country? 
How is it all to be paid for if not by the sweat and labour of the people ? 
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This play was acted at Helsingfors, and also, in a Swedish trans- 
lation, at Stockholm. By some it was praised to the skies, by others 
violently abused, and even by the writer herself it has been severely 
criticised. It contained much bitter satire, she said, but nothing of 
any psychological depth, nor could it be called matured art. She 
was never satisfied with any of her writings, but always hoped to do 
better in the future; she died leaving that hope unfulfilled. She 
wrote three or four plays later on, besides two novels and several 
short stories and articles, but it is doubtful if any of them were equal 
to The Workman’s Wife. The amount of literary work which she 
achieved is astonishing when one considers how much she did besides ; 
she translated all the six volumes of Brandes’s Main Currents into 
Finnish, but owing to the representations made by the clergy to her 
publishers the publication was stopped after the issue of the first 
volume. People began to hold her up as an atheist and accused her 
of leading the young astray, they pitied her children for having such 
a mother, and so exaggerated were their accusations that it required 
no little moral courage to be a friend of hers. It was only to be 
expected that this want of sympathy should have a corresponding 
effect upon her character, and it is not surprising if she never attained 
to all that she might have been amid more favourable surroundings. 

The writings of Paivarinta and Minna Canth present a wide con- 
trast to those of Juhani Aho, whose style bears so much resemblance to 
that of modern Swedish writers that it is often difficult to realise that 
he is not a Scandinavian. Juhani Aho (J. Brofeldt, born 1861) is 
the son of a clergyman of Savolaks. His first book was a collection 
of short stories descriptive of the lives of the country people, and one 
of these, called When Father Bought the Lamp, is reckoned a little 
masterpiece. A later work has been translated into English under 
the title of Squire Hellman’ and other Stories, but his best book is 
@ novel in two parts called The Clergyman’s Daughter and The Clergy- 
man’s Wife. Like Bjérnson, he introduces his characters as children, 
describing early influences which explain the gradual development 
of his heroine from a lonely little girl, who delights to climb high 
trees where she can sit unseen and indulge in daydreams, to the 
grown woman in whom daydreams have absorbed the best part of 
life. 

The account of Elli’s childhood and schooldays is very vividly 
given, and so, too, is the description of her first ball, where she finds 
herself the only girl in a grey homespun dress, without gloves, and 
with her hair done in a pigtail. Then follows the account of her 
return home, and the reading of forbidden books, The Talisman and 
Runeberg’s Hannah—forbidden because they treat of love, for 
although Elli has been taught that marriage is to be the chief object 


' Translated by Nisbet Bain, and published by Fisher Unwin in the Pseudonym 
Library, 1893. 
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of her life all thought of romance is excluded. Elli’s mother is a 
woman with strict religious views who has accustomed herself to 
accept all things in life with the same unquestioning faith as the 
dogmas of her religion. She never loved her husband, yet she got 
on well enough, and she cannot see why her daughter should not do 
the same ; so when a fat elderly clergyman with a pronounced squint 
comes to stay some weeks in their house, accompanied by a young 
student called Olof Kalm, and when he, the clergyman, ends by 
proposing to Elli, the mother is ready with the same old argument 
which her own mother had used to induce her to marry: ‘ You do not 
love him now,’ she says, ‘ but with time you will learn to do so. He 
is a good and honest man. Besides, what else can you do? Some 
day you must marry.’ No one alludes to the subject again, and as 
Elli has not the courage to start it, the others appear to take her 
tacit consent for granted. Time passes, and the situation becomes 
more and more difficult, the unwelcome suitor shows no signs of 
leaving, and at last it seems to Elli that she has forfeited her right 
to a choice in the matter. She becomes engaged to him, and there 
the first part of the story ends. 

In the second volume Elli has become The Clergyman’s Wife. 
She lives in a picturesque, old-fashioned red house amid scenery 
which is not unlike that which surrounded her old home, except that 
the fjord is a highway for the tourist traffic during the summer season, 
and the large passenger steamers pass within view of the windows. 
It is the kind of place at which the world-wearied stranger throws 
a longing glance. ‘What a peaceful spot!’ he exclaims, ‘how 
delightful it would be to live there.’ Elli, who has lived there during 
the five years of her married life, does not find it so pleasant. There 
is a feeling of melancholy that pervades the atmosphere, induced 
partly by the sound of waves splashing against the shore, partly by 
the quivering leaves of the aspens, and maybe by the glare of the 
sun against the window panes, displaying the utter absence of life 
within. There is no sound of children’s voices, no lowing cattle, and 
not even the sound of oars upon the water. 

Elli is sitting close to the fjord under a birch tree, in a place 
which she has dedicated to her daydreams, where both her happiest 
and unhappiest hours are spent—happy because here at least there 
is no one to disturb her, unhappy because here she realises the full 
burden of her solitude. As she sits watching the ships sail by, ‘ look- 
ing out into the world,’ as she calls it, she develops a superstitious 
belief that her life will not always go on as it has done, but that some 
day something will happen which will change the whole course of 
her existence. Perhaps someone will come in a boat and fetch her 
away. Elli has met only three men in her life: the first was scarcely 
to be called a man, he was little more than an overgrown schoolboy; 
the others were Olof Kalm and her husband. She had not realised 
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that she loved Olof when she first met him, but since those days he 
has somehow become idealised in her fancy as the embodiment of 
what might have been. Sometimes he takes the guise of a deliverer, 
and then she allows herself to think—for there can be no harm in 
thinking—how it would be if he were to come over the fjord and fetch 
her away. 


‘Come as you are,’ he says, and gives her a kiss on the forehead. 

‘ How did you know that I loved you ?’ she asks. 

‘I saw it in your eyes.’ 

‘And you have come to fetch me ?’ 

* Yes, for I have thought of you by day and dreamed of yon by night.’ 

* Where shall we go ?’ 

‘Away from here. The wind is with us; let us sail over the waters of the 
fjord.’ 

‘Then it is true that you love me ?’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘And you will always love me?’ 

‘Always! Come with me. No one will look for you; they will think that 
you have gone for a swim and are drowned. Hold up your shawl, it will make 
a sail.’ 


Away they go over the waves, away, away! The red house dis- 
appears in the distance, and she is on her way to a far country, where 
Olof lives in a little house on the edge of a steep hill. 

Such dreams as these are supposed to belong only to girlhood ; 


but Elli indulges in them still, and when at last she hears that her 
husband’s former travelling companion is actually coming to spend 
the summer with them as a paying guest she believes that he has come 
only for her sake, and that her secret wishes have had some strange, 
inexplicable power of drawing him towards her. 

Olof comes, and the former acquaintance ripens. He finds Elli 
charming now that she is another man’s wife, and wonders why he 
had not thought so before. He is busily engaged in writing a book 
on ‘Woman in the Realistic Literature of France,’ woman being, as 
he says, a very popular subject at that time. He discusses all manner 
of social questions with Elli, unhappy marriages being one of them, 
and gives it as his opinion that all ill-assorted couples should separate. 
He knows that she is unhappy by a kind of instinct when on first 
entering the house the appearance of the dining-room oppresses him. 
The colourless walls and worn-out furniture bear the stamp of uni- 
formity and boredom; he knows that they sit, year in, year out, each 
in his and her own place, gazing at their plates with nothing to say, 
while from time to time the silence is broken by a request to pass the 
bread or the remark that there is no more butter. 

Olof’s artistic temperament enables him to see and to feel this 
as though he had been actually present, and he encourages Elli to 
tell him how she has spent her time, while he in turn confesses to her 
many things which cause her to admire him for his honesty, little 
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realising how easy a matter it is for a man to confess faults of which 
he is not in the very least ashamed. She tells him how she used to 
go out alone on ski after everyone else had gone to bed, how she 
wandered through the pine forests by moonlight and returned so 
tired that she was cured for the time being—cured of the terrible 
feeling of loneliness that haunted her. 

To all that she tells him he listens with a sympathetic interest, and 
gradually he teaches her to share his interests—a thing which her 
husband had never attempted to do—and they read together Tolstoy’s 
Anna Karenina, Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and some of Runeberg’s poems, 
lingering over his lines on friendship in The Swan. 


‘Do you believe in a friendship such as that ?’ Elli asked, and he replied: 

‘I believe that it is the only thing of any value, the only thing that remains 
when all else is lost and done for. It is the beginning of love, and it is love's 
heir. When love dies friendship remains.’ 


This was exactly what Elli thought too ; she believed in it as the 
realisation of the life which she had sought after, and she believed 
that Olof really meant what he had said. 

The italics are ours; they emphasise the knowledge of human 
nature contained in those words. If Juhani Aho describes the woman’s 
inner life with unflinching realism, neither does he spare his own sex, 
and Olof’s colossal selfishness looms large in all its cold-blooded 
deformity. He realises that she must have loved him long ago in 
the days before her marriage, and the thought flatters him: ‘ How 
grandly tragic! How she must have suffered!’ The pity which 
he might have felt for her is swallowed up in an esthetic sense of the 
fitness of things. He had read many French novels, and had felt 
attracted by the passionate manner in which women of the South 
expressed their feelings; even the most ordinary revolver tragedy 
delighted him ; but here was something grander still—a silent suffering 
which knows nothing of the relief to be obtained by a passionate 
outburst, a soul weighted by a sense of duty, a life spent in suppressing 
itself. It gave him an artistic satisfaction to compare the women 
of the South with the women of the North, and now for the first time 
he did so to the advantage of the latter. Sometimes he, too, would 
let his imagination wander, thinking how pleasant it would be to have 
a secret love affair in a beautiful spot like this. What a delightful 
relaxation during the intervals of work and study! He was fully 
convinced that she loved him so much that she was practically his; 
he had but to stretch out his arms and she would come; but when he 
asked himself, ‘Do I love her?’ he decided that he did not do s0 
sufficiently to devote himself entirely to her, while on the other hand 
he loved her too much to disturb her outward peace. He thinks that 
he understands her, but in reality he understands her only up to 4 
certain point, while she, for her part, entirely fails to understand 
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him. She is a far simpler character than the women writers of 
‘human documents,’ and it is a terrible shock when she discovers 
that although he is not satisfied with the friendship which they have 
so often discussed together he does not care for her sufficiently to be 
burdened for life; and when at last the awakening comes, and Olof 
sails away in a ship without her, she is left in the old place by the 
fjord, lonely as ever and more unhappy than before, because now 
even her daydreams have been taken from her. 

There is something restful about Juhani Aho’s style; his characters 
are made to stand out against a beautiful background of never-ending 
lakes and distant low-lying hills overgrown with dark pine forests. 
In his next book, Panu (1898), he gives the story of the last struggle 
between Christianity and heathendom. Panu, the Seer of Korpivaara, 
is a picturesque figure with his long, thin, straggling black hair, and a 
worthy descendant of the old magicians. His followers are large- 
limbed, bearded men, clothed in furs and armed with bows and arrows, 
their names having a strange sound, uncouth as themselves—lIIpo, 
Kuisma, Jouko, and others. They are camping out in the snow on 
their way to a fair with skins of animals for sale, their snow-shoes (ski) 
are standing upright in the snow round the camp fire, and before 
starting on their day’s journey the men gather in a half-circle round 
their leader, who half sings, half chants, a prayer to the forest god. 

The book is a beautiful panorama from beginning to end, with 
this peculiarity, that the scene is always laid out of doors and it is 
always winter. Aho is one of the few writers who know how to 
describe a northern winter without making their readers long for the 
fireside, and is able instead to make them conscious of the beauty 
and stillness of a great pine forest carpeted with snow where men on 
ski glide noiselessly in and out among the trees, bearing torches on a 
dark night. 

Here ends a sketch of six authors whose works may be allowed to 
speak for them. They seldom dwell on politics, have never exhibited 
@ revolutionary tendency, and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
nation in Europe can produce six representative writers who show 
less inclination to overthrow the foundations of Church and State ; 
their ideals, both social and political, are based on all that is best in 
Western Europe; for ‘ the Finlanders have,’ as a French writer puts 
it, ‘idealised us, and in so doing they have striven hard to live up to 
their ideal.’ 


HERMIONE RAMSDEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TABLE-TALK 


It was a dinner where there could not be two conversations going on, and 
where even the silent take their share in the talk by their sympathy.—Lothair. 


Ir was rather solemn, the Victorian dinner, and the diners felt that 
they were discharging a serious function. Solemn was the old butler 
with his stiff white cravat, magnificent the air with which he announced 
the feast or asked you to take wine. The dinner was somewhat over- 
substantial, but it was good ; and like all artistic things, it grew and 
culminated when the white cloth was removed, and the feasters were 
left round the mahogany to their dessert, their gentle reminiscences, 
their wine, and their conversation. 

Where is the solid old dining-room furniture? Gone to make 
ancient marquetry ? or is the wily collector at work quietly preparing 
a boom in Early Victorian pieces ? 

The dinner-table of mahogany, fine in grain, beautiful in colour, 
and lustrous with much elbow grease, was a thing to see and to remem- 
ber, decked with an array of dishes and wine-glasses of cut glass which 
sparkled bravely, and were reflected in the board; the decanters, 
stately in their silver stalls, the collars of their respective orders 
reposing on their ample breasts. Those were the days of Madeira, 
not to be drunk until it had made its sea voyage; but every wine 
had its history, and the host would personally superintend the taking 
down of some crusted bottle to celebrate the advent of an old friend. 

The table recalls an old-fashioned hospitality, hard to beat at its 
best, and much good talk. Do people talk now? Is conversation 
going out of fashion? There is plenty of chatter, plenty of rattle, 
plenty of one man’s or one woman’s insistence on some instrument of 
two sous, with abundance of tags and rags and little baby talk. But 
do people talk in the sense in which they talked at the poet Rogers's 
breakfast parties, or at the late Lord Houghton’s table, or round 
George Eliot’s simple board ? We very much doubt if they do. Good 
conversation implies the ability to listen, the desire to understand, 
the desire to strike sparks out of good metal ; it demands a lively 
interest, a real sympathy, and at its highest is surely the most delight- 
ful of intellectual stimulants. Like all good things, restraint is of its 
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essence, and all participants should be alert, sympathetic, and 
modest. 

Those who are actively engaged in the fray can nardly judge of 
the consummate art with which the skilful host or hostess throws the 
shuttle from one to another, checks the refractory man, and changes 
the venue if the subject grows stale or the discussion overheated, 
leading the eager coursers, without perceptible break, down a fresh 
alley after new game. It is a pretty sport in which women far 
excel men: they have a tact, a nimbleness of wit, a spontaneity, as 
cooling and refreshing to table-talk as the dew after a burning day, 
and they are helped to this by a sense of irresponsibility. Not that 
all women are equally gifted in this matter. All women have not 
sympathy, nor have all women understanding, and the hostess who 
leads the conversation round her table must be a woman of parts. 
But there are other types. There is the hostess, ‘ the most delightful 
woman in London to talk across.’ That is the type receptive ; it 
demands an ‘air,’ and is perhaps somewhat languorous and over- 
appreciative, but it is sympathetic and the conversation flourishes. 
The hostess who cavils at everything that is said cuts off the timid 
little shoots of speech made by her guests, and effectively prevents 
them from being merry, entertaining, or interesting. 

But why is it that conversation has gone out of fashion? The 
first thing that must occur to everyone is that no one can possibly 
talk in a restaurant, and as the fashion now is to dine in restaurants, 
with the clatter of other tables about you, and the clash of music to 
boot, no one desires to talk himself, or, indeed, can hear if anyone else 
talks. 

There are two things which should be intimate and secluded—a 
garden and a dinner-table. There cannot be a garden—a true garden 
—without trees to act as shelter and a screen. The more completely 
the garden is enclosed and sheltered from outside observation the 
more perfect a garden will it be, and so with a dinner-table. It should 
be private, as secluded as possible ; set in surroundings as individual 
as possible. The hangings and pictures on the walls, the colour of 
the curtains, the ware on the table, the very chairs, all enter into the 
flavour of the dishes, and assist or injure the conversation. That the 
table should be on a luxurious scale is not at all necessary. Simplicity 
andluxury are both good in their places and on occasion, but the values 
must be kept right, or the sense of harmony will be destroyed. A sowpe 
maigre and a dish of turtle have almost equal merits, but each of them 
strikes a definite note which must be considered throughout the repast. 
Doubtless the experienced diner-out will have his anecdotes attuned 
to the one or the other. It is quite certain that potage bonne femme 
suggests a different type of conversation from clear turtle, while canvas- 
backed duck requires something exuberant and exotic. Here one 
may be permitted to say that whatever the scale of the dinner, whether 
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simple or elaborate, anecdotes need to be kept in strictest restraint, like 
the airs in a modern opera. Anecdotes are the bane of conversation, 
which requires two, three, four, or even more performers, and is more 
like a fugue in four or in eight parts than a solo. This, however, is a 
counsel of perfection. 

Every dinner-table then should have a personal note, ranging it 
may be from the bit of curly mutton and the custard apple to the 
feasts on an elaborate scale. But if restaurant dinners have dealt 
a serious blow to conversation, there are other causes of decay. ‘Shop’ 
has always been the greatest foe to good talk—shop of any kind, 
legal, parliamentary, or artistic. But a new kind of shop has arisen 
more engrossing and crushing than any yet known. I mean the 
‘shop’ of sport. How many families there are in England in which 
nothing is heard round the dinner-table but chatter of cricket and 
football averages or the ‘kill’ with rodor gun. The mother is often to 
be seen painfully acquiring these wearisome statistics, which she does 
to please the young people. But she makes a great mistake, for 
leaving out of consideration the stranger within her gates, to whom 
all this can afford but poor entertainment, the mother should be 
hostess at her own table, and can make the talk gay and interesting 
if she will take the trouble and keep the schoolboy shop within reason- 
able limits. Boys and girls, brought up never to hear anything else, 
cease to be able to talk rationally on any subject, and the disability 
continues into mature life. The writer once heard a tradesman say 
to his wife & propos of some entertainment to which both were invited: 
‘What’s the good of your going; you can’t sustain a conversation, 
you know you can’t.’ ‘That’s true,’ answered the wife with 
sweet smile. ‘I know I can’t, but I like to listen to those as can.’ 
A pretty reply on the part of the wife; but since that episode it is 
impossible not to divide the world into those ‘ as can’ sustain a con- 
versation and those ‘ as can’t.’ 

The French have some dinner-table conventions which to us would 
seem strange. At any small gathering of eight or ten persons the talk 
is always supposed to be general, the individual who should try to 
begin a téte-@-téte conversation with the person sitting next at table 
would soon find out his mistake. Conversation, general conversation, 
is part of the repast, like the bread, the salt, or the wine, and is common 
to all. What admirable talk you will hear at the table of the smallest 
bourgeoisie, bright, sparkling, full of mother wit and good sense ; and 
the delight in a happy saying runs round the table and stimulates 
afresh. This in spite of the presence of the children, who are not 
always well behaved, and the evident cares of bread which possess the 
hostess. The French love to speak well, and rightly consider their 
language to be a most beautiful and flexible instrument for social 
purposes. They take pains therefore to pronounce the words well, 
and to play on them with grace and dexterity. You may often hear 
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after such an entertainment as I have described, Ce n’est pas bien 
parler, in criticism of an awkward, ugly phrase. 

But how can good conversation be defined? Like many other 
good things, it is easier to say what it is not than what itis. It might 
seem that the man with a subject must certainly’talk well and be 
interesting. Alas! he is often inarticulate, and, if he can talk, talks 
only too well. A solo on the trombone is"not conversation, though 
it may be used as a leitmotif in skilful hands. But besides the inter- 
esting topic and the wise saying, there is the shrewd hit, the happy 
rejoinder, and on all sides lie the graceful, the unexpected, the fan- 
tastic. Conversation has its allegro, as well as its penseroso, its andante 
and its scherzo. Perhaps the essential elements of good table-talk are 
these : 

That the talkers should themselves feel an interest in what they 
say. 

That they should be able to talk, i.e. to make expression clear, 
brilliant, and effective. 

Here, perhaps, lies the difficulty with the English people. The 
mangling of our poor mother tongue has reached great lengths ; not 
only in pronunciation, by the clipping of words in the upper classes, 
and by the loss of the th and the r in the uneducated, but by sheer 
impoverishment of speech. In the streets of our great towns there 
is but one adjective to express all shades of feeling; there are not 
very many to be heard in gilded circles. Lord Beaconsfield, we know, 
limited the English language to four words, ‘to which some gram- 
marians add fond.’ That, to-day, would be a large vocabulary. 

What a pleasant shock it gives one to come to the country and 
hear some real old English spoken with individuality and conviction. 
What a rich spice and flavour it gives to speech, and of what impor- 
tance it must be to the mental processes. Mr. Wells warns us ‘ That 
4 gap in a man’s vocabulary is a hole and tatter in his mind; .. . 
words he has not signify ideas that he has no means of clearly appre- 
hending ; they are patches of imperfect existence, factors in the total 
amount of his personal failure to live.’ And again, ‘In England, 
at any rate, if one talks beyond the range of white-nigger English 
one commits a social breach.’ It would certainly seem that at the 
time of England’s greatest vitality her superabundance of life found 
expression in the greatest of her poets with his amazing wealth of 
words. But is not life tingling to-day with emotion, with the strange 
sense of impending events and unexpected discoveries? Why have 
we lost the gift of verbal expression ? 

Travellers must have noticed that Americans, men and women, 
always arrest attention when they speak. They pitch the note of 
speech in high tones commonly, and speak with deliberation ; but 
in what they say there is simplicity, freshness, conviction ; there is 
no pattern of stale slang words to be copied, but every individual 
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chooses his expressions to suit his mood and the occasion. They 
manage to put simple things freshly; as when the American lady 
said that ‘though she had crossed the Atlantic nine times she had 
never called for a storm pan once.’ Our indolence in speech is the 
reason why so many good old words which we could ill spare have 
gone to America and are lost to us. Who knows to-day what are 
the clevels of an orange or the strigs of a bunch of grapes ? 

But we must go to the French if we want sage advice about the 
art of table-talk. Ne pas pontifier : ne pas trop appuyer : are counsels 
which lead up to the famous aphorism L’art d ennuyer c’est de tout dire. 
Ne pas souligner is advice to actors, but may very well be applied 
to private life. But, on the other hand, lest the courtesies and graces 
of life should be curtailed by these stringent criticisms, we have 
Tout ce qui va sans dire, va encore mieux en le disant. II s’écoute trop 
is a delicate warning to the sententious ; as also I/ chante quand il 
parle. These are admirable antidotes to the over-emphatic, the 
insistent, or the dominating. There is a still more suggestive phrase 
which we quote in English, ‘ That the man who never says a foolish 
thing in conversation will never say a wise one.’ To be simple, 
natural, easy, gay, might be a shorter catechism for beginners until 
they reach those higher planes for which age and experience alone 
qualify. They would be spared such a rebuff as the following : 

A young Parisian at lunch had been holding forth for the good 
half of an hour on a play he had seen, the story, the socialist tenden- 
cies of the piece, the acting. Everyone round the table had seen the 
play, which failed to interest them. They were naturally bored. 

* Mais, mon cher monsieur,’ said the pretty young hostess, ‘ c’est 
done une conférence votre piece.’ 

A neatly turned ‘ mot’ which extinguished the orator. 

After all, we need good table-talk from a literary point of view. 
The spoken word and the written word are two distinct influences ; 
in the spoken word we have that which can hardly bear the formality 
of pen and paper. Judgment of men and things, delicacies of feeling 
and criticism, most precious in themselves, will easily evaporate in 4 
paragraph. Writers who have tried to give to the general public 
some idea of the charm of the conversation of the late Lord Bowen 
must have felt how all that was graceful and fantastic in it eluded 
them, how despairing a task it was to set it down in black and white. 
Why is it that to-day, when there is so much skill in the written word, 
the spoken word is neglected—that we make articulate noises, but have 
given up talking ? 

A great French critic, in making the éloge of La Fontaine, said of 
him, quoting the poet’s own words : 


Sa muse aimable et nonchalante 
Laisse tomber les fleurs et ne les répand pas. 
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That surely is the right note for conversation. If men talked in 
paragraphs, with commas, colons, and semicolons, in set pieces of 
pyrotechnic brilliancy, conversation would become a bore and the 
dinner-hour a nightmare. But that men and women should give us 
of their best, their charm, their gaiety, their humour, and their wisdom, 
that is the ideal of table-talk ; and as the English are apt to be some- 
what heavy-handed, we would add that the petals from the flowers of 
speech should fall lightly, naturally, not be scattered broadcast or 
hurled at our heads. We want no battle even of flowers. 


Ernet B. Harrison. 
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SIR ROBERT WILSON 


A FORGOTTEN ADVENTURER 


Amonce the minor characters crowded upon the stage for the perform- 
ance of the Napoleonic drama few are to be seen so incessantly in 
action as Sir Robert Thomas Wilson ; none seems to be so perpetually 
on the brink of violent death by land or sea in the service of his country. 
Was there a risky reconnaissance to be made upon the line of the 
enemy’s advance? Wilson was the officer appointed to the task. 
Did a minister stand in need of a secret emissary to a foreign court, 
who so ready as Wilson to run the hazard of being captured and shot 
asaspy? It is tantalising to think what romance Alexandre Dumas 
might have woven out of the bare narrative of his adventures. The 
mine has never been rightly worked ; for, although Wilson’s nephew, 
the Rev. Herbert Randolph, compiled from his uncle’s voluminous 
journals and correspondence what was intended to be his full biography, ' 
he only carried the narrative down to the year 1807 ; whereas Wilson 
lived till 1849, and some of the most exciting episodes of his career 
must be searched out of a variety of scattered records. The third 
volume, which Randolph promised should ‘ fitly commence the history 
of ministerial wrong in the distribution of the rewards of service,’ 
never was published. Better so, perhaps, seeing that no subject 
affords less attractive reading than exhumed grievances. 

The name standing at the head of this paper revives, in the minds 
of most Englishmen, no distinct personality. The present generation 
may almost claim to feel personal acquaintance with many of Wilson’s 
contemporaries and employers—Canning, of flashing wit and uncertain 
temper; Sir John Moore, that fascinating blend of gentleness and 
fiery impatience; Wellington, with his curt, cold interrogatives ; 
Picton, with his quaint expletives and uncouth headgear; kindly, 
homely, ‘ Daddy ’ Hill ; icy, inflexible Craufurd ; so clearly have these 
and other individualities been brought out in history and memoir. 
But Wilson they have dismissed from remembrance ; or, at least, 
they forget how various and how valuable were his services, recollecting 
little more than the disfavour and professional disgrace which he 
incurred by indiscreet zeal in the cause of Queen Caroline. 


1 Life of General Sir Robert Wilson (Murray, 1862). 
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Yet nobody can have stirred the records of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century without constantly coming across Wilson’s name 
and work, nor have failed to speculate in passing why Wilson, although 
loaded with titles and decorations by foreign sovereigns (in days 
when these honours were far more charingly bestowed than they are 
now), never received the slightest recognition of that kind from his 
own king. Even the knightly prefix ‘Sir’ before Robert Wilson’s 
name was of exotic origin, indicating the knighthood conveyed with 
the cross of the Order of Maria Theresa, bestowed upon him, at the 
age of twenty-one, by the Emperor Francis the Second for gallant 
conduct in the field. This distinction also carried with it the here- 
ditary rank of Baron of the Holy Roman Empire, and subsequent 
promotion in the Order raised Wilson to the degree of Count, had he 
cared to claim it. 
Other foreign orders followed thick and fast, bringing into striking 
relief the omission of Wilson’s name from the honours list of his own 
sovereign. | Aj 
1801. Knight of the Turkish Order of the Crescent, for the Egyptian Campaign 
under Abercromby. 

1806. Cross of the Russian Order of St. George, for services at the battle of 
Eylau. 

1811. Knight Commander of the Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, 
with war medal, for services in command of the Lusitanian Legion. 

1813. Knight Commander of the Russian Order of St. George ; Grand Cross of 
the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle ; and promotion to Knight Com- 
mander of the Austrian Order of Maria Theresa ; all for services at the 
battles of Liitzen and Bautzen. 

Grand Cross of the Russian Order of St. Anne and the Moscow Medal 
(which no other British officer was ever entitled to wear), for services 
as British Commissioner with the Russian Army during Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia. 


Mr. Randolph, in the introduction to his uncle’s Life, attributes 
Wilson’s ‘exclusion from the customary rewards of conspicuous 
merit ’ to the ‘ determined and systematic injury of successive Govern- 
ments on party grounds;’ but this can scarcely be reconciled with 
Wilson’s frequent employment by Canning on confidential missions, 
and by Castlereagh after Canning’s resignation in 1809. Wilson 
continued a keen Canningite in politics till 1827, when he was busily 
employed in helping Canning to form an administration. Canning, 
therefore, had every reason to befriend his follower; yet Randolph 
can mean no other than Canning in his allusion to ‘the man who 
resented it [party spite] with vehement indignation, and denounced 
it with impassioned eloquence when it was the act of political adver- 
saries against a political and personal friend, inflicted the same injury 
when those relations were altered in after years, and when he had 
himself succeeded to ministerial power.’ But by that time Canning, 
however anxious to befriend his follower, had to reckon with George 
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the Fourth, whom Wilson had irremediably offended by his champion- 
ship of Queen Caroline. Canning’s own part in connection with that 
deplorable affair was too recent, and too little to his sovereign’s liking, 
to make it prudent for the Minister to refresh his master’s memory on 
the subject. 

A review of Sir Robert Wilson’s career, one of the most adventurous 
in the history of any nation, does not help much to an explanation of 
the mixture of confidence and distrust shown to him by his employers. 
Born in Bloomsbury in 1777, he was the son of Benjamin Wilson, a 
man of many attainments. Benjamin was simultaneously portrait 
painter, sculptor, electrician, and theatrical manager, while his pro- 
ficiency in chemistry, and especially in electrical research, won for 
him in 1760 the gold medal of the Royal Society, whereof he had been 
elected a Fellow. Robert Wilson was educated at the public schools 
both of Westminster and Winchester. At the age of seventeen he 
presented in person to George the Third a memorial recalling the 
favour shown to his father by his Majesty, and praying for a commission 
in the Guards. The King took the memorial as he was going into 
chapel at Windsor, and sent reply by an equerry : ‘ Tell him Frederick 
wil] provide for him.’ 

Now Frederick was the Duke of York, at that time (1794) con- 
ducting one of his inglorious campaigns in Flanders ; and to Flanders 
the lad betook himself, despite the remonstrance of his guardian and 


friends. The British Army at that time had become sorely discredited 
as an opening for steady young men. The Duke gave him a cornetcy 
in the 15th Light Dragoons ; and, before Wilson had time to get his 
uniform fitted or learn his drill, he was engaged at the storm and sack 
of Prémont on the 17th of April, which opened his eyes to the nature 
of real work, as it was then understood and practised. 


Prémont having been carried by assault, I was told that the lives of the 
survivors, the persons of the women, and the property of everyone, became the 
lawful spoil of the conqueror. . .. The distress of the poor children, amidst 
the tears of their parents and their burning homes, the carnage, roar of cannon, 
confusion and violence, particularly moved my pity. 


For twenty years to come Wilson was to pass his life among such 
scenes, and worse ; yet his heart never hardened against the victims 
of war. 

He had not been a month in the King’s service before he earned 
his first distinction in a gallant affair. On the 24th of April two 
squadrons of the 15th and two squadrons of the Leopold Hussars 
were sent forward under the Hungarian General Otto to reconnoitre 
the enemy near Cambray. They found him in unexpected force of 
all three arms at Villiers-en-Couché ; and it was clear that the Emperor 
of Austria, then on his way to Catillon, must be taken unless the 
French left could be forced back. Not a moment was to be lost; 
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Otto had demanded reinforcements, but they had not come up. He 
ordered an immediate charge. The four squadrons dashed upon the 
French infantry and artillery with such suddenness and momentum 
as to shatter the line ; passed through it, routed a column of cavalry 
in rear, and drove the fugitives four miles, till Bouchain’s guns 
arrested the pursuit. Otto’s 300 sabres accounted for 1,200 killed 
and wounded of the enemy; three guns were taken; the French 
posts were withdrawn, and Francis the Second passed on his journey 
in safety. In recognition of this brilliant exploit, the Emperor caused 
nine gold medals to be struck: one was consigned to the Imperial 
Cabinet, the others were bestowed upon the eight British officers of 
the 15th (Wilson being one of them) ; a decoration which George the 
Third granted them permission to wear ‘as an honorary badge of 
their bravery in the field.’* In addition to this, as mentioned above, 
these lucky officers received from the grateful Emperor crosses of the 
Order of Maria Theresa. It would be difficult to find another instance 
of the fortune of war being so free of her favours towards the ‘ boots ’ 
of a regiment. 

This was one of the few bright lights upon a very gloomy canvas. 
In truth the British Army, during this dismal campaign, was at the 
lowest ebb of efficiency and prestige. The men were of sterling stuff ; 
but the officers, taken as a whole, were a scandal to any service. 


Wilson frequently expresses disgust at their almost universal drunken- 
ness. 


At that time it was the fashion to drink as drunkards daily, and the drink 
was strong port wine instead of the pure vintage of France. . . . What shocked 
me most was to see courts-martial adjudging men to be punished for an offence 
of which the members themselves had often been guilty at the same time, and 
from which they had frequently not recovered when passing sentence. I hope 
the day will come *—and it seems to be advancing—when such a statement will 
be deemed the assertion of an impossibility, or, in plain English, an outrage 
against truth and the honour of the army. 


This may seem an exaggerated impression upon the sensibilities 
of a lad fresh from home ; but there was another young soldier with 
the army, who has never been accused of yielding to emotion, yet 
who tells much the same story. Arthur Wesley, to be better known 
as Wellesley and Wellington, was in command of the 33rd Regiment, 
being of the fine age of five-and-twenty. He has testified that, during 
this campaign, he often saw despatches, brought in to officers at table, 
flung aside till the drink was finished, when they received such atten- 
tion as their recipients mght be in a condition to give. 

Like Charles Napier, and probably many other humane and 
cultivated British officers, Wilson never overcame the horror he 


? London Gazette, June 9, 1798. 


* To this passage in his fragmentary rarrative Wilson appends the following note : 
‘It has almost come. October 14, 1824.—R. W.’ 
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experienced on becoming acquainted with the sickening methods 
which were then thought essential to discipline. 

At the same time that the British soldiers were maintaining with such 
devoted fortitude the glory of England, their camps daily presented the most 
disgusting and painful scenes of punishment. The halberds were regularly 
erected along the lines every morning, and the shrieks of the sufferers made a 
pandemonium, from which the foreigner fled with terror and astonishment at 
the severity of our military code. 


Wilson returned to the subject in his Inquiry into the State of the 
British Army with a view to ts Reorganisation, published in 1804. 

Educated in the 15th Light Dragoons, I was early instructed to respect the 
soldier. That was a corps before which the triangles were never planted ; where 
each man felt an individual spirit of independence, and walked erect as if con- 
scious of his dignity as a man and a soldier. . . . Corporal punishments never 
yet reformed a corps, but they have totally ruined many a man who would have 
proved under milder treatment a meritorious soldier. They break the spirit 
without amending the disposition. 


It may easily be imagined that a young officer, bold enough to 
proclaim in print such revolutionary views, earned disapproval and 
distrust at the Horse Guards, which may account for the military 
authorities having withheld from him all honorary distinction ; but 
the cause of his cold treatment by ministers, who constantly made 
use of his zeal and intrepidity in later years, must be sought elsewhere. 

After the affair of Villiers-en-Couché, Wilson’s regiment was en- 
gaged in all the numerous actions which took place until the disastrous 
retreat of the Allies upon Templeuve on the 18th of May, during 
which Wilson commanded the rearguard. It was a terrible affair; 
the Duke of York was within an ace of being captured ; and so dire 
was the extremity of the Allies that, as Wilson records with horror, 
they slaughtered all their prisoners. The victory at Pont-a-Chin on 
the 22nd of May, where the French had about one hundred thousand, 
the Allies eighty thousand engaged, turned the tide of the campaign 
for a while. 

On the 22nd of July Captain Calcraft and Lieutenant Wilson, having 
been directed to patrol with a squadron of the 15th in the direction 
of Boxtel, rode right into that town, where Pichegru had his head- 
quarters. Pichegru himself was absent, but the little peloton scattered 
his staff, captured an aide-de-camp and two gendarmes, mounted them 
on the general’s horses, and brought them safely to the British camp, 
hotly pursued by two French cavalry regiments. Exploits like this, 
though they contributed little to the fortunes of the Allies, kept up 
their spirits and brought Wilson into notice as a most daring, cool- 
headed officer. 

The Duke of York having been recalled from the command in the 
field of which he had proved so wofully unfit, and the British Army 


* This was the campaign in which the Duke of Wellington told Lord Mahon he 
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having been driven out of Holland, the 15th remained in Germany 
till the spring of 1796, when they embarked for England. Wilson 
purchased his troop, and became engaged to the beautiful Miss Jemima 
Belford. She was a ward in Chancery and under age ; Wilson, also, 
was only twenty ; wherefore, with full consent of their guardians and 
friends, the young couple made formal elopement to Gretna Green, 
where they went through a provisional marriage ceremony, to be 
ratified the following year by the rites of the Church of England in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Wilson, although devoted to his wife, remained faithful to his 
first love—his profession. Scarcely was the second marriage ceremony 
over, than he went off on General St. John’s staff to Ireland, and 
acted as brigade-major and aide-de-camp during the suppression of 
the rebellion. No sooner was that grim service discharged, than he 
rejoined the 15th, then under orders for service at the Helder, and 
shared the laurels won by that fine corps at Egmont-op-Zee. Wilson 
was back in England in November, but, hearing that Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was about to lead an expedition against the French in Italy, 
he purchased the majority of Hompesch’s Hussars. 

Abercromby’s destination having been altered to Egypt, Wilson, 
with all the ardour of two-and-twenty, pressed on at speed to overtake 
him. Travelling through Italy was no child’s play. Twice he was all 
but lost at sea—once, when his impetuosity and guineas persuaded 
some fishermen to put out in a gale, and the boat was cast ashore at 
Messina—again when, having taken passage in a brig, she was saved 
by a sudden change of wind from imminent shipwreck. He landed 
at last in Aboukir Bay in time to take command of his hussars, and 
lead them at the battle of Alexandria (on the 21st of March 1801), 
where Abercromby received his death wound. He was present at the 
siege and capitulation of Alexandria in August, and returned to 
England after the French evacuation of Egypt. He published a 
history of the campaign, which ran through several editions, attracting 
much attention by reason of the charges of cruelty which it contained 
against Bonaparte, accusing him of having poisoned his prisoners at 
Jaffa wholesale, and of maltreating his own soldiers. These state- 
ments have been vehemently repudiated ; but it is not likely that 
Wilson would have made them unless he had been satisfied of their 
truth, seeing that he ever had a sympathetic leaning towards revolu- 
tionary and imperial France. Indeed, he sometimes expressed com- 
punction about fighting for the restoration of the Bourbons, whom he 
heartily detested. ‘ Perhaps,’ he wrote in his account of the Nether- 
lands campaign, ‘I am framing a charge against myself for engaging 
in a service which aimed at the re-establishment of an unlimited 
monarchy . . . but my sense of the injustice of reimposing such a 


had learnt ‘what one ought not to do; and that is always something.’—Stanhope’s 
Conversations, p. 182. 
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government on France was not so strong as to control my martial 
inclinations.’ In writing to Wilson acknowledging the gift of his 
book, Nelson passed a characteristic encomium upon Abercromby. 


Your gallant and ever to be lamented chief proved, by the manner in which 
he fell, what an old French general said when asked what made a good or bad 
general. He replied: ‘Two words—allons—allez !’ Your chief and myself 
have taken the first, and victory followed; and the medal [for the affair at 
Villiers-en-Couché] which you so deservedly wear proves that you have imbibed 
the same sentiments. 


Returning to England after the Egyptian campaign, Wilson spent 
two years as inspecting officer in the south-western district. Having 
purchased a lieutenant-coloneley in the 20th Light Dragoons, he 
sailed in March 1805 for the Cape of Good Hope to reinforce Sir David 
Baird. The fleet, under command of Sir Home Popham, steered for 
Brazil. A furious gale drove three of the ships upon the Pimental 
reef, two of them becoming total wrecks. General Yorke was drowned, 
and the frigate in which Wilson sailed made marvellous escape from 
shipwreck. Wilson landed with his regiment in Table Bay, too late 
for the decisive action of Blaauwberg, but in time to enter Cape Town 
when it was taken by Sir David Baird. This brought about the 
capitulation of the Dutch General Janssen and the end of the war. The 
heat was very trying to the troops ; for it had not yet occurred to the 
Horse Guards to attempt any adaptation of the soldier’s dress to 
extremes of climate, and the garb in which men and officers marched and 
fought under a tropical sun was after the traditional pattern invented 
by Frederick the Great for temperate regions. However, there had 
been a gleam of considerate sense in a recent order by George the Third, 
exempting soldiers on active service from obligation to wear the black 
leather stock. When Wilson asked Sir David Baird whether his men 
might discontinue this instrument of anguish, leave was peremptorily 
refused. Upon Wilson referring to the King’s order, Sir David 
replied : ‘I am his Majesty here, sir!’ ‘ Very well, King David!’ 
answered Wilson, bowing low, ‘ your Majesty’s commands shall be 
obeyed.’ 

By this time Wilson had run such narrow escapes by sea that he 
prayed that it might be his fortune in future to serve his country on 
land ; but his maritime mishaps were far from an end. In returning 
from the Cape to England, he attempted to pass at nightfall when in 
mid-Atlantic from one ship to another, which was not hove to as he 
thought she was. Darkness came on with a rising wind ; the met 
fired their last musket shot without gaining attention ; without food 
or water, their situation seemed desperate ; when, by a lucky chance, 
one of the convoy which had got out of her course passed near, heard 
the hail, and picked up the party. 

Historically, the most interesting part of Wilson’s service begils 
at this point in his career. He had been in England only three months 
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when he was appointed, in November 1806, on Lord Hutchinson’s 
staff, to proceed on a special mission to the King of Prussia. ‘ Surely,’ 
he remarks in his journal, ‘there is a peculiar ill fortune that per- 
secutes me in navigation.’ The Astrea frigate, in which he embarked 
with his chief on the 4th of November, battled with continuous adverse 
gales till the 30th ; when she was driven ashore on the island of Anhalt, 
and was only got afloat again, after twenty-four hours with heavy 
seas breaking over her, by the sacrifice of her masts, guns, and stores. 

Thereafter Wilson’s journal abounds in vivid sketches of the 
various personalities with whom his duty brought him in contact. 
Thus at Kénigsberg : 

* As Hutchinson and I were talking, a tall lean man with his hands 
in his pockets rushed bolt up to us and began to speak before we 
discovered that he was the King [of Prussia]. He was very civil, 
but awkward in address and general manners; and I observed a 
wildness of look that I could have imagined denoted an insane state 
of mind.’ But Wilson adds the tantalising words: ‘I shall reserve a 
memorandum of characters for a separate and very private manu- 
script.’ Unhappily, this document, if it has been preserved, has never 
been published. 

Sir Robert was sent as British Commissioner to the Russian head- 
quarters at Jarnova, where the commander-in-chief, Kamenskoi, had 
gone mad in command of 140,000 troops, and had been replaced by 
Bennigsen. He was present at the battle of Eylau on the 7th and 
8th of February, taking an exceedingly active part in the operations, 
and claiming the result of that most sanguinary conflict as a Russian 
victory. The first note of coming trouble sounds in his journal] on 
the 30th of March. 


I cannot express the anxiety felt by the Russians for some active co-operation 
on the side of England. If we do not assist her with troops, in the case of con- 
tinuing the war, we shall become in her eyes a despicable ally and a mercenary 
people, seeking colonies for private advantage, instead of assisting the common 
cause of Europe. I really am often exposed to much mortification by their 
reflections on our supineness. 


Both the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, oppressed 
with a sense of hopelessness in their struggle with the tremendous 
power of France, had begun to entertain a deep resentment against 
Great Britain, on account of her inactivity by land. Forgetting the 
supreme value of England’s mastery of the sea, the cost at which she 
had won and was maintaining it, not to mention the copious subsidies 
by which King George’s Ministers had enabled them to keep the field, 
these crowned heads were preparing to betray the alliance and make 
their own terms with Napoleon. This feeling grew ever more bitter, 
until Bennigsen was outgeneralled and his army destroyed at Fried- 
land on the 14th of June ; when negotiations were opened, leading to 
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the famous treaty of Tilsit, when England was thrown over and her 
Ministers rigorously excluded from all knowledge of its secret clauses. 

The means by which Canning obtained information of the tenour 
of this agreement has ever remained an attractive mystery, whereof 
many explanations, more or less fanciful, have been offered. He had 
been but three months at the Foreign Office when he received warning 
that the secret clauses bound the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor 
of the French in hostile alliance against England ; and that Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal were to close their ports and declare war 
against her also. Canning took action upon this information with a 
lightning vigour that has contributed more to his renown than all his 
wit and eloquence, or his later influence upon European politics. The 
evidence was not complete ; nothing could be laid before Parliament 
to justify his action; but by the 5th of September Copenhagen was 
in the hands of Lord Cathcart, and the British ensign was flying at 
the peak of every Danish man-of-war. Had he hesitated Great 
Britain was lost ; for the old Northern confederacy was on the point 
of revival, without a ray of hope from the action of Austria. 

Canning’s promptness implies perfect confidence in his informants. 
Who were they ? Not Lord G. Leveson-Gower nor Lord Hutchinson. 
Their despatches may be searched in vain for any light upon the 
source of Canning’s knowledge of the purport of the secret clauses. 
He was made aware of the conference having taken place by Lord 
G. Leveson-Gower’s despatch from Memel dated the 26th of June, 
which reached the Foreign Office on the 16th of July. On the same 
day Canning received a letter dated Memel, the 26th of June, written 
by one who had been present at the Battle of Friedland on the 14th, and 
concluding in these words : 

After the army had crossed the Memel, General Bennigsen sent Prince 
Lobanoff to Bonaparte to propose an armistice, which has been agreed to ; and 
yesterday an interview took place at Tilsit on a pont volant in the middle of the 
river between Bonaparte and the Emperor of Russia. They separated on the 


most amicable terms. As soon as the negotiation began, Lord Hutchinson left 
the army. 


The writer of this letter could hardly be another than Sir Robert 
Wilson, who took a very active part in the Battle of Friedland.’ 
On the 21st of July Canning received more detailed information. 


Intelligence reached me yesterday direct from Tilsit that, at an interview 
which took place between the Emperor of Russia and Bonaparte on the 25th of 
last month, the latter brought forward a proposal for a maritime league against 
Great Britain, to which the accession of Denmark was represented by Bonaparte 
to be as certain as it was essential.° 


5 Dr. Holland Rose argues that it must have been a Russian officer, because the 
writer, in describing the battle, speaks of ‘we’ (English Historical Review, October 
1901}, but all the evidence points to Wilson. 

* Canning to Brooke Taylor, Ambassador at Copenhagen.—Foreign Offic 
Records. 
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Later, on the 5th of August, he mentions to Leveson-Gower that 
he has received ‘ multiplied and concurrent intelligence ’ which would 
have ‘left the British Government without excuse had they delayed 
to take action.’’ It is certain that the Court of Portugal was one 
source of this intelligence ; Talleyrand, who signed the treaty, was 
quite capable of being another ; but who was the first to put Canning 
on his guard # Wilson left Tilsit for Memel on the 19th of June ; on 
the 28th he mentions that a British agent named Mackenzie had just 
‘brought accurate reports of the proceedings of the dishonoured 
Emperor of Russia and Buonaparte ;’ and on the Ist of July Lord 
G. Leveson-Gower directed Mackenzie to be ready to carry despatches 
to England. On the 8th Wilson, no longer able to restrain his im- 
patience, disguised himself, first as a foreign private gentleman, then 
as a Cossack, and entered Tilsit. Every Englishman had received 
notice to quit that place ; had Wilson been discovered his shrift must 
have been a short one. He would have suffered as a spy. Never- 
theless, he swaggered about for a whole day among the French and 
Russian officers who were fraternising there during the armistice. 
His eager eyes were here, there, and everywhere. 


About half-past seven, after a very long conference, the sovereigns appeared 
on horseback. Buonaparte was in the middle, the Emperor of Russia on his 
left, the Russian, French and Prussian guards intermingled in the same order. 
Behind Buonaparte also rode many officers—marshals of France—but dis- 
guised by their gingerbread clothes, and failing of the least resemblance to 
warriors. Buonaparte was grossly corpulent. ... his face was very pale and 
unhealthily full. He was plainly dressed, with a cocked hat worn as the old 
Frederick wore it; and he had only a star to distinguish him. He was mounted 
on a little black Arab horse. The Emperor of Russia was majesty itself. He 
presented a nobility of air and mien which astonished me, and I heard all the 
French express their admiration. 


Murat ‘ was dressed exactly like our May-day chimney-sweepers, 
except that the cloth of his coat was blue. . . . So thorough a cox- 
comb I never beheld.’ 

Wilson wrote a description of what he had seen to Count Woronsow, 
in London, who, replying on the 4th of August, reproached him ear- 
nestly for his rashness. ‘J’ai montré votre lettre 4 Mr. Canning, qui 
en a été trés content. Je puis vous assurer qu’il a beaucoup d’estime 
pour vous.” 

The conference of crowned heads being at an end, Wilson went 
to St. Petersburg, and, was employed throughout the winter of 1807-8 
in carrying confidential despatches between Gower and Castlereagh. 
One of his journeys was momentous in its consequences. Despite the 
treaty and its secret clauses, so hostile to England, negotiations had 
been maintained between the British and Russian Governments, 
Wilson himself being received to several interviews with the Emperor 


" Canning to Brooke Taylor, Ambassador at Copenhagen. —Foreign Office Records. 
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Alexander, whom he regarded as a mere tool in Napoleon’s hand. 
On the 7th of November he received secret intelligence that Alexander 
was about to invade Swedish Finland, and to fulfil his compact with 
Napoleon by declaring war against Great Britain. Wilson at once 
informed Leveson-Gower, who charged him with despatches to the 
King of Sweden and to Canning. A Russian courier had got six-and- 
thirty hours’ start of him. It was important that Wilson should reach 
Stockholm first, which he did by crossing the Gulf of Bothnia in a 
small boat, under extreme stress of weather, as usual. He won the 
race; sent warning to the King, sailed in the Snipe gun-brig for 
England, landed at Darlington on the 30th of November, posted 
250 miles to London, and roused Canning from bed at four in the 
morning of the 2nd of December. Next day he went to breakfast 
with Canning, who warmly thanked him for his alacrity, which had 
enabled the admiral at Portsmouth to seize a Russian frigate carrying 
specie, and to send by a fast sailing frigate instructions to Sir Sidney 
Smith to intercept the Russian fleet. 

In the following year, 1808, the Lusitanian Legion was put under 
command of Sir Robert Wilson. This was a corps formed in England 
of 3,000 Portuguese refugees, under British officers, for service in the 
Peninsula. Landing in Portugal in August, Wilson received the 
Portuguese rank of Brigadier-General, and was constantly employed 
with this force, which he brought to a high degree of efficiency, until 
it was absorbed in the reorganised Portuguese army in 1810. The 
services of the Legion are fully described in Napier’s History. Welling- 
ton warmly acknowledges Wilson as very ‘ active, intelligent, and 
useful. Before the battle of the 28th [Talavera] he had pushed his 
parties almost to the gates of Madrid, with which city he was in com- 
munication, and he would have been in Madrid, if I had not thought 
it proper to call him in, in expectation of that general action which 
took place on the 28th of July. . . . Throughout the service he has 
shown himself to be an active and intelligent partisan, well acquainted 
with the country in which he was acting, and possessing the con- 
fidence of the troops which he commanded.’* High praise, this, from 
a general who was ever sparing in encomium. It obtained for Wilson 
his promotion to the rank of colonel, and the only complimentary 
distinction he ever received from his own Government, namely, the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to the King. 

Limitations of space compel me to pass very briefly over Wilson’s 
adventures during the two years following upon the absorption of 
the Lusitanian Legion; although during that time he took part i 
the most appalling episode in the history of modern Europe. In 
March 1812 he was attached, with the local rank of brigadier-general, 
to the embassy of Sir Robert Liston at Constantinople, and was 
charged with successive missions to the Grand Vizier at Schumla, to 

8 Wellington’s Despatches, v. 67. 
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Tchichagoff commanding the Russian army of the Danube, and to the 
Emperor Alexander at St. Petersburg. In passing to the capital he 
indulged his insatiable military ardour by taking an active part in 
the Battle of Smolensk on the 16th of August. Having been received 
by the Tzar on the 4th of September and executed his mission, Wilson 
joined the Russian army near Moscow as British commissioner, having 
Baron Brinken and Lord Tyrconnel as aides-de-camp. Kutusow, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, soon forfeited the confidence of the 
army, who suspected him of being in league with, or at least tenderly 
disposed to, the French invaders. Bennigsen, therefore, ‘with a 
dozen generals,’ sought an interview with Wilson, and charged him 
to convey to Kutusow their determination not to permit the secret 
interview which had been arranged between Kutusow and the French 
general, Lauriston—an interview at which it was suspected Napoleon 
himself was to be present. Wilson did not flinch from this delicate 
mission. Kutusow, not unnaturally, received his communication 
with ‘some asperity,’ but finally yielded; and, instead of going at 
midnight to meet Lauriston beyond the lines, directed him to be blind- 
folded and brought to his quarters. There the Frenchman delivered 
a proposal for an armistice ; which would have been all in favour of 
the invaders, and which, Wilson was convinced, would have been 
agreed to, but for his representation on behalf of the Russian generals. 

It is difficult to refrain from quoting from Wilson’s narrative of 
the events of that awful winter, so vivid is his version of the oft-told 
tale. The following passage from his journal written at Wilna on the 
17th of December illustrates in a curious way how reluctant is human 
society to abandon, even in the presence of direst disaster, those 
ceremonial obligations to rank which many persons find intolerably 
irksome at the best of times. 


This morning I came into Wilna along a road covered with human carcases, 
frozen in the contortions of expiring agonies. The entrance of the town was 
literally choked with dead bodies of men and horses, tumbrils, guns, carts, &c., 
and the streets were filled with traineaus carrying off the dead that still crowded 
the way... . Yesterday I saw four men grouped together, hands and legs 
frozen, minds yet vigorous, and two dogs tearing their feet. . . . This evening 
I went to the play, and was almost frozen. As it was a state occasion, I was 
obliged to remain till the conclusion ; but my teeth chattered again, and when 
I rose to go I could scarcely use my limbs. There was not a lady in the house, 
which added to the wretchedness.® 


As when the Russian army was falling back before the French 
advance upon Moscow, so now, when it was hovering on the flanks 
of the broken and starving host, Kutusow’s generals were indignant 
with their chief's half-hearted strategy. Wilson was commissioned 
to convey to him a strong expression of their feelings, and to point 
out that greater vigour in attack must bring about the utter 


* Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia (Murray, 1860). 
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destruction of the enemy. Kutusow’s answer, if Wilson is to be 
credited, was as frank as it was startling to the British commissioner. 
He agreed that the French army was at his mercy, ‘ but,’ he said in 
effect, ‘ who will benefit if I destroy the military power of France ? 
Will it not be England, already mistress of the seas? If France is 
destroyed, England will be mistress of the land also.’ 

Not till after the campaign of 1813 do we get a hint that Wilson 
does not stand so well with his own government as he does with 
foreign rulers. Commissioner with the Russian army till the end of 
August, when he was shifted to the Austrian headquarters in Bohemia, 
our war eagle has shaken his plumes over all the great battlefields 
of that most thunderous year—Liitzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Kulm, 
Kraupen, and Leipzig. The Tzar had called him in front of his 
Imperial Guard and with his own hands decorated him with a knight 
commander’s Cross of St. George. Suddenly comes an order from 
London, directing Wilson to go as commissioner to the Austrian army 
in Italy, making way for Lord Burghersh, who has been appointed 
to Bohemia. Thereupon, mighty stir among the crowned heads 
assembled for the final crushing of France. What! remove our 
Wilson, without whom we should have been vanquished at Leipzig 
(so Schwartzenberg declared to Aberdeen) ? Wilson, whose craft and 
tact in council have prevented us falling out among ourselves ? Wilson, 
who, as Aberdeen wrote to Castlereagh, ‘is able to do a thousand 
things which no one else could do?’ Surely you will not take away 
from us our only man of brains and wit! If Wilson, replied Castle- 
reagh coldly, has the confidence of all other governments, he wants 
that of his own. Moreover, he must begone before Burghersh arrives, 
else will there be sparks flying. So at least seems imminent from the 
terms of a private note from Castlereagh to Aberdeen, the 10th of 
December 1813. 


I forward by this messenger the official order to Sir Rt. Wilson to proceed 
to the Army of Italy. If he is already gone, the letter will authorise what has 
been done. If not, it will put an end to a state of things which I consider to be as 
awkward by all the individuals as it is injurious to the authority of Government.” 


Reason in all this, it might seem, for clean recalling Wilson to 
England ; but not for sending a man who lacked the confidence of 
his own government, with increased emoluments, to the Austrian 
army in Italy, where affairs were at a peculiarly delicate crisis— 
Murat coquetting with the Powers, feigning sickness, to avoid signing 
away his allegiance to Napoleon. Wilson suspected his immediate 
chief, Lord Cathcart, of poisoning Castlereagh’s mind against him ; 
but Cathcart had written to Castlereagh warm eulogy of his fiery 
commissioner no longer ago than the 10th of November. Enclosing 
Wilson’s report of ‘ a gallant affair’ at Cassel, he says : 


” Foreign Office Records. 
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It has been the constant practice of the Major-General [ Wilson] throughout 
this and the last campaign to accompany every attack of consequence that has 
taken place within his reach, and on this occasion he was with one of the storm- 
ing parties. In adverting to this circumstance it is but justice to state that the 
zeal, activity and intrepidity which he has displayed on every occasion have 
conciliated for him the esteem of officers of every rank and nation, and have 
certainly done great credit to his Majesty's service." 


Alison’s reading of the riddle is probably correct. Castlereagh 
was an excellent judge of the men he employed. Except his cardinal 
blunder in sending Chatham to Walcheren Island, he never made a 
bad appointment. He knew and valued Wilson’s brilliant qualities 
and extraordinary powers of observation; but Wilson was strongly 
opposed to the invasion of France. So was Lord Aberdeen, and so 
were certain members of the British Cabinet. Castlereagh, on the 
other hand, was resolute im his purpose of ending the Napoleonic 
terror by the occupation of Paris—purpose in which he had a strong 
supporter in Lord Cathcart, British plenipotentiary with the Russian 
army. To Castlereagh, at all events, it appeared that Wilson, holding 
views opposed to his policy, had obtained a dangerous ascendency over 
the Emperors Francis and Alexander. Dazzled by his courage and skill 
in the field, charmed by his witand agreeable conversation, they listened 
too readily to him when he dwelt on the marvellous recuperative power 
of military France, on the terrible war which the attempt to dethrone 
Napoleon must involve, and on the advantage of securing durable 
peace upon the only terms to which Napoleon would listen—namely, 
the integrity of France within the frontiers of the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees. In short, Austria and Russia were on the point of 
declaring their agreement upon this basis. Wilson must be removed 
with all speed. 


‘I had promised Cathcart,’ wrote Wilson, ‘to come direct to Basle without 
visiting Schwarzenberg, whose headquarters were on the left of the road at 
Liéerach. Burghersh’s unhandsome remonstrances against even my appearance 
in Schwarzenberg’s presence induced my commander, for the sake of keeping 
peace, to urge this request. On coming near Basle I was told I must pass 
through Léerach, as the guns of Hiiningen played, at half-grape distance, on the 
regular chaussée; but I preferred keeping my word. I confess that the passage 
was nervous—more so than when running the Glogau gauntlet, as the distance 
was less and our horses were knocked up. I calculated on leaving my carriage, 
at least, as a target; but, fortunately, the enemy neither fired musketry nor 
cannon against us, although they had before swept everything in motion from 
the road, and although they had a good quarter of an hour’s command of our 


track. The people here would scarcely believe that we had passed as we 
pretended.’ 


There was plenty of hot work for Wilson when he got to Italy. He 
had to cut his way to his post, and rendered yeoman’s service to the 
Austrians at the Battle of Valeggio. 


" Foreign Office Records. 
Vor, LVI—No. 333 
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‘In the absence of Lord William Bentinck,’ wrote Sir James Graham to 
Wilson, ‘I cannot hesitate to declare that I know his impression to have been 
that, on that trying occasion at Valeggio, by your signal personal courage you 
saved the Austrian army. The post to be defended was the key of the position 
—the greater part of the Austrian army having crossed the Mincio. The 
Hungarian guards were wavering: the French advancing with the utmost 
energy. You walked backwards and forwards, I understood, between the 
Austrian ranks; and by your encouragement, and still more by your example, 
you prevented them from giving way. ... As previously at Dresden and at 
Leipzig, so on the Mincio with Marshal Bellegarde, in the face of contending 
armies, your personal daring and cool courage were conspicuous, and greatly 
contributed to turn the fortune of the day. I can say no more than repeat the 
opinion entertained by Lord William Bentinck, that never was the honour of 
the British army and character more signally upheld than by you at the battle 
of Valeggio.’ 


Passing note may be made of evidence that Wilson was more than 
merely beau sabreur. He possessed keen political insight. Fifty 
years were to run before the idea of Italian unity should be realised ; 
but here is what Wilson wrote in his journal six weeks after he crossed 
the frontier. 


I did not at first think the Italians concerned themselves much about their 
political existence. I was wrong. They did feel the value of nationalisation. 
Fifteen years’ connection under a good government would have formed Italy 
again into an independent and powerful State. The edict for its dissolution has 
at length been issued. I lament the fiat, although I cannot wish its failure at 
this time. 


With the abdication of Napoleon, Wilson’s active service came to 
an end, and he was placed on half-pay ; but there was plenty of adven- 
ture in store for this restless spirit. Henceforth he was a man with 
a grievance. Whereas foreign Governments had made much of him, 
and perhaps spoiled him, his own chiefs, civil and military, seemed 
to ignore his services. In default of regular employment he got into 
serious mischief. Being in Paris in 1816, he was deeply moved by 
sympathy, first for Marshal Ney, on whose behalf he published a 
passionate appeal to the British public, and next for General Lavalette, 
who lay under sentence of death for an offence similar to Ney’s. 
Lavalette managed to escape from prison, like Lord Nithsdale, by the 
time-honoured, always romantic, device of exchanging clothes with 
his wife ; but out of Paris he could not get, for a minute descrip- 
tion of his striking personality had been posted up at every gate and 
circulated in the provinces. Wilson gave him asylum in his own 
house ; and planned the fugitive’s escape in concert with a civilian 
named Michael Bruce and Captain Hely Hutchinson (afterwards 
third Earl of Donoughmore), an officer on full pay in the Army of 
Occupation. Wilson obtained a passport for Lavalette under 4 
fictitious name, lying often and boldly in the process, fitted him out 
with new clothes and carried him safely to the frontier in his own 
cabriolet. The offence was a very serious one; for the plot must 
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have been detected had not Wilson availed himself of his rank and 
influence as a British general. Nevertheless, popular sympathy was 
all on the side of the offender. Wilson was tried before a French 
tribunal ; the whole case against him was given away in a letter which 
he wrote to Lord Grey,’” and which was intercepted ; he was sentenced 
to and underwent three months’ imprisonment. 

Wilson’s next scrape was a more serious one. Always a reckless 
champion of the oppressed, he ardently espoused the cause of Queen 
Caroline, and made himself conspicuous in the scenes caused by her 
return to London in 1820. 

The Queen died in 1821, but the unhappy ferment she had caused 
during her troubled life was not allayed immediately. Her remains 
were conveyed to Brunswick for burial, and their passage through 
London was the occasion for dangerous rioting. At Cumberland Gate, 
where the Marble Arch now stands, a barricade was thrown up, and 
the escort was pelted with stones. The troops prepared to fire, and 
did so, killing two men ; but not before Sir Robert Wilson had passion- 
ately called upon the soldiers to disobey their officers. For this offence 
he was dismissed from the army without trial. A Liberal historian 
has denounced ‘ the folly of the Ministry in assenting to his dismissal ;’ '* 
their reasons for doing so are fully set forth in a letter from the Duke 
of Wellington to Lord Liverpool.'* An officer of the army cannot 
claim the right of trial by court-martial, and recent instances abound 
of the services of officers being dispensed with by the Sovereign. But 
Wilson was not inclined to take his punishment ‘lying down.’ A 
bold and fluent speaker, he had been member for Southwark since 
1818. From his place in the House of Commons he challenged the 
prerogative of the Crown to dismiss officers without trial. Failing of 
redress, he sought relief for his injured feelings in those scenes in 
which he knew so well how to find it—he took service as a volunteer 
in the war in Spain of 1823. 

When the Whigs at length came into power in 1830 Wilson’s case 
had long been a party question, and he was restored to the army with 
the rank of lieutenant-general, antedated to 1825. But the same clear- 




















































































































, ness of conviction—the same scrupulous sense of obligation to proclaim 
q it—which had perhaps been the chief hindrances to his earlier career, 
‘ brought Sir Robert once more into misfortune. He denounced the 
4 Reform Bill of 1831 as ‘ the initiatory measure of a republican form of 
a government,’ and resigned his seat in Parliament. He found his new 
a patrons every whit as relentless in enforcing party discipline as his 
is old ones had been in military matters; they deprived him of the 
of coloneley of his regiment, worth 1,200/. a year. However, this was 
P restored to him four years later by Lord Melbourne’s Government ; 
it and in 1842 he received his last appointment as Governor and 
a ? See Annual Register, 1816. 8 Walpole’s England, i. 623. 
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* Wellington’s Despatches, 3rd series, i. 180. 
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Commander-in-Chief at Gibraltar, whence he returned to die at a ripe 
age in 1849. 

He was buried beside his wife in Westminster Abbey—a place of 
sepulture now reserved by the nation as the supreme honour for those 
who have served her with most distinction. It had no special signi- 
ficance in regard to Wilson, who, though he had never spared himself 
and had done much splendid work, probably found a resting-place 
among heroes only in virtue of his title as an old Westminster boy. 

If I cannot claim to have succeeded in the purpose with which I 
set out—namely, to trace to its source the secret of Wilson’s disfavour 
with his chiefs, military and political—I think cause has been shown 
why the memory of this dauntless soldier should not be clean blown 
away. 

Hersert MaxwELt. 





JAPANESE EMIGRANTS 


CoMMERCIAL success has generally been the dominating factor in 
securing @ nation’s greatness. Its progress has been constantly west- 
ward, first from Asia to Italy, then from Italy to Spain, France, and 
England. Two hundred years after the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in New England their descendants had crossed the American con- 
tinent, and President Polk, having obtained Oregon from England 
and California from Mexico, began to think about trade between the 
United States and China. In furtherance of this, and in order to 
obtain a coaling-station and protection: for the crews of shipwrecked 
whaling ships, Commodore Perry was ultimately sent to Japan, with 
the results that are so well known, though it was not then by any 
means understood what a great opportunity for commercial enter- 
prise was offered by the countries bordering on the Pacific, where about 
two-thirds of the human race reside. 

During the last generation the development of these countries has 
been unexampled in history. Japan has become a world power, 
whilst her imports from the United States alone have increased six- 
fold during the last ten years. The trade of Shanghai has risen from 
seventy-eight million to five hundred million taels annually, whilst such 
towns as Seattle have grown from little more thana sawmill toa flourish- 
ing city of over 100,000 inhabitants. Of late there has been an added 
impulse given to this movement. The United States, in accordance 
with their manifest destiny, have departed from their traditional policy 
and annexed Hawaii, followed by the Philippine Islands. This has 
caused a marked rise in land values. The value of land in San Fran- 
cisco, after remaining for some time stationary, has during the last 
year or two trebled in value, and the population of this town alone 
increased in 1903 by 60,000 inhabitants. In fact, everything now 
goes to show that the greatest commercial activity during the next 
fifty years will be in the Pacific trade, instead of on the Atlantic sea- 
board or on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

In this development of trade the Japanese must inevitably play a 
leading part, whether from their commercial foresight or forced by 
the necessity of existence, for in Japan the increase of the means of 
subsistence has“by no means kept pace with the increase of the 
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population. It will be a surprise to most people that the calculations 
of the Bureau of Agriculture of the United States show that the area 
of Japan suitable for cultivation is about one-third of the size of the 
State of Illinois, and yet so industrious and skilful are the Japanese 
agriculturists that this limited area suffices for the support of nearly 
forty-five millions of people, increasing at the rate of nearly five hundred 
thousand per annum. Consequently, of all the civilised nations of 
the world Japan most needs colonies. Formosa she has already 
obtained, but she requires and is entitled to a more extended sphere. 

At the present time, when the valour of the Japanese soldiers and 
the foresight of their generals is engrossing so much attention, it may 
not be out of place to consider what the Japanese emigrant is like 
and what he is doing. In the first place it is necessary to clear our 
minds of a very widespread misconception. The Japanese are not 
Chinese. As a nation they have derived much of their arts and 
literature from China, mostly by way of Korea, but they are only very 
distantly related to the Chinese, from whom they are physically and 
linguistically distinct. The Magyar and the Finn are their nearest 
relatives in the great family of nations, and, like the Japanese, are 
sprung from that great Samoyede race which still wander on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea. 

We have all of us heard of the opposition to foreign labour there 
is in some of the countries washed by the Pacific Ocean. Parts of 
Queensland have suffered severely from the restrictions enforced on 
Kanaka labour, whilst many of us can remember the so-called 
“Sand Lot’ agitation against the Chinese in San Francisco, which 
was probably as unfair an agitation as modern history records. The 
Chinaman had been accustomed to seek a livelihood on the Pacific 
Slope, at any rate from the time following the conquests of Cortes, when 
the Spaniard began to settle in the city of Mexico, and it was the 
plodding industry of the Chinaman which resulted in the construction 
of the railway which brought the Anglo-American. The objection 
urged against the Chinaman is that he does not come to settle, and, 
in addition, it must be confessed that whilst employers of Chinese 
labourers admire their docility and profit by their unfailing industry, 
the Chinaman does not appeal to those with whom he is brought into 
the relationship which exists between Capital and Labour. He con- 
' tinues to wear Asiatic dress and to regard his employer and fellow- 
workers with that calm and irritating superiority that is often shown 
by the man who is conscious of his ancient lineage to the nouveau 
riche. This exclusiveness renders it impossible to get on friendly 
terms with a Chinaman, who always remains the same incomprehen- 
sible Asiatic he was when he first landed in America. Chinese labour 
is, in fact, a good bridge that most desire to forget as soon as it has 
ceased to be useful. At the present time the Chinese in California 
number about seventy thousand, of whom about thirty thousand are 
in San Francisco ; from small beginnings many of them have gradually 
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risen until they have become large employers of labour ; but one and 
all are only admitted into America under restrictive laws which are 
stringently enforced. 

In discussing the question of Japanese labour we are, however, 
dealing with quite a new factor in the world’s history. From the 
time when the great Shogun Iyeyasu withdrew Japan from all foreign 
intercourse till within recent years the Japanese labourer was being 
trained. Everything that surrounded him was regulated by a pre- 
scribed ceremonial. In religion he was taught to be so tolerant that 
at least once a year, in order to show his respect and sympathy with 
others, he worshipped in the temples consecrated to a form of belief 
that differed from his own. His natural love and veneration for his 
country and its Sovereign were accompanied by gentle and respectful 
treatment on the part of the rulers towards those whom they governed, 
whilst the stern school of necessity made the labourer accustomed to 
a life of exertion and hardship that was more severe than in most other 
countries. After the time of Iyeyasu till the expedition of Commo- 
dore Perry none but those Japanese who owing to shipwreck or other 
mischance had ceased to live in Japan were to be met with. Catha- 
rine the Second of Russia appointed one of these shipwrecked mariners 
Professor of Japanese at the University of Irkutsk in 1792, and three 
Japanese who had drifted in a disabled ship to the shores of Canada 
were brought to England in 1831. These were probably the first 
Japanese in Europe since the gorgeous embassy from certain Japanese 
feudal lords to the Pope in 1582. 

After Commodore Perry’s expedition it was some time before the 
Japanese of the lower classes commenced to go abroad. In fact, 
during the first twenty-two years after the signing of the treaty with 
America not more than a hundred Japanese were to be found in 
California. Since then they have come to America in ever-increasing 
numbers, till there are at the present time, according to the Rev. 
M. C. Harris, some 40,000 in California and some 80,000 in the Sandwich 
Islands. The report, however, of Mr. Bellows, the United States 
Consul-General at Yokohama, of those Japanese resident abroad, 
taken from a return for the years 1889-1900 inclusive by Mr. Yama- 
waki, of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, is as follows : 


JAPANESE SuBsJEcTS ResipENtT ABRoOAD.' 





Males 


Females } Total 


18,815 4,873 18,688 
17,919 6,081 28,950 
84,832 11,945 | 46,277 
40,348 13,994 | 54,842 
48,707 15,078 | 58,785 
58,114 17,687 | 70,801 
76,688 22,406 | 99,089 
98,985 24,986 | 123,971 __ 
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Whilst the destination and classification of the Japanese emigrants 
in 1900 were : 
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From the first table it will be seen that in 1897 there were 58,785 
Japanese, of whom 15,078 were females, residing abroad; but three 
years afterwards, in 1900, the last year for which returns are available, 
the total had increased to 123,971. It will also be seen from the 
second table that the great majority of these Japanese had taken up 
their residence in Hawaii and California, Great Britain and her colonies 
coming next with less than one-twelfth as many, followed by the 
Japanese residents in Korea, Russia, and China, who are not nearly 
so numerous as we should expect to find them. 

As to the character of these Japanese emigrants, the Rev. M. C. 
Harris, formerly of the 12th Ohio Cavalry, and now Superintendent 
of the invaluable Pacific Japanese Mission, says: ‘The outlook is 
very hopeful. The Japanese emigrants are picked men, young and 
ambitious. They are men who bring things to pass; not a tramp 
amongst them. They readily adapt themselves to local conditions, 
and are all occupied and prosperous.’ Mr. Bellows, the United States 
Consul-General at Yokohama, confirms this, and says that the Japanese 
farm labourers are able-bodied men, accustomed to a life of economy, 
frugality, industry, and sobriety; and he adds that from a Japanese 
standpoint these labourers are strong, well developed, of good physique, 
and healthful in appearance. Many of these men, as was to be ex- 
pected, have served as soldiers ; but in spite of their possible useful- 
ness to the State in this particular the Government of Japan is disposed 
to encourage emigration, and there is seldom any difficulty in obtaining 
passports. Emigration companies examine the intending emigrants 
to see that they can pass the requirements of the laws of the United 
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States, but no pecuniary help is given. Mutual assistance is common 
amongst family and village communities. All the emigrants wear 
the clothing of an ordinary American labourer. 

The testimony of the actual employers of Japanese labourers is 
also greatly in their favour, though the farm labourers from the 
Southern Provinces of Japan, who form four-fifths of the Japanese 
emigrants, do not present that marked intelligence which we are 
accustomed to regard as the birthright of all Japanese. They are, 
however, anxious to do their best, scrupulously clean in their 
persons and in their dwellings, and good reasonable fellows that the 
American foreman understands and sympathises with in a way that 
he never could with the Chinese. 

The remaining one-fifth of the Japanese emigrants belong probably 
to the old Samurai class, the blood and brains of old Japan ; and whilst 
they have all the qualifications of good labourers, their greater intelli- 
gence soon causes them to rise, and they quickly become prosperous 
and respected. 

On arrival, to whatever class they belong, one of their first objects 
is to learn English, and for this purpose they attend some of the self- 
supporting schools of the Pacific Japanese Mission, which have an 
annual attendance of about three hundred students, amongst whom 
Japanese young women are by no means rare. Anyone acquainted with 
the merest rudiments of the Japanese language will know of the great 
difficulty which it presents to foreigners owing to the total dissimi- 
larity in the expression of ideas. Consequently it is not to be wondered 
at that the Japanese of the farmer class do not as a rule get much grip 
of Anglo-American. The American foreman is confronted by the 
difficulty that nearly every Japanese labourer knows the word ‘ yes,’ 
and is prepared to use it in reply to every question that he is asked. 
The foreman’s first object is consequently to find out in each gang 
the Japanese whose knowledge of Anglo-American is the most exten- 
sive, and then to explain what is required, leaving it to him to inter- 
pret. Not infrequently after a somewhat lengthy explanation the 
Japanese gang, through their interpreter, will answer, ‘ We understand 
now what you require, and will try to do better.’ And the best is that 
they obviously do try—and succeed. 

As for those labourers who come of the old Samurai race, they as 
& rule come over in order to pay their expenses for that college educa- 
tion which has been so graphically described by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
in his Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. It takes them two or three years 
to save out of their earnings the 200/. which they require; and generally, 
after this is accomplished, the American foreman, to his regret, sees 
these gentlemen of Japan no more. A certain proportion of them, 
however, find good and distinctly remunerative employment in Cali- 
fornia. These become overseers of from 200 to 300 of their countrymen, 
and enter into a bond with the American foreman for the supply of 
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Japanese labour. Every Japanese for whom they find employment 
pays them 10 cents per day, which amounts to an income by no means 
to be despised. The writer was present when one of the Japanese 
overseers was introduced by an American foreman to a director who 
had been specially sent out from England. ‘ Tabe,’ said the American, 
‘this is a big boss sent out from England to see what we are doing.’ 
‘Glad to see you, but excuse me,’ said Tabe, ‘I am very busy.’ The 
way Tabe hurried off to superintend his countrymen in loading up 
fruit-cars was a sight that was good to see, and which all who saw it 
will long remember. His heart was in his work. Whilst the men 
are employed in picking, hauling, and doing the heavier sort of work, 
the Japanese women are sometimes employed in wrapping fruit and 
deftly packing it in boxes. This is labour by which considerable 
money can be earned, and seems to be coming into favour amongst 
them. 

A visit on a Sunday afternoon to one of the so-called bunk-houses 
where the Japanese reside is a pleasant experience. The small self- 
governing colony is provided with its own kitchen and bath-house, 
and everything is as clean and wholesome as fresh air and scrubbing 
can make it. The bunks are all scrupulously clean, and not a few are 
ornamented in the way to be expected from such an artistic and 
loyal nation, in some cases a special place, or Tokonoma, having 
been constructed, in the limited space available, for portraits of the 
Mikado and Empress of Japan, in front of which fresh flowers are 
placed daily. Their loyalty, in fact, is a pleasure for the patriotic 
Anglo-American to witness. They celebrate the Mikado’s birthday 
with a gathering in some public hall, to which they invite their Ameri- 
can friends, concluding with loyal speeches, and have contributed 
generously to the funds for the war in Manchuria. 

Outside the bunk-house on a Sunday afternoon the Japanese will 
be, for the mere fun of the thing, practising feats on their bicycles; 
in fact, all of them are apparently regarding life as ‘a joke that’s 
just begun.’ But on the morrow all this will end, and no one can be 
more staid than the Japanese when at work, and striving to do their 
best to earn their 1.60 dollar to 1.75 dollar per day of ten hours, 
during which time they accomplish as much as labourers belonging 
to any other nation. Perhaps one of the most extraordinary things 
is the organisation of the labourers. Almost before the American 
foreman realises that he is in want of extra labour a gang of neatly 
dressed Japanese arrives, each with his bicycle, their advance agents 
having sent for them on the chance of their obtaining employment, 
and their arrival in the district being as unexpected as a flight of 
birds. But in spite of their migrations they are companionable and 
fraternise with Americans, and the result, as stated by the Rev. M. C. 
Harris (and no one can know better), is that there is now a tendency 
towards permanent residence in America on the part of the Japanese. 
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From letters now before me written by Americans who are some 
of them paying as much as 16,000/. annually in wages to Japanese 
labourers engaged in various occupations, I can gather nothing but 
unstinted praise for their many good qualities. 

We are growing accustomed to reading newspaper accounts of 
Japanese foresight and bravery; but these qualities have too often 
existed amongst nations with military instincts, who, when the need 
for active exertion was over, were incapable of turning their attention 
towards that organised and plodding industry which should secure 
them the fruits of that peace their powers in the field had won. What 
the Japanese can do in this way has been shown by the progress they 
have made in comparatively a very short time towards establishing 
a wise and firm government amongst the lawless tribes in the island 
of Formosa. A better example could perhaps not be found than in 
the Report of Mr. Consul Playfair on the trade of North Formosa, 
in which he states that the methods pursued by the Japanese in 
regulating the smoking of opium have resulted, it is reckoned, in a 
decrease of about 1,000 opium-smokers each month since 1900, the 
year when the register of opium-smokers is believed to have been 
for the first time complete. It is,- however, not the excellence of 
the administrative power alone which can ensure permanent success 
of this sort, but the qualities possessed by those who, compelled 
for the most part by economic necessity, take advantage of the 
opportunity offered of a fresh start in a new country. 

I believe that in the character of the Japanese labourer there exists 
a force that will not only add materially to the inevitable prosperity 
of the countries bordering on the Pacific, but will also be for the good 
of the whole civilised world as soon as it is properly appreciated. 


W. Crewpson. 
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WOMAN IN CHINESE LITERATURE 


THE Chinese symbol for man is a picture of a human biped, and this 
symbol includes woman. A Chinese female says, equally with a 
Chinese male, ‘I am a man.’ If it is necessary to emphasise sex, 
another word is added to ‘man,’ for men as well as for women, in 
order that the gender may be clear. 

One of the oldest allusions in Chinese literature to women is the 
much-exploited verse of the Odes which tells us that when a gir! is 
born she should be couched upon the ground in token of humility, 
have a tile to play with in token of the weight which will some day 
hold the distaff, and indulge in no thoughts beyond her cookery and 
a constant desire to spare her parents pain. Such was the simple 
view of woman’s sphere which appealed to the ballad-writer of China 
nearly three thousand years ago. 

In the Book of Rites, a comparatively modern compilation, dating 
only from the century before the Christian era, but embodying the 
precepts and practices of earlier centuries, we find explicit regula- 
tions as to the daily life of women, many of which are in full force at the 
present day. Therein we are told that men and women should not 
sit together, nor use the same clothes-horse, towel, or comb, nor pass 
things to one another, lest their hands should touch. Even at sacri- 
fices and funerals a basket should be used by the woman as a recep- 
tacle for things handed by and to her. Brothers- and sisters-in-law 
must not ask one another questions, not even, so says one commentator, 
as to the state of each other’s health ; the brothers of a girl who is 
betrothed may not sit on the same mat with her, nor eat out of the 
same dish. 

In ancient times it was not etiquette for a woman to stand in 4 
chariot ; this, says one commentator, was in order to make a distinc 
tion between men and women. But another commentator, a descen- 
dant of Confucius, gives a more kindly reason : ‘ Woman has a delicate 
frame ; she cannot stand in a chariot. Men stand, but women sit.’ 
They sat on the left hand of the driver, next to the hand which was 
occupied with the reins. This, we are told, was a measure of pre- 
caution, lest the driver should put his arm around the lady’s waist ! 

The life of a woman was divided under three phases, known 45 
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the ‘Three Obediences’; while young she was to obey her father 
and elder brother, after marriage she was to obey her husband, and 
after her husband’s death she was to obey her son. She was to put 
up her hair at fifteen and to be married at twenty—the age has been 
lowered in modern times—choice of a husband resting entirely in the 
hands of her parents, aided always by a third person to carry com- 
munications between the two contracting families. So say the 
Odes : 
How do we proceed in splitting firewood ? 
Without an axe it cannot be done. 
How do we proceed in taking a wife ? 
Without a go-between it cannot be done. 


Passing into her husband’s family and taking his name at marriage, 
the wife is henceforth to wait upon his parents with the same devo- 
tion that she has shown towards her own. At cockcrow she must 
be up and ready with warm water and towels beside her father- and 
mother-in-law’s bed; together with many other similar observances 
which still exist on paper, but have long since fallen into desuetude. 

There are five classes of men to whom a Chinese girl will not be 
given in marriage ; viz., to the son‘of a rebellious family, to the son 
of an immoral family, to a man who has been convicted of a criminal 
offence, to a man with a loathsome disease, and to an eldest son who 
has buried his father, i.e. the son being of an age at which he could 
have already contracted a marriage before his father’s death. 

There are seven reasons which justify divorce ; viz., bad behaviour 
towards father- and mother-in-law, no children, adultery, jealousy, 
loathsome disease, garrulousness, and stealing. But there are three 
conditions under which the above seven reasons fail to justify divorce ; 
viz., if the wife has no home to go to, if she has twice shared the period 
of three years’ mourning for a parent-in-law, and if she has risen 
with her husband from poverty to affluence. 

We read in the Rites that a married woman is called fu, to denote 
her submission (fu ‘ to submit’) to her husband ; but the Po Hu Tung, 
a work of the first century a.D., tells us that the wife is called ch‘i, to 
denote that she is the equal (ch‘i, ‘ level’) of her husband. The latter 
book also says that a woman cannot hold independent rank of her 
own, but that, in the quaint Chinese idiom, ‘ she sits according to her 
husband’s teeth’ (seniority). 

In Chinese numeration the odd numbers are regarded as female, 
and the even male ; not because they are so absolutely, but because 
the female and male principles predominate, with varying per- 
centages, in the odds and evens, respectively. Seven is the female 
number par excellence, containing, as is supposed, a larger percentage 
of the female principle and a smaller percentage of the male principle 
than any other unit. At seven months, according to the Su Wén, 
an ancient medical work, a girl begins to teethe ; at seven years her 
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milk teeth fall out ; at fourteen she reaches puberty ; at twenty-one 
she cuts her wisdom teeth ; at twenty-eight her bones are hard, her 
hair is at its longest, and her body is in full vigour; at thirty-five 
her face begins to tan and her hair to fall out; at forty-two her face 
is withered, her complexion has gone, and her hair is grey ; at forty- 
nine comes the change of life and the first years of old age. 

The earliest Chinese work devoted to women’s affairs, entitled 
Advice to Women, is by the distinguished lady who flourished in the 
first century a.D., and carried to its conclusion her father and brother’s 
history of the first Han dynasty when death had removed the latter 
in A.D. 92. In her preface the authoress, Lady Ts‘ao (née Pan Chao), 
modestly asserts that she was ‘ born without intelligence, but enjoyed 
the favour of her father and the teachings of her mother until she 
was fourteen years old, now forty years ago, when she took up the 
dust-pan and broom in the family of the Ts‘aos.’ ‘ Boys,’ she adds, 
‘can shift for themselves, and I do not trouble my head about them ; 
but I am grieved to think how many girls enter into marriage without 
any preparation whatever, and entirely ignorant of what is becoming 
to a wife.’ 

The Lady Ts‘ao arranges her advice to girls under appropriate 
headings, such as humility, husband and wife, general deportment, etc. 

Be humble and respectful ; put others in front and yourself behind; do not 
boast of your successes, nor excuse your failures; bear contumely and swallow 
insult ; be always as though in fear and trembling. 

A wife should be as the shadow and echo of her husband. 

Woman's energies have a fourfold scope: behaviour, speech, appearance, and 
duties. For right behaviour, no great mental talents are needed; for right 
speech, no clever tongue nor smart repartee; for right appearance, no great 
beauty; and for right duties, no special cunning of hand. In simplicity, in 
purity, in a sense of shame and of propriety, will right behaviour be found. In 
choice of language, in avoidance of bad words, in seasonable and not too pro- 
longed talk, will right speech be found. In thorough cleanliness of apparel, and 
in regular use of the bath, will right beauty be found. In undivided attention 
to spinning and weaving, without laughing and playing, and in seeing that food 
and wine are properly served, will right duties be found. These four offer scope 
to the energies of woman; they must not be neglected. There need be no difii- 
culty, if only there is determination. A philosopher of old said, ‘Is goodness 
really so far off? I wish for goodness, and lo! here it is.’ 


A highly educated woman herself, the Lady Ts‘ao pleaded for 
education for her sex, and a return to the practice of ancient days 
when girls between the ages of eight and fifteen were taught the same 
subjects that were taught to boys. 

Yen Chih-t‘ui, a famous scholar and statesman who flourished 
A.D. 535-595, left behind him a work entitled Family Instructions, 
which has come down to us intact. 


Let the wife (he says) look after the cooking and attend to the ceremonial 
connected with wine and food and clothing. She should not interfere in the 
government of the State, nor meddle with the family affairs. If she is clever 
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and talented, acquainted with the conditions of ancient and modern times, then 
she should be employed as an aid to her husband, supplying that in which he 
may be deficient ; but there must be no crowing at dawn in the place of the 
cock, with all the sorrow that this entails. 


Yen complains that in certain parts of the Empire ‘ women’s 
equipages block the streets, silks and satins throng the public offices 
and temples, while mothers and wives beg posts for their sons and 
promotion for their husbands.’ 

In another place he points out that the varied products of the 
loom have proved a curse to the female sex, and he quotes the old 
saying : ‘ There is no thief like a family of five daughters.’ On the 
other hand, he strongly denounces infanticide, cases of which he 
quotes as occurring in the family of a distant relative of his. ‘ There,’ 
he says, ‘ if a girl is born, she is immediately carried away, the mother 
following with tears and cries, but all of no avail ; truly shocking !’ 

This is perhaps the earliest recorded protest against a crime which 
seems to have been always practised more or less in all countries, 
but not more in China than elsewhere, as the following argument 
will show. 

Every Chinaman has a wife; high officials and rich merchants 
often have two or three concubines ; the Emperor is allowed seventy- 
two. If, then, female children are destroyed in such numbers as to 
constitute a national crime, it must follow that girls are born in an 
overwhelmingly large proportion to boys, utterly unheard of in any 
other part of the world. 

Between a.D. 785 and 830 lived five remarkable sisters named 
Sung, all of whom possessed considerable literary talent, and especially 
the two elder ones. They refused to marry, and devoted themselves 
to literature, being finally received into the Palace, where in due 
course they all died natural deaths, with the exception of the fourth 
Miss Sung, against whom charges of accepting bribes were trumped 
up, the result being that she was forced to ‘ take silk ’"—in other words, 
to strangle herself. The eldest sister wrote a book called Discourses 
for Girls, based upon the famous Discourses of Confucius. It is in an 
easy style of versification, and is generally suited to the comprehension 


of the young. 

_— When walking, do not look back ; 
When talking, do not open wide your lips ; 
When sitting, do not rock your knees ; 
When standing, do not shake your skirt ; 
When pleased, do not laugh aloud ; 
When angry, do not shout ; 
Do not peep over the outside wall ; 
Do not slip into the outer court ; 
When you go out, veil your face ; 
When you peep, conceal your body ; 
With a man not of the family 
Hold no conversation whatever. 
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The authoress then proceeds to inculcate submission and obedience, 
filial piety, diligent performance of household duties, etc., etc., coupled 
always with a certain amount of book-learning, not so much as might 
perhaps have been expected from such a literary lady. 

Miss Sung was at no great interval followed by one Madam Chéng, 
who produced a Filial Piety Classic for Girls, in imitation of the semi- 
canonical work which has come down to us from about the first century 
B.c. This lady boldly embraces in her injunctions all classes, from 
the Empress and Imperial concubines down to the peasant woman 
of the village. ‘Strike a bell in the palace,’ she says in warning, 
‘and the sound will be heard outside.’ Virtue, she points out, is a 
question of environment : 


If a child is surrounded by good influences, he will be good; if by evil in- 
fluences, he will be evil. Even before birth his education may begin; and, 
therefore, the prospective mother of old, when lying down lay straight, when 
sitting down sat upright, and when standing stood erect. She would not taste 
strange flavours, nor have anything to do with spiritualism ; if her food were not 
cut straight she would not eat it, and if her mat were not set straight she would 
not sit upon it. She would not look at any objectionable sight, nor listen to 
any objectionable sound, nor utter any rude word, nor handle any impure thing. 
At night she studied some canonical work, by day she occupied herself with 
ceremonies and music. Therefore her sons were upright, and eminent for their 
talents and virtues ; such was the result of ante-natal training. 


In China too, as in the West, prospective mothers are warned not 
to eat hare’s flesh, nor even to see a hare, lest she, as in the striking 
lines by Mr. Yeats, 


. - « looking on the cloven lips of a hare 
Bring forth a hare-lipped child. 


From what has been already said, it might be supposed that the 
ordinary Chinese wife would hardly be able to call her soul her own— 
a condition of affairs altogether at variance with the real position of 
women as seen in China at the present day. The following extract, 
however, from an article by a writer of the T‘ang dynasty (618-906), 
named Yii I-fang, and entitled ‘ A Charm against the Black-Hearted,’ 
would seem to suggest that Chinese women more than a thousand 
years ago knew very well how to take care of themselves, and success- 
fully held their own, as they stil] continue to do, against the brutality 
of men. 


If the wife does not rule, the family can be properly governed, just as a State 
can be properly governed if the Minister does not rule the Prince, and the Empire 
can be properly governed if the Prime Minister does not rule the Emperor. For 
if husband and wife occupy their proper places, the Empire will be correctly 
organised ; and if families are correctly organised, the Empire will be at peace. 

The Lun Yii teaches us that women and servants are difficult to deal with; 
if you are familiar with them, they lose their respect for you; if you are distant 
to them, they lose their tempers. 

The Book of History tells us that for the hen to do the crowing at dawn 
brings ruin upon the family. The Book of Changes warns us that the wife's 
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chief business should be to look after the cooking. And in the Odes wives are 
exhorted to observe regulations, so that the spirits of ancestors may be duly 
honoured and they themselves be admitted to the sacrificial banquet. 

Duke Wei allowed his wife Wén-ch‘iang to have her own way, the result 
being that he lost his life and jeopardised the State of Lu. The Emperor Kao 
Tsu was afraid of his consort Lii, the result being disturbances which nearly 
brought the Han dynasty to an end. The Emperor Wén Ti fell under the in- 
fluence of his Empress, and by changing the succession caused the downfall of 
his line. The Emperor Kao Tsung became enslaved by the beauty of Wu Chao, 
and so lost all power. And if rulers of 10,000-charioted States will do these 
things, what will not one of the cotton-clothed masses do ? 

Then, again, there is the remarriage of widowers and widows. In the latter 
ease the absence of all sentiment, such as is evoked when the hair is put up for 
the first time, often means that the marriage is a mere question of personal con- 
venience. How can such auspices prove favourable? In the former case we 
know how Madam Min clothed her step-son in rushes only, and how Madam Hsii 
beat hers with an iron pestle; and such instances are common enough. 

As to the ordinary husband, enslaved by his wife’s good looks or cajoled by 
her cunning talk, he degenerates beyond all hope into mere uxoriousness. The 
wife gradually gains ground, while his power is gradually whittled away, until 
at length he is as though pincers closed his mouth, not allowing him to utter a 
sound; as though a halter were around his neck, not allowing him to turn his 
head; as though fetters were upon his body, not allowing him to have the 
slightest freedom of action. Even personal questions of heat and cold, hunger 
and satiety, incoming and outgoing, uprising and downsitting, are no longer 
matters for him, but for her, to decide. If she says he is to be untruthful, 
wanting in duty, disloyal, or unkind, it only remains for him to obey. Even if 
she bids him do things which the lowest barbarians and even dogs and pigs 
would not do, he must do them. If she orders him to slay anyone, he must be 
annoyed only that the head is slow in falling ; if she tells him to kill himself, he 
must fear only lest there be slowness in fetching the knife. When she curses 
and abuses him, he must receive her with a smile; when she beats him with all 
her might, he must repeatedly admit his fault. Whenever he offends her, he 
must fall down on his knees and beg pardon; whatever service he performs for 
her must be done unflinchingly. He may not recognise the authority of elder 
relatives ; no, only the authority of his wife. He may not recognise the claims 
of younger relatives; no, only the claims of his wife. His friends and neigh- 
bours may say that such behaviour has never been heard of since the world 
began, yet all the time there he stands, with the sweat trickling down to his 
heels, with blood running over his chest, in fear, in abject terror, quivering and 
quaking at every harsh word and severe look from his wife. What help is there 
for him? Having a home, he lets his wife be the head of it; if he had a State, 
he would let his wife rule it; if he had the Empire, he would let his wife be the 
Son of Heaven! As Magistrate or Prefect, he allows her to appear in public 
and sit with him on the bench, discuss cases, vigorously assert herself, and flit 
about from hall to hall—powder and paint deciding rewards and punishments, 
petticoats and bodices holding in their folds the issues of life and death. 

Now, although the world is getting old, we still recognise some distinction 
between right and wrong; and although our morals are decaying, we are still 
able to distinguish the wicked from the good. And if a Minister were to behave 
as these women do, his sovereign would slay him ; if a friend behaved thus, his 
friend would discard him; if a neighbour behaved thus, his neighbours would 
get rid of him; if an ordinary citizen behaved thus, the authorities would punish 
him; if a son behaved thus, his weeping parents would turn him adrift; if a 
brother behaved thus, his brothers would unite against him; if father, grand- 
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father, or uncle behaved thus, sons, grandsons, and nephews would change their 
manner and flee north, south, east, and west in order to avoid them. 

But now, when the wife says ’tis misty, there is a fog; when she says there 
is thunder, it peals; if she stretches herself, it lightens; if she turns around, it 
blows. At her whim spring becomes autumn, black is white, here is there, and 
a woman is a man. She is never happier than when setting everybody at cross- 
purposes, and this sort of thing goes on for years, sometimes more, sometimes 
fewer, until teeth and hair are gone, and the span of life is exhausted. All the 
time she is laying hands on whatever property and valuables she can secure, 
and at length it becomes self-evident that such a matrimonial alliance is nothing 
better than a dismal failure. 

Meanwhile the besotted husband ceases to be employed by his sovereign, to 
be received by his friends, or to be recognised in his parish. His brothers are 
cool to him, and his children and grandchildren no longer flock around him; so 
true is the saying that if a man is not more lofty than a mountain, the devils 
will sink him lower than the abyss. And now, when too late, he mourns over 
the desolation of his home. His very grave stinks; but there is still more dis- 
honour to come. His widow marries again. 


The famous historian Ssii-ma Kuang, a.p. 1019-1086, published 
a short work on Family Decorum, in which he enlarges upon the 
behaviour of a daughter-in-law. In addition to constant attendances 
upon her husband’s parents, waiting upon them at meals and in the 
bedroom, she is bidden to show them the greatest respect, to answer 
their questions in lowered tones, and reverently to support or aid 
them when walking about. She may not spit nor shout in their 
presence, nor sit, nor leave the room, unless permitted to do so by 
them. When they are sick, she must not leave them except for some 
urgent reason, and all their medicines must be prepared and adminis- 
tered by her. If she has to leave the women’s apartments, she must 
veil her face, as also in any case when men approach. 

Chu Hei, the great statesman, commentator, and historian, 
a.D. 1110-1200, also had his say : 

According to Ssi-ma Kuang, a woman either makes or mars the family into 
which she goes. If a man marries for money and position he will get the money 
and position, but his wife will hold him cheap and be rude to his parents. She 
will develop a proud and jealous disposition, than which there can be no greater 
curse. How can any self-respecting man bear to become rich with his wife’s 
money, or rise to high positions through his wife’s influence ? 

According to Ting Hu, a man should marry his daughter into a family some- 
what above his own, for then she will perform her duties respectfully and with 
care. On the other hand, he should get his daughter-in-law from a family 
somewhat below his own, for then she will serve her husband’s parents as befits 
a wife. 


Asked if a man should marry a widow, Chu Hsi replied: ‘ The 
object of marriage is to get a helpmeet; if a man marries for that 
purpose one who sacrifices her reputation, it simply means that he 
sacrifices his own.’ Further asked, if a poor lone widow without 
means of subsistence might marry again, he replied: ‘ What you are 
afraid of for her is cold and starvation ; but starvation is a compara 
tively small matter, and loss of reputation is a great one.’ 
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Yiian Ts‘ai, of the twelfth century, wrote a treatise on social life 
in which he has a good many remarks about women, who, he says, 
are the causes of all bickerings, ‘ and whose views are neither broad, 
nor far-reaching, nor catholic, nor just.’ 


In dress (he says) women should aim at cleanliness, and not try to be 
different from others. All such persons as Buddhist and Taoist nuns, pro- 
fessional go-betweens, female brokers, and women who pretend to peddle 
needles, embroideries, &c., should be rigidly excluded from the house; for to 
their presence may be traced the disappearance of clothing and other articles, 
not to mention that they often lead young girls astray. 


The Empress Consort of the Emperor Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty 
in A.D. 1405 committed to paper her thoughts on the behaviour of 
women, under the title of Instructions for the Inner Apartments, i.e. for 
Women. These are arranged under twenty headings, with an addi- 
tional chapter on the education of girls. The Empress lays much 
stress on gentleness, good temper, economy, kind treatment of the 
young and of relatives, but thinks that speech unrestrained is the 
real rock upon which most women split. 


If your mouth is like a closed door, your words will become proverbial ; but 
if it is like a running tap, no heed will be paid to what you say. 


In her additional chapter on education, which is really a more 
or less doggerel poem of about 350 lines, our authoress will be con- 
sidered very disappointing by some. So far from pleading for higher 
education for Chinese women, she urges only that a girl’s governess 
should teach her pupil to practise filial piety, virtue, propriety, deport- 
ment, good manners, and domestic duties, as a preparation for her 
entry into married life. Then, if she has no childregygo continue 
the ancestral line, she is not to show jealousy, but rather satisfaction, 
if her husband takes a subordinate wife. Supposing that he dies 
before her, she will be left like Earth without its Heaven, and must 
transfer her dependence to her son, and summon up her resolution 
to face widowhood until death. Mount T‘ai may crumble away, or 
she may have to walk over sharp-edged swords, but this resolve must 
not pass from her. Examples are given of heroines of all ages who 
have died by hanging or drowning themselves rather than violate 
their marriage vow : 


Their bodies indeed suffered injury in life, but their names will be fragrant 
for ten thousand generations. 


Before Marriage and After is the title of an anonymous work which 
brings us down to the close of the Ming dynasty in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Besides repetition of the usual injunctions, 
we find here that girls are specially warned not to be greedy, and 
on no account to drink wine, ‘ which destroys all reverence and caution, 
and encourages unseemly behaviour.’ 
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A girl (we are told) need no? necessarily be a scholar. The girls of ancient 
times, however, invariably familiarised themselves with such works as The 
Classic of Filial Piety, The Discourses of Confucius, Advice to Women, and 
Instructions for Women, and there is every reason why these should be studied ; 
but book-learning is not meant to be women’s speciality, and as for poetry and 
songs, these are altogether out of the question. 


A volume might easily be compiled from Chinese literature of 
uncomplimentary referencés to women and indignities which have 
been heaped upon them. 

Nine women out of ten are jealous. 

When a woman is young she is a goddess, when old a monkey. 

Three-tenths of beauty is beauty, seven-tenths is dress. 

The tooth of the bamboo-snake and the sting of the hornet cannot be com- 
pared for poison with a woman’s heart. 

The goodness of a woman is like the bravery of a coward. 

A woman may attain to high rank, but she will still be a woman. 

Women should have nothing to do with government. 

During the winter months Yang Kuo-chung (a dissipated ruffian who was 
massacred A.D. 756) would often cause a selection of the fattest ladies from his 
seraglio to stand about him, in order to keep off the draught. This was called 
his ‘ flesh screen.’ 


It has often been pointed out that most of the characters in the 
Chinese language which have a bad meaning contain the symbol for 
‘woman.’ There is, at any rate, one striking exception, and that 
is the common character for ‘ good,’ which is composed of ‘ woman’ 
and ‘ child.’ 

Of course there are some points to be quoted on the other side, 
such as the fact that in ancient days women were not made to kneel, 
even in the ancestral temple ; that at the present day they are spared 
the indignity of the bamboo, etc., etc. Tso-ch‘iu Ming, the annalist 
of the fourth or fifth century B.c., was not quite sure that women 
were wholly bad, as witness his saying, 


The goodness of women is inexhaustible ; their resentment is everlasting. 


Then, again, the hundreds, nay thousands, of beautiful poems, funeral 
orations, panegyrics, and mortuary inscriptions which have been 
written by bereaved sons and husbands in various ages, and which 
may still be read, place it beyond doubt that the position of women 
in China, notwithstanding cookery and domestic subordination, has 
always been a very high one. But the sum total would still leave 
a heavy balance against the women were it not for certain considera- 
tions which will perhaps enable us to leave off with a slightly better 
taste in the mouth. 

Apart from the fact that the mother in China plays a part equal 
in importance to that of the father, sharing his honours and the 
deference and obedience of their children, and enjoying in the same 
degree the consolations of worship and sacrifice after death, not to 
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mention three years’ mourning, it remains to be stated that the 
Chinese people have carefully embalmed in their extensive litera- 
ture-the names and lives of distinguished women for many centuries 
past. A rough survey of a single collection of women’s biographies 
has yielded the following results, the paragraphs within quotation 
marks being short translated extracts which caught the eye. 

Of the fourteen headings under which women have been classified, 
the first is Shu, a term which includes high-principled, good women, 
especially wives and mothers. Over 400 examples are recorded, 

A certain scholar being asked ‘ why he composed a funeral oration’ 
[these are burnt at the grave] ‘on his mother and not on his father, 
replied that a man can make his virtues known by his actions, whereas 
but for a funeral oration a wife’s virtues would remain concealed.’ 

A mother who was ‘one day inspecting the treasury of her son 
(a high official) noticed that it was well filled with money. Then, 
turning to her son, she said, “ Your father held high posts for many 
years in the capital and in the provinces, yet he never collected such 
a sum as this; from which you can see how immeasurably inferior 
you are to him.” ’ 

The second heading is Hsiao, which is restricted to filial piety. 
About 775 examples are given. 

The third heading is J, which includes self-sacrificing, chivalrous 
women, with whom duty is a first consideration. About 475 examples 
are given. 

A certain man being killed in battle the general sent an officer 
to condole with his mother. ‘Our family,’ said the latter, ‘ consisting 
of 300 souls, have long battened on the Imperial bounty. Complete 
extermination would scarcely repay the favours we have received ; 
shall we then grudge a single son? Pray think no more about it.’ 

The fourth heading is Lieh, which includes all women who heroically 
prefer death to dishonour, and even suicides who prefer death to 
outliving their husbands. Of these, about 6,000 biographies are 
recorded. 

The fifth heading is Chieh, which includes women who have refused 
to enter into second nuptials, sometimes acting in strenuous opposition 
to the wishes and even orders of parents. Many of the ornamental 
gateways scattered over China have been erected to the chaste widow, 
who, as popular opinion goes, should have been under thirty at the 
death of her husband, and have maintained her widowhood for thirty 
years, 

The sixth heading is Shih, which includes wise and capable women, 
examples of whom number over 300. 

One of these ladies would not allow the women of her household 
to dress in the prevailing fashion. Another bade her daughter on the 
latter’s wedding day ‘not to be a good girl.’ ‘Am I then to be a 
bad girl ?’ asked the daughter, who mistook the sense of the Chinese 
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word ‘ to be,” which also signifies ‘ to do,’ ‘ to play the part of.’ ‘If 
you are not to be a good girl,’ replied the mother, ‘ it follows naturally 
that you are not to be a bad one.’ 

The seventh heading is T'sao, and includes women who have made 
themselves eminent in any department of literature. About 510 
examples are given, mostly poetesses. One of these, a deserted wife, 
whose husband had gone off to his post with a favourite concubine, 
leaving her to herself, achieved a feat which certainly has not been 
surpassed even in monastic annals. She wove a handkerchief, about 
a foot square, containing 841 Chinese characters (29 x 29) arranged in 
a symmetrical design of five colours, red, blue, yellow, green, and 
purple. These 841 words formed a kind of palindrome, which could 
be read in so many different ways as to form more than 200 quatrains 
of Chinese poetry, bearing on the injustice of her position, and 
correct in all the intricate details which belong to the art. This she 
forwarded to her husband, with the result that the concubine was dis- 
missed and she herself restored to her proper position. This happened 
in the fourth century a.p. It was first published by Imperial order 
in A.D. 692 and has come down to the present day. 

The eighth heading is Hut, which includes witty and clever women. 
Only seven examples are recorded. 

The ninth heading is Ch‘i, which includes all remarkable women, 
such as those who have put on man’s dress and have gone to the wars, 
great huntresses, and even one who was distinguished at football, 
also women who have risen from the dead, who have been taken 
up to heaven, who have been buried alive, who have had large families 
(in one case twenty-one children, including seven sets of twins), 
women with no arms or with a short allowance of fingers, hairy women, 
bearded women, hermaphrodites, etc., etc. About 250 examples are 
given. 

The tenth heading is Ch‘iao, which includes artistic women, distin- 
guished for music, painting, etc. Of these only twenty-six examples 
are given, a number which is far below the mark in any one branch 
of the arts. 

The eleventh heading is Fu, which includes women who have been 
exceptionally blessed in this world. Of these twenty examples are 
given. The first was wife of a descendant of Confucius ; she flourished 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and had eight sons. The 
second had nine distinguished sons, known as the Nine Dragons. 
The third was the mother of two sons, one of whom (Li Kuang-pi) 
was a famous general, d. a.p. 763, and the other also rose to eminence. 
As an additional but to Western eyes a more doubtful blessing, this 
lady ‘ had a beard of several tens of hairs over five inches in length.’ 
Other examples are those of women who lived long and useful lives, 
in one case reaching an age of 120 years. 

The twelfth heading is Yen, which includes women of great beauty: 
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Of these only forty-five examples are given; to make up for which 
there is quite an extensive literature on beauty in the abstract, essays, 
panegyrics, and ballads, useful and otherwise, made to the (moth) 
eyebrows of mistresses. 

Some idea of the standard of beauty in ancient China may be 
gathered from an account which has come down to us of the young 
lady who was married in a.D. 148 to the young Emperor, then sixteen 
years of age. 


Her face (we are told) was a mixture of glowing sunrise clouds and snow, 
and of such surpassing loveliness that it was impossible to look straight at her. 
Her eyes were like sparkling waves; she had a rosy mouth, gleaming teeth, 
long ears, and a tip-tilted nose; her jet-black hair shone like a mirror, and her 
skin was glossy and smooth. She had blood enough to colour her fat, fat 
enough to ornament her flesh, and flesh enough to cover her bones. From top 
to toe she measured 5 feet 4 inches; her shoulders were 1 foot 23 inches, and 
her hips 11, inches, in breadth; from shoulder to fingers she measured 
2 feet 0,4, inches; her fingers, exclusive of the palm, were 33 inches in length, 
and like ten tapering bamboo shoots; from the hips to the feet she measured 
2 feet 44 inches; and her feet were 7} inches in length. 


These measurements are English equivalents of Chinese measure- 
ments, ‘ 

Add to the above ‘ eyes like split almonds, teeth like shells,’ ‘ teeth 
like the seeds in a water melon,’ ‘ eyebrows like those of the silkworm 
moth,’ ‘ waists like willow wands’ but no stays, ‘lips like cherries,’ 


and you have a fair picture of what the Chinese admire in a woman. 

A writer of the twelfth century (already quoted) recalls his lady- 
love in ten quatrains, as he has seen her under ten conditions, viz., 
walking, sitting, drinking, singing, writing, gambling, weeping, laughing, 
sleeping, and dressing. She walks—it is the poetry of motion; she 
sits—it is the harmony of repose ; she drinks—and the wine adds a 
lustre to her eyes; she sings—and black clouds turn to white ; she 
writes—about turtle-doves ; she gambles—and smiles when she loses ; 
she weeps—at parting ; she laughs—in golden tones ; she sleeps—like 
a fragrant lily ; she dresses—limning her eyebrows like those of the 
silkworm moth. 

The Chinese themselves are not agreed as to the origin or reasoi 
of foot-binding. Authorities vary between the second century A.D., 
the fifth century a.p., and about a.p. 970, the last-mentioned pveing 
in all probability correct. It was well pointed out so early as the 
twelfth century that none of the great poets of the T‘ang dynasty 
(606-918) make any allusion to the custom. Only in one instance 
is there a reference to a lady’s foot of six inches in length ; and although 
that may be reckoned small, the T‘ang foot measure being shorter 
than that of the present day, still, the writer adds, there is absolutely 
no mention of the employment of artificial means. In the Lang 
Huan Chi we read of a little girl who asked her mother why women’s 
feet were bound. ‘ Because,’ replied her mother, ‘the sages of old 
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valued women highly, and would not have them gadding idly about. 
So they bound their feet to keep them at home.’ This is the reason 
for the practice of foot-binding which is most generally accepted among 
Chinese and foreigners, coupled of course with the fact that the men 
admire bound feet ; but there is also a possible physiological reason 
which can hardly be discussed here. 

The thirteenth heading is Hén, which includes women who have 
been the victims of great misfortune or injustice. Of these over 
200 examples are recorded. 

The fourteenth and last heading is Wu, which includes women 
who have ‘awakened’ to a sense of religious inspiration, and those 
who have come in any way under religious influences. For instance, 
the daughter of one of China’s great poets, Liu Tsung-yiian, 
4.D. 773-819, was attacked with a serious malady. As she did not 
get better, her name was changed from ‘ Harmony’ to ‘ Handmaid 
of Buddha ;’ and on her recovery, attributed of course to the change 
of name, she shaved her head and became a Buddhist nun. Another 
lady is immortalised because, when her husband was contemplating 
an essay entitled ‘ There is no God,’ she stopped him by aptly observ- 
ing, ‘ If there is no God, why write an essay about him ?’ 

The number of separate biographical notices under the above 
fourteen headings reach a total of over 24,000, é.c. nearly as many 
as all the lives, mostly of men, included in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Like those, they range in length from a few lines to 
several pages; in any case, these lives form a monumental record, 
built up chiefly in honour of women, such as no other nation in the 
world can pretend to rival. 


HerBertT A. GILES. 





THE CHECK TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Woman suffrage, as exercised in the United States, is, broadly speaking, 
in four forms : 

(1) Tazx-paying Suffrage—This privilege has been granted in 
four States, Montana, Iowa, Louisiana, and New York. It does not 
carry with it the choice of officers. Neither does it involve a share 
in the control of ordinary expenditures, which are regulated by town 
or city authorities. It becomes operative only when some special 
question of an appropriation for a given purpose, or the borrowing of 
money for some public improvement, is submitted to the vote of tax- 
payers.' An effort has been made of late years so to extend this 
privilege that women who pay taxes shall have the same right to vote 
for the election of city and town officers that men have, but in no 
State has this effort been successful. 

(2) School Suffrage.—Seventeen States which do not give women 
any other form of suffrage permit them to vote at elections for school 
officers. In Kentucky the right is restricted to widows, and in Dela- 
ware to taxpaying women, but usually women vote on equal terms 
with men for these particular officers. One State, Montana, gives to 
women both school and taxpaying suffrage. The grant of the school 
ballot is nowhere strenuously opposed ; and there is no good reason 
why it might not be extended to other States if women really cared 
for it. But the number of women who avail themselves of this privi- 
lege in States where it has been granted them is so small that no 


' The Louisiana law provides for submitting propositions to incur debt and issue 
negotiable bonds to the vote of property taxpayers, and that ‘resident women tax- 
payers shall have the right to vote at all such elections without registration, in person 
or by their agents authorised in writing.’ In Iowa the statute reads: ‘ The right of 
any citizen to vote at any city, town or school election, on the question of issuing any 
bonds for municipal or school purposes, and for the purpose of borrowing money, or 
on the question of increasing the tax levy, shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex.’ The Montana law declares that upon all questions submitted to the vote of 
the tax-payers of the State, or any political division thereof, ‘women who are tax- 
payers and possessed of the qualifications for the right of suffrage required of men by 
the State Constitution, equally with men, have the right to vote.’ In New York 
the law provides that ‘a woman who possesses the qualifications to vote for town 
Officers, except the qualification of sex, and who is the owner of property in the town 
assessed upon the last preceding assessment-roll thereof, is entitled to vote upon a 
Proposition to raise money by tax or assessment.’ 
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ground seems to exist for asking its extension. In Connecticut the 
proportion of women voting at school elections is about 1 per cent. 
In Massachusetts, under ordinary conditions, it is not more than 3 or 
4 per cent. I say under ordinary conditions, because occasionally, 
when questions arise which appeal to the emotions, and those especi- 
ally in which religious antipathies are involved, the women’s vote 
attains large proportions. In Boston, for example, at the election in 
1882, only 498 women voted. Six years later, when questions were 
at issue between Catholics and Protestants, the vote of the women 
rose to 19,490, a level which never has been reached since, because 
there has been no other year in which sectarian passions were s0 
aroused as in 1888. But, in general, the fluctuations of the women’s 
vote in Boston might almost serve as a barometer of sectarian or 
personal controversies. Conservative Americans regard with appre- 
hension a vote which fluctuates between such extremes, and which 
comes out in force only when mischievous issues are raised. 

(3) Municipal Suffrage——This is found in Kansas only. That 
State, in 1887, gave to women the right to vote for all city and town 
officers on equal terms with men, and to be elected to such offices. 
The woman-suffragists claim that the experiment has worked satis- 
factorily. But none of them are at any pains to explain the fact that 
Kansas, since the grant of the municipal ballot, has steadily refused 
to enlarge the rights of women at the polls. In 1891, four years after 
municipal suffrage was given to women, the Kansas Legislature rejected 
a Bill to confer general suffrage upon them and also a proposition to 
give the right to them by constitutional amendment. Three years 
later a constitutional amendment conferring full suffrage upon women 
was submitted to the people and was defeated by a majority of 
34,827. In nearly every legislature since some proposition for a 
fuller franchise for women has been defeated. This obduracy of 
public sentiment in Kansas is a phenomenon which deserves more 
attention than the advocates of woman suffrage have given it. A 
State which had become accustomed to the spectacle of women con- 
tending on equal terms with men at city elections might naturally 
be expected to be favourably inclined towards an extension 
of their privileges, all the more so because the political power 
acquired by them in municipal affairs should make them a body 
whose desire for a larger franchise could not be treated as a negligible 
quantity. To find some explanation for the contrary state of senti- 
ment which is consistent with the declaration that municipal suffrage 
by women in Kansas has worked well and has the approval of the 
public, should be the first duty of those who wish other States to 
follow the example of Kansas in giving to women the municipal 
ballot. 

(4) Full Sujfrage.—This privilege has been given to women iD 
four States—Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah. In those States 
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women vote for all officers and at all elections on equal terms with 
men. These States are all in the West. They are of large area and 
sparsely settled. In all of them, with the exception of the Mormon 
State of Utah, the male population largely predominates. In Utah, 
for obvious reasons, the difference between the male and female 
population is less marked, but it is still considerable. In none of them, 
with the exception, in some particulars, of Colorado, are the conditions 
at all such as obtain in the longer-settled States. Wyoming is a State 
of vast cattle ranges. Idaho is a State of mining camps. In Colorado 
also mining is the chief industry. In Utah the Mormon Church 
dominates everything, and it is a powerful political force in Idaho. 
When Utah was admitted into the Union, as a State, in 1896, it was 
on the condition that the practice of polygamy should be for ever 
prohibited. The Mormon Church issued a decree in compliance with 
this requirement, but it has been only imperfectly observed. Natur- 
ally the Mormon Church was not indifferent to the strength it might 
derive from the vote of its women, and when the State came into the 
Union full woman suffrage was embedded in its constitution. In 
1898, with the aid of the women’s vote, a leading Mormon, Mr. Brigham 
Henry Roberts, who was possessed of three wives, was elected a 
member of the national House of Representatives. Under the pressure 
of strong popular resentment and indignation, which found expression 
all over the country, the House excluded him from its membership 
by a vote of 268 to 50. The last Utah Legislature, elected in part by 
women’s votes, chose as United States Senator Mr. Reed Smoot, an 
apostle of the Mormon Church and a member of its Presidency. 
The Senate has been flooded with petitions for his unseating, which 
are now under consideration. 

A few comparisons of areas and populations will serve to show 
how far these four States are from being representative of the United 
States asa whole. Wyoming is nearly eight times as large as Holland, 
but it has less than one-fiftieth of the population of that country. 
It has less than one inhabitant to the square mile, and of all the States 
it has the largest ratio of male population. Idaho is about two-fifths 
as large as the whole German Empire in Europe, but its population 
is only about one-twelfth that of the city of Berlin. The following 
figures, relating to these States, from the United States Census of 1900 
are suggestive : 


| Area— |Inhabitants) .7 oe | Vo 
"use |—Female | “Suc? | fuer [Voting ed tet 
mile Males) 
Colorado . . 295,882 | 244,368. | 108,925 | 52 | 185,708 | 153,661 
. | 98,867 | 68,405 | 84,800; 19 | 58,982 | 38,462 
. 141,687 | 185,062 | 84,970} 84 | 67,172| 64,081 
. | 58,184 | 84,847 | 97,800 | 09 | 87,898{ 22,201 


| | | Density— | | Females of 
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As to the practical results of woman suffrage in these States reports 
differ. Even if the reports were wholly favourable it would be hasty 
to conclude that what was wise and practicable in four States which, 
all together, have less than one-third of the population of the city of 
New York, would be adapted to the large cities and populous rural 
districts of the longer-settled States. But there is no accord of favour- 
able testimony. The witnesses cited by the suffragists to attest the 
beneficent results of the ballot in the hands of women in these States 
are most of them public men who either are now in office or who hope 
to be, and who could not be expected, in either case, to speak ill of a 
large body of their constituents. On the other hand, there is dis- 
interested testimony to the effect that the experiment has worked 
ill, and that it has been especially disastrous to women themselves in 
blunting their finer sensibilities, and in bringing to the front a political 
type of woman, whose conduct and characteristics are repellent to 
those who cherish conservative and reverent ideals of womanhood. 

More interest attaches to the reports from Colorado than to those 
from the other suffrage States, because there, in some sections at 
least, the conditions and the character of the population more closely 
resemble those of the longer-settled States. To quote one impartial 
witness, Judge Moses Hallett, who has been United States district 
judge for the district of Colorado for the last twenty-seven years, and 
who was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Colorado when the 


State was a Territory, said in an interview, as reported in the Denver 
Republican of the 6th of April 1902 : 


Our State has tried the female-suffrage plan a sufficiently long time to form 
a fair idea of its workings. I am not prejudiced in any way, but honestly do 
not see where the experiment has proved of benefit. The presence of women at 
the polls has only augmented the total votes; it has worked no radical changes. 


It has produced no special reforms, and it has had no particular purifying effect ‘ 


upon politics. There is a growing tendency on the part of most of the better 
and more intelligent of the female voters of Colorado to cease exercising the 
ballot. They still go to the polls, but need to be urged by some of their male 
relatives. I do not believe that there will be any abrogation of the suffrage- 
right of the women of our State, for the reason that no man who aspires to office 
would risk their displeasure by advocating the repeal of the law. At the same 
time, if it were to be done over again, the people of Colorado would defeat 
woman suffrage by an overwhelming majority. 


As to legislation, no one pretends that the statutes of these States 
are up to the level of those of the longer-settled States; and it is 
not even clear that in any important particular they are in advance 
of those of neighbouring States, of similar population, where women 
do not vote. Wyoming, for example, after thirty years of woman 
suffrage, kept on its statute-books until recently a law licensing 
gambling-houses and collecting a revenue from them for the public 
treasury. 

These, then, are the fruits of more than half a century of persistent 
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agitation for woman suffrage in the United States—a country hospit- 
able toward all experiments, peculiarly susceptible to appeals in the 
name of liberty, and so free in its bestowal of the ballot that in some 
of the States it gives it to aliens who have been in the country only 
six months and have merely declared their intention of becoming 
citizens. Of the forty-five States in the Union, twenty do not give 
women ary form of ballot; twenty give them the lightly-regarded 
school ballot or the still less important and infrequently-exercised 
ballot, on questions submitted to taxpayers; one admits them to 
municipal suffrage, but refuses them anything more; and four give 
them the full ballot. 

This is a meagre showing. Still more significant is the fact that 
the suffrage movement seems to have come to a standstill. The 
agitation, indeed, has not ceased nor even perceptibly diminished. 
There are local and State organisations and a national federation 
which lay annual siege to the Legislatures, and to constitutional con- 
ventions, when they assemble. But so far as practical results go 
these organisations are accomplishing nothing. No gains are being 
made, and none for some years have been made in legislation favour- 
able to woman suffrage. Utah came in as a suffrage State in 1896, 
under conditions which have been described. In the same year 
Idaho adopted a suffrage constitutional amendment by a narrow 
margin which, though it represented a majority of the votes cast on 
the proposition, was less than half the total vote at the election at 
which the amendment was submitted. Since that year not one 
important gain has been made for the cause. In 1898 Delaware gave 
the school ballot to taxpaying women, and in two States a minor 
form of suffrage on taxpaying propositions has been conceded, but 
that is all. In five States suffrage constitutional amendments have 
been defeated at the polls: in California in 1896, in South Dakota 
and Washington in 1898, in Oregon in 1900, and in New Hampshire 
in 1903. In 1903 the Legislatures of thirteen States rejected woman 
suffrage Bills of one type or another. 

The explanation of this check to the woman-suffrage movement in 
the United States is not far to seek. The movement has been brought 
to a halt by the discovery that the American women who ask for the 
ballot constitute only a small minority of their sex. Americans have 
a certain chivalry which prompts them to go to the very verge of 
peril, or beyond it, in giving to women, politically, what they think 
that women want. Until a comparatively recent date the advocates 
of woman suffrage professed to speak for the sex, and legislators 
have assumed that they did so. But it is no longer possible to make 
that claim unchallenged. Coincident with the decline in the suffrage 
movement, as measured by legislation, and undoubtedly largely the 
cause of it, is the development and formal organisation among women 
themselves of a sentiment actively opposed to the grant of the ballot 
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to their sex. The increasing hostility of women to the suffrage has 
been manifested mainly in two ways : 

(1) By the organisation of associations of women for the purpose 
of directly antagonising suffrage measures in the legislatures of their 
own and other States. The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women, which now, according 
to the statement of its president, Mrs. C. E. Guild, at a legislative 
hearing in Boston, the 27th of January, 1904, numbers 10,691 women, 
and has branches in 222 cities, towns, and villages in the State, was 
fully organised in 1895. In New York an association of similar name 
and purpose was organised in the same year. The Illinois Associa- 
tion was formed in 1897. In each of these States volunteer com- 
mittees had been at work for some years in opposition to suffrage 
measures, but the first formal organisation was in 1895. Similar 
associations or committees exist, or have been called into activity as 
emergencies arose, in Maine, Rhode Island, Iowa, Oregon, Washington, 
and other States. They print and distribute appeals, arguments, and 
remonstrances against suffrage measures, and through their officers, 
or otherwise, appear personally before legislative committees to urge 
adverse action on suffrage Bills. The report of the Massachusetts 
Association for 1903 shows an expenditure of nearly 3,000 dollars 
and a distribution of 32,000 leaflets and pamphlets. 

The literature published by these associations would make an 


interesting collection if it were brought together. The arguments of 
these remonstrating women are numerous but consistent. They urge 
that, while merely to deposit a single vote is a momentary act, 


the consequences of thousands and millions of votes so deposited by women 
will be to weaken the force of family life, to bring Church matters into politics, 
to lessen chivalry and tenderness between men and women, and to bring politics 
into each question of philanthropic, social, or educational organisation which 
should be decided solely on its own merits and not for any effect it may have on 
party zeal. 


They point to many laws improving the status of women,’ and 
show that these substantial gains have been accomplished without 
aid from the suffragists and in States in which women do not vote.' 
They urge that the functions and duties of the two sexes are well 
and clearly defined—to the strong physique of man, the labours and 


* Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, in a letter read before the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee on Election Laws, February 1, 1900. 

* Rights and Exemptions which by Law are given to Women and not to Men. 
Published by the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 

* Woman’s Progress versus Woman Suffrage. By Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
Published by the New York State Association Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. 
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duties of the outside world ; to the finer and more spiritual nature of 
woman, the labours and duties of the home and society ; and that 


if ever the day arrives when women cannot in the long run depend upon men, 
to be the support and protection of their weaker physical nature, and when men 
cannot depend upon women for the tender offices and ministrations which 
belong sacredly and indefeasibly to the home, it will be high time for the race to 
take account of itself and square its course anew.” 


They insist that 


it is not the tyranny but the chivalry of men that we American women have 
to fear. The men of America want to give us everything we really need, and the 
danger is that they will mistake a minority for a majority.° 


They argue that women are already bearing their full share of the 
burdens of society, and that it is unjust to impose upon them duties 
for which they are not fitted by experience or training : 


It is hard for experienced men to follow intelligently the conduct of a great 
municipality, to understand the departments of official work, the subdivisions of 
labour, the financial problems, and then to decide who has honestly performed 
these great duties. It is a poor argument to say that women would doas well as 
many men: they must do better to have their votes of any advantage to the 
city ; for addition to the number of voters is no gain, but, on the contrary, an 
added trouble and expense. It is surely a better quality of voters rather than an 
increased number of them that our country needs.’ 


(2) The other manifestation of the indifference or active hostility 
of the great majority of American women to the imposition of the 
ballot was made in connection with the so-called ‘ Referendum’ in 
Massachusetts in 1895. This expression has been so influential not 
only in that State, but in others, where it has been rightly interpreted 
as representative of the attitude of women in general, that it cannot 
be overlooked in any consideration of the present status of the suffrage 
movement in the United States. A municipal suffrage Bill narrowly 
missed passing in the Massachusetts Legislature in 1894. It was 
acted on favourably by the House and defeated in the Senate. The 
effort to secure its passage was renewed the next year ; and the Legis- 
lature, after first rejecting the Bill, conceived the idea of getting a 
mandate from the people, or at least some light as to public senti- 
ment. It therefore passed a Bill providing for the submission to the 
men voters of the State at the election in November, and also to 
women possessed of the qualifications necessary to entitle them to 


* Letter of Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, of Chicago, to the Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, 
Member of the Illinois House of Representatives, February 12, 1903. Published by 
the Illinois Association Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to Women. 

* Miss Emily S. Bissell, of Delaware, in an address before the United States Senate 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, February 13, 1900. 

* The Present Status of Woman Suffrage in the United States. By Mrs. Charles E. 
Guild, President of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women. Published by the Association. 
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vote for school committees, the question—‘Is it expedient that 
municipal suffrage be granted to women?’ It was further provided 
that the vote of the sexes should be recorded separately. The Bill 
was opposed by leading suffragists, who seemed to shrink from such 
a test of public sentiment, and even after it had been passed several 
of them waited upon the Governor and asked him to veto it. The 
suffragists, however, made an energetic campaign. They formed 
local organisations and made a thorough canvass ; and several weeks 
before the election their spirits were so far revived that the Woman's 
Journal of Boston, the suffrage organ, declared hopefully: ‘ After 
next November suffragists will probably have a right to claim that 
they speak for a majority of the women.’ On the other hand, the 
women represented by the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women did not recommend women 
holding their views to go to the polls, but urged them to use their 
influence to increase the vote of men against the proposition. 

The result of the vote was startling to the suffragists. Of the 
men who voted, 86,970 expressed themselves in favour of giving the 
municipal ballot to women, and 186,976 against it—an adverse 
majority of 100,006. But the vote of the women was more sur- 
prising. There were, in round numbers, perhaps 575,000 women of 
voting age who might have registered and voted if the question had 
appealed to them; but of these only 22,204 went to the polls and 
recorded themselves in favour of municipal suffrage, and 864 women 
voted against the proposition. The total women’s vote cast in favour 
of the proposal was actually smaller than has sometimes been polled 
at school elections. There were forty-seven towns in which no woman 
voted ‘ Yes,’ and in 138 other towns the women. who voted ‘ Yes’ 
numbered fifteen or less. 

It will be perceived that the situation presented to the American 
legislator to-day, when he is asked to extend the suffrage to women, 
is very different from what it was a decade ago. Then the claim for 
suffrage was put forward in a general way for ‘the women,’ and 
legislators who did not give it respectful consideration were charged 
with lack of chivalry and generosity. When hearings were given upon 
proposed suffrage measures, ordinarily only the petitioners appeared, 
and legislative committees were justified in concluding that they 
expressed the desire of practically all women. But now legislative 
hearings upon this question resolve themselves into a kind of joint 
debate between women who want the ballot and women who do not 
want it; and the women who appear to remonstrate against the 
extension of suffrage to their sex are not only as intelligent, as sincere, 
and as earnest as those who seek the ballot, but they are able to point 
to evidence, the nature of which has been already indicated, to justify 
their claim to speak for an oy ge eae “i hitherto silent, 
majority of their sex. 
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To comply good-humouredly with what was supposed to be the 
desire of all or nearly all women was one thing ; to vote to force the 
ballot upon 96 per cent. of women who are either indifferent or 
earnestly opposed to the proposal at the clamour of 4 per cent. who 
want it is quite another matter. Americans have great respect for 
majorities, and majorities count in this matter as in others. There 
are two considerations, either or both of which might warrant the 
extension of suffrage to women. One is the conviction that the 
condition of women would be thereby improved ; the other is the 
belief that the State would be benefited by woman’s exercise of the 
suffrage. But these demonstrations of woman’s hostility to the 
ballot strike at both these considerations. It is hard for legislators 
to believe that, if the ballot were likely to be a benefit to women, less 
than 4 per cent. of them would ask for it. It is equally hard for 
them to believe that the ballot, imposed upon a body of voters so 
reluctant to accept or use it, could be an instrument for the improve- 
ment of politics or the regeneration of society. It seems, therefore, 
not rash to conclude that the check to the woman-suffrage movement 
in the United States, following closely, as it has, upon the organised 
opposition of women to it, represents.not a coincidence merely, but 
cause and effect. In this case post hoc is propter hoc. 


Frank Foxcrort. , 
Boston, Mass. 


Vou, LVI—No, 333 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


One of the most pathetic figures of modern times is the Russian 
soldier. Before he was ordered to present himself at the voinskaja 
pavinost (the conscription tribunal), whilst he was yet a civilian, he 
laboured under disabilities which are well-nigh incredible to the 
dwellers in lands where liberty is the right of all men. But when on 
the Pelion of civil bondage is piled the Ossa of enforced service under 
a revoltingly barbarous military system the acme of human misery 
would seem to be attained. The fireside philanthropist exclaims: 
‘Hush! Do not tell him that he is wretched and he will not realise 
it. Itis a mistake to suppose that a man who is the heir to centuries 
of oppression feels the degradation of his position ; and, therefore, 
it is only necessary to keep him in ignorance and bondage and he 
will be quite contented.’ I have seen this argument solemnly advanced 
within the last few weeks in the columns of a respectable British 
journal in defence of the Tsar of Russia keeping the vast majority 
of his subjects in a state of illiteracy and ignorance. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Russian soldier and his family, ignorant as they are, lie 
under no misapprehension as to the miseries which await a man 
during the term of his service in the army. The voinskaja pavinost 
is a terror which overshadows the youth for years before he arrives 
at man’s estate. It is not dispelled by the reports which he hears 
from reservists who have come back to their homes from the active 
army, nor by the treatment which the old soldiers receive at the 
hands of the community. It does not fire his breast with martial 
ardour to see them shunned and despised, or to hear from their 
lips the simple story of their treatment whilst they were in the ranks. 
It is not wonderful that he seeks to evade the ordeal through which 
they have passed by quitting his country for ever, or by maiming 
himself for life. I have already referred briefly to this subject in 
* Russia as It Really Is.’ I shall now give some further particulars. 
In Smolensk I was slightly acquainted with a young fellow who 
was the son of a leather and iron merchant in the town. He was 
just over twenty years of age when he called to see me one day in 
April, and began to ask me questions about his health. Could I tell 
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him what he could do to reduce his chest measurement, he asked at 
length. I was surprised at the question, and replied light-heartedly : 
‘ Dissipation and starvation, riotous nights and hungry days.’ 

My answer did not seem to satisfy him. 

‘Is there no drug I could take to disable me for a few years, 
so that I should be rejected as medically unfit at the voinskaja 
pavinost %” 

I became serious in a moment when I understood the drift of 
his questioning, and cautioned him severely to dismiss all such notions 
from his mind. I knew that there were doctors in Smolensk who 
could give him what he wanted, and who would do so if he went to 
them for advice ; and in telling him this I warned him that he would 
almost certainly ruin his constitution for life. 

The poor lad Jooked the picture of misery. If I could not help 
him in the way he suggested there was another way out of the diffi- 
culty, which I had no hesitation in recommending to his notice. 

‘Why employ such dangerous means to avoid service ?’ I asked. 
‘Why not leave Russia altogether and be a healthy man in some 
other country? You have a good physique and bodily strength. 
You would have no difficulty in earning a living.’ 

‘I know that well enough,’ he answered, with tears in his eyes ; 
‘but my home is here, and my father, and mother, and friends. If I 
went to another country I should never see them again. I cannot 
do it!’ 

He rose to go, with an expression of utter dejection on his face. 
As he was passing the window he paused and looked out at the green 
fields, 

‘I would rather live on black bread and water, and sleep out 
there,’ he said, pointing to the fields, ‘ than be a rich man in a country 
which is not my home.’ 

At the voinskaja pavinost in the following autumn he was rejected 
by the doctor as medically unfit, and told that he need not report 
himself again, as he was in the second stage of consumption. 

Another instance of the same kind I came across in Orel about 
four years ago. Two weeks before the voinskaja pavinost a young 
man had his right eye removed. Another, in the same government, 
chopped the toes off his right foot, performing the operation himself 
on a butcher’s block. When the military authorities found out what 
he had done he was arrested and packed off to Siberia. On an 
occasion when I was invited by the medical officer to accompany 
him to the voinskaja pavinost in Simbersk a young man who was 
being examined suddenly fell to the ground and died within a quarter 
ofan hour. On examination it was found that he had taken poison. 
The most usual form of mutilation is the amputation of three fingers 
of the right hand, which effectually prevents the man from using a 
Tifle. 


3x 2 
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I think I have given enough examples to convince the impartial 
reader that mutilation and kindred acts are frequently resorted to by 
young men in Russia to enable them to escape the ordeal of military 
service. Horrors of such a kind clearly indicate the dread which 
exists throughout Russia of the service of the Tsar. Unless this 
terror of the voinskaja pavinost were founded on the most convincing 
evidence is it likely that young men would resort to such horrible 
extremes to avoid their obligations? The fact is that the official 
brutality which exists in all departments of the Government service 
culminates in an orgie of wanton cruelty in the army. The official 
attitude is one of uncompromising severity : it recognises no reason ; 
it is relentless in operation ; it is bound down with the most imbecile 
restrictions ; but it is always amenable to corruption. In civil life 
this state of things is bad enough, but in the army, where the un- 
fortunate private soldier is the slave of many masters, from the 
colonel to the corporal, it is positively unendurable to any man with a 
spark of real manhood in him. I do not wish to be misunderstood on 
this point. I am well aware that strict discipline is an absolute 
necessity in every army worthy of the name. I recognise the fact 
that injustices are inevitable under any system of military administra- 
tion, where the welfare of the whole body must be placed before the 
interest of the individual ; but I maintain that the treatment meted 
out to the Russian conscript is a scandal and disgrace to humanity, 
and has no parallel in the annals of civilisation. 

Denunciation unsupported carries no weight ; but if we follow the 
Russian conscript through his career in the army we shall get a clearer 
view on the subject of his treatment than is to be obtained by 
generalisations. He has presented himself at the voinskaja pavinost, 
drawn from the ballot box a fatal number, and the doctor has pro- 
nounced him godin (fit). He is then taken into a room where the 
tcheroolnik (hair-cutter) awaits him, scissors in hand, and his matted 
hair is shorn off close to the scalp, at the Tsar’s expense. Thereafter 
he is sworn in and becomes the property of the Tsar and his officers. 

The recruit has no say in which branch of the service he is to 
serve, neither has he any choice of locality. It is rarely that he serves 
in his own government; as a rule he is transferred to a distant part 
of the Empire. The recruit from Courland may be sent to Poltava, 
or from Saratov to Esthonia, or from Bessarabia to Kovno. If he 
has a trade he is regarded as a prize, and his talents are turned to 
account in the regimental workshops. If he has none he is quickly 
converted into a machine to do the bidding of his officers. He must 
have no individuality, and no ideas of his own, but he is allowed to 
retain his name to distinguish him from his comrades. 

As to the educational status of the Russian soldier, various figures 
have been advanced lately as to the percentage of illiterates in the 
army. From my own observations I maintain that not 10 per cent. 
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can read and write. The standard of education varies enormously 
in different parts of the Empire. In European Russia—in Archangel, 
Astrachan, and Bessarabia—not 2 per cent. can read and write. 
Against that in Courland nearly all can read and write; and the 
same holds good in Esthonia. In the Don Cossacks region about 
10 per cent. are literate. In Ekaterinoslav, Kaluga, Kostroma, Penza, 
Perm, Padolia, and Ryazan 90 per cent. are illiterate. In Ufa, 
Tver, Tula, and Tambov the percentage is about the same. In 
Vitebsk and Yaroslav there are some 8 per cent. who can read and 
write. In Poland and Finland the educational] standard is far higher, 
the illiterates not amounting to 20 per cent. Against this in Northern 
Caucasia, omitting Baku and the Black Sea littoral, not 1 per cent. 
are educated. In Asiatic Russia the percentage of literates is very 
small, perhaps 2 per cent. 

The Russian recruit is as stupid as he is illiterate ; but he is taught 
his first lesson when he joins the army. He learns it like a parrot, 
repeating the words after his instructor laboriously. 

‘Whom do you serve ? ’ he is asked. 

‘The Little Father.’ 

‘Correct. But how is he called ?’ . 

The recruit does not know, and he is made to repeat the titles of 
the Tsar until he has them by heart— 

‘Evo Imperatorskoe Velitchestvo Gosudar Imperator Nicholai 
Alexandrovitch, Samoderjets Vserossieskie.’ 

The words convey about as much to him as they do to the British 
reader who has not studied Russian. But that is only the first part of 
his lesson. There are the name and titles of the Tsaritsa to follow, and 
of various other members of the Imperial Family. It is quite possible 
that, in the intervals of his ‘ retirements’ before the Japanese armies 
in Manchuria, he is being taught by what names and titles he is to 
speak of the infant Tsarevitch. But his education is not completed 
when he has made himself familiar with the members of the House of 
Romanov ; there are the generals and officers under whom he serves, 
who also have names and titles, and he must learn them all down to 
the sergeant of his section. The time spent in teaching him these 
purely ceremonial details might with more advantage be applied to 
instructing him in the elements of tactics ; but since he is never allowed 
to think for himself, or to know the reason of the various manceuvres 
which he is ordered to carry out, it would be useless waste of time to 
explain such things to him. But he has long hours of drill in the 
barrack square under instructors who maltreat him if he is more 
than usually stupid, and often when he is not. He is also taught 
the care of arms and musketry practice. The sighting of his rifle is 
& great stumbling-block to him, for the little figures on the back 
sight convey nothing to his mind, and the trajectory of the bullet 
is quite beyond his comprehension. 
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The barracks in which he is housed may be superior in capacity 
and ventilation to the hovel which he once called his home, but his 
life in them is made unbearable by the non-commissioned officers, 
who are imbued with a full measure of Russian officialism, and who, 
therefore, think it necessary to make the lot of their subordinates as 
unpleasant as possible. 

It has been pointed out to me by an enlightened critic that I must 
be mistaken in describing the lot of the Russian soldier as an unhappy 
one. ‘ Russian regiments always sing on the march,’ he explains, 
and therefore, of course, the men must be happy. He is perfectly 
right about the singing. Russian soldiers are always singing ; they 
sing on the march, they sing in the train, they sing whilst they are 
eating their black bread and kapusta (sour cabbage), they sing in the 
kharchevna (public-house). I have also seen a gang of over four 
hundred prisoners in chains on their way to Siberia, and they too 
sang as they marched to the station, and afterwards in the train. 
I suppose, therefore, that they must have been quite happy and 
contented ! 

An American humourist has told us that a certain amount of fleas 
is good for a dog; he passes the day in scratching himself, and so 
forgets to brood over the misery of being a dog. Ask the Russian 
soldier why he is always singing, and he will give you much the same 
reason. He passes the day in singing, and so forgets to brood over 
the misery of being a soldier. 

The songs which the soldiers sing are remarkable compositions, 
and the origin of them is worth recording. Every company in 
regiment has a clown. He is selected by the captain of the company 
on account of his accomplishments. Before he became a soldier he 
probably lived by his wits in a city, and possessing a humour of his 
own and a ready tongue he soon makes for himself the reputation of 
a wag in the regiment. He is, therefore, appointed clown to his 
company, and in that capacity he marches in front singing and dancing 
for the entertainment of his comrades. He is exempted from carrying 
arms, so that he may be'able to perform the uncouth Russian dances 
which have become familiar to the British public on the music-hall 
stage. Then he will strike up a verse of a song, and the whole com- 
pany will join in the refrain, and for the time they forget their swollen 
feet and the weight of the knapsack which galls their shoulders. If 
he is a clown of genius he composes songs for his company when he is 
in barracks, and sings them on the march. Sometimes he will make 
a great ‘hit’ with one of his compositions. It spreads from company 
to company, and from regiment to regiment, until it becomes a national 
song. 
When the slopes of Plevna were thickly strewn with fallen 
Russians a mere handful of men, the remnant of a regiment, swept 
back from the assault, staggered out of action with the clown 
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at their head. Back to Skobeleff he led them, shouting the 
refrain : 


Hai, Turkie duraki, 

Krasnoi shapki kak burakee, 
Krasnoi shapki kak burakee, 
Nasha Russki mallatchi ! 


Eh, foolish Turks, 

With your red caps like beets, 
With your red caps like beets, 
Our Russian bravery ! 


That was a song inspired by the reek of battle on a stricken field. I 
have given the Russian words (Anglicised), because both the metre 
and the alliterative guttural are suggestive. Here is another which 
I lately heard sung in Russia by troopson the march. It was evidently 
inspired by the piping times of peace, and I give only the translation : 


A rooster sat on a steeple 

For over twenty years ; 

But a holy saint blessed the lofty rooster, 
And he laid an egg, did that blessed rooster, 
Which fell to the churchyard below, 

And killed the devil—dead. 


Chorus. 


O holy, holy rooster, ha! ha! ha! 

For the saint who blessed thee, he! he! he! 
Mayst thou ever lay thy eggs, ha! ha! ha! 
O holy, holy rooster. 


Once a year the soldier gets a holiday and quits the barracks for 
afew days. The occasion is the week before Easter, and the purpose 
of the holiday is to collect eggs for the Easter festival. Every man 
who is sent out carries two empty baskets on his arm, and he is told 
to go into the country and beg eggs from the farmers. Needless to 
say the soldier is delighted to escape from the iron discipline of barrack 
life and be, for a few days, a free man. As usual he sings on the road 
as he tramps with a few comrades round the district, taking toll of 
the farmers’ eggs and begging a meal or shelter for the night in their 
barns. He ingratiates himself with his host and makes love to his 
daughter ; and in return for their hospitality he will do all kinds of 
odd jobs about the farm. Finally he takes his departure, with his 
baskets full of eggs, and tramps back to barracks. 

I once met a party of soldiers, with empty baskets, making for a 
farmhouse where I had been staying for some time. Now the soldier 
has not an open field for his egg-collecting at Easter, for that is also 
the season when the travelling popes are going their rounds of the 
country, with the ostensible purpose of begging for the poor. I 
happened to know that there were several popes at the farm to which 
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the soldiers were going, and I stopped and told them so. Their faces 
fell immediately. They knew that when it came to begging they 
were no match for the priests, and they turned back reluctantly. 

‘The devil take the cursed popes!’ one of them muttered ; and 
as I too had been driven out of the house by their arrival, to seek a 
breath of pure air, I was in thorough sympathy with his sentiments. 

The spring of the year brings another form of employment for the 
soldier in Russia, which enables him to earn a small wage. As soon 
as the ice has broken up in the rivers the pontoon bridges which were 
taken off at the beginning of the winter have to be constructed again. 
For this purpose soldiers are frequently employed, and they are paid 
a small sum for their labour. 

Such are the brighter aspects of the Russian soldier’s life ; he is 
encouraged to sing on the march ; he is given a few days’ freedom at 
Easter to beg ; he is allowed to earn a few kopeks at bridge-building 
in the spring. Against these advantages there is a very considerable 
balance on the other side. The systematic brutality with which he 
is treated by his officers I have already mentioned in ‘ Russia as It 
Really Is,’ and I gave one or two examples. Here is another for the 
benefit of those who are sceptical. 

I happened one day to be in a tea house in Kaluga, where there 
were several soldiers sitting round their samovar, chatting in an 
orderly manner. Two of them attracted my attention, as I could 
overhear snatches of their conversation. One mentioned that his 
wife had come to live in Kaluga whilst he was serving, so that she 
might be near him. The other congratulated his friend on his good 
fortune in possessing a wife so devoted to him. And so for a few 
minutes they chatted on ; and then, having finished their tea, one of 
them left the shop whilst the other paid the account. I also had 
finished my tea, and walked out into the street. I had not gone more 
than a few steps when the soldier who had stayed behind to pay the 
reckoning overtook me. At the same moment an officer, coming 
from the opposite direction, passed, and the soldier saluted him. The 
officer apparently did not see the soldier’s pot kazerok, for he turned 
back, and overtaking him demanded why he had not saluted. I was 
only a few paces from them, and I could see the soldier trembling like 
a leaf as he protested that he had saluted. His explanation had no 
effect upon the officer, who seized the unfortunate man by the collar 
of his great-coat with his left hand, whilst he pummelled his face with 
his clenched right fist. The soldier was like a rabbit in his hands, and 
the blood was streaming from his nose and mouth. Several people 
passed without taking the slightest notice of the incident, and at the 
door of the shop on the opposite side of the street were assembled the 
customers and employés of the establishment, watching the brutal 
scene, but making no attempt to interfere. 

There was nothing for it but active intervention on my part; 
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and going up to the officer I grabbed his right wrist just as he was on 
the point of dealing another blow on the soldier’s face. Still holding 
the man by the collar, the officer struggled to free the arm which I 
held, hurling opprobrious abuse at my head, and calling me by a 
name which is frequently used by all Russians to their inferiors, but 
which constitutes the direst insult. I hit him full in the face with my 
left fist, and he let go his hold of the soldier’s collar and turned his 
whole attention to me. In the mélée which followed the officer drew 
his sword, but dropped it before he could make any use of it, and the 
outcome was that I broke it over his head. By that time a couple of 
gorodovois had come upon the scene ; but, to my surprise, I was not 
arrested. I gave my card to one of them, whilst the other called a 
droshka, in which the officer drove off, slightly disfigured, and with the 
pieces of his broken sword in his hand. When he had gone I looked 
in vain for the soldier ; he had disappeared. I had not escaped from 
the fray without damage, and I limped off down the street with a very 
sore shin, where my adversary had kicked me, determined, if there 
were any possible means of effecting it, to bring the scoundrel to 
justice. 

I presume that the reason why I was not arrested by the goro- 
dovois was due to the fact that I was known to theni to be the guest 
of the politzmaister. To him I went with the whole story; but he 
strongly advised me to drop the matter. So I thought it over, and 
came to the conclusion that if the officer were satisfied there was no 
reason why I should pursue the subject further. I never saw or 
heard of the officer again whilst I was in Kaluga, but whenever I 
chanced to meet either of the gorodovois he always regarded me with 
a friendly smile. 

There is one class of soldiers which has no particular cause to sing, 
because marching forms a very small part of its duties. These are 
the soldiers who work day and night in the tailors’, carpenters’, and 
smiths’ shops in barracks. They are frequently Jews, and that is 
another reason why their officers maltreat them. 

‘You have made the sleeves of my uniform too long,’ a younker 
shouted to a wretched little Jewish tailor in my presence. 

‘I am sorry, high-born. They shall be altered.’ 

‘They should have been right to begin with, Judas Iscariot,’ the 
officer rejoined, and with a blow in the face of the poor tailor he 
walked out of the shop. 

I did not hear that Jewish soldier sing after the officer had gone ; 
I only heard the sewing machine going like a mill. 

I abstain from mentioning the term by which the officer usually 
addresses his men. Enough to say that it is a word which casts reflec- 
tions upon the parents of the soldier, and is, therefore, of a particularly 
offensive nature ; but it is so universally used in Russia by all classes 
that it is the commonest word in the whole language. 
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In the reign of Alexander the Second a certain reformer, scanda- 
lised by the tone and frequency of this filthy expression, set about to 
petition the Tsar to make the use of it a misdemeanour, punishable 
by law. He secured thousands of signatures to his petition, and 
being granted an audinece by the good-natured Alexander laid the 
document before him. The Tsar read it to the end sympathetically, 
declared that the reformer had done a noble work in devoting his 
energies to the suppression of bad language, and announced his 
intention of countersigning the petition, and making it a law that the 
use of that particular expression in Russia should henceforward be an 
indictable offence. The reformer was overjoyed at the successs of 
his petition, and the Tsar took up his pen to sign the immortal docu- 
ment. But, alas! the pen was a bad one, and Alexander the Second, 
losing his temper, dashed it to the floor, using the very expression 
which he had intended to make illegal. So the petition remained 
unsigned by the Tsar, and to this day there is no law in Russia against 
the use of the offending phrase. And the reformer, when he thinks 
of the pen of Alexander the Second, still uses the expression himself. 
I have failed to find any records of this story in history, nor has it 
been published, I believe, in the columns of any British newspaper. 
But I can vouch for the truth of it. 

Apart from the brutal treatment to which the soldier is subjected 
by his officers in the ordinary relations of life the military code pro- 
vides all sorts of pains and penalties for lapses from discipline, which 
are stringently enforced. The knout plays an important part in 
maintaining order in the Tsar’s forces—a form of punishment which 
is as degrading as it is cruel—but it is very popular with the official 
Russian mind. But, with a protest against flogging and the dis- 
creditable condition of the prisons in which military offenders are 
confined, I shall pass by the operation of military law in Russia, as I 
recognise the fact that in the maintenance of discipline in an army 
a@ special code is necessary and a strict enforcement of its provisions. 

Every country has its corps d’élite—Guards, chasseurs, bersagliert, 
Jdger—but no country gives a more prominent position to its 
‘crack ’ corps than Russia concedes to the Cossacks. This is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as the Cossacks are not really Russians, but 
the frontier tribes which Russia has absorbed. The explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the Russians proper are not a warlike nation. 
They serve in the army under compulsion and without enthusiasm, 
and they would very much prefer that the Cossacks should do all 
their fighting for them. On the other hand the Cossacks revel in 
fighting and in the congenial task of keeping order amongst the 
students, Jews, and other disturbing elements of the Tsar’s peace. 
So the Cossack is given pride of place in the Russian army because 
he is a genuine fighting man, and because no peaceable Russian 
would dream of disputing his claims. 
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The Cossack is a privileged person; he has a special education 
and laws of his own. He also has his own customs, which are not 
very pleasing. From his early days he is taught that blood is the 
one thing needful. As a youngster he will attend at the slaughtering 
of animals, and run to catch the blood in his little wooden cup—and 
he drinks it. When he grows up his thirst for blood is insatiable ; 
it is a practical, working thirst, and not a mere figure of speech. It 
is the craving of a carnivorous beast. The smell of blood affects him 
as it does the tiger, and his instinct guides him to the ‘kill.’ He is 
not particular as to the fountain from which he drinks. An ox or a 
pig will serve him ; but sometimes he flies at higher game. In Omsk 
a Cossack was arrested by the police for murdering a Persian pedlar. 
The Persian was what is known as a ‘ box wallah’ in Anglo-India. 
He used to go round the town with a bundle of printed cottons for 
sale. The Cossack coveted the Persian’s goods and his money, so he 
waylaid and murdered him. He confessed, when arrested, that he 
had cut the Persian’s throat and drunk of his blood. I was present 
when he made the confession, and I came across a very similar 
case in Malo-Cherkass. It is @ common report that in the war 
with Turkey the Cossacks practically lived on the blood of the 
Turks whom they had captured, until Alexander the Second got 
word of it and ordered the Cossack general to put a stop to the 
practice. 

The British traveller in Russia who takes photographs, shakes 
hands with the Tsar, hobnobs with the official classes, and then 
returns to England and writes a book on Russia has never told his 
readers how the Russian officer passes his leisure hours. The enter- 
prising ‘ Special Correspondent ’ of the Press who writes home interest- 
ing articles on the social and political condition of the country is 
also silent on this subject. With the intention of providing a journalist, 
whom I met in Moscow, with some excellent ‘ copy’ for an article in 
his paper I asked him to accompany me one evening to an establish- 
ment where I knew that we should meet a large number of army 
officers. 

I took him to a big, four-storied mansion in the heart of the 
city, which might well have been the residence of a prince. The 
windows were of coloured glass, and the lights shining through them 
from behind reminded me of the stained glass windows of a church. 
A gorodovoi stood near the entrance and hastened to open the door 
as we approached, with his hand held out expectantly for a tip. An 
old man in a gorgeous livery met us in the hall and relieved us of 
our coats and hats. He then ushered us into the reception room, 
& Spacious apartment with a waxed floor, and Turkish divans and 
little inlaid tables ranged round the walls. On the divans were 
reclining women in costumes diaphanous and décolletés, who smoked 
cigarettes and drank champagne whilst they chatted with the men 
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beside them. Several girls rose and came towards us as we entered, 
and my journalist friend hung back. 

‘You need not mind the ladies,’ I said. ‘They will be very 
pleased to see you. Here is the lady of the house,’ as a large, middle- 
aged woman came up. ‘You can call her “Matushka” without 
further ceremony.’ 

A man at the grand piano struck up a waltz. The bevy of fair 
women closed round my friend and bore him off, and I was left alone 
with ‘ Matushka.’ I asked if she would show me round her magnifi- 
cent house, and, taking me by the arm, she led me through the recep- 
tion room, where officers of all ranks in uniform were dancing with 
the women or sitting with them on their knees on the low divans. 
Before we had reached the door I felt a tap on my shoulder, and, 
looking round, found my journalist with a troubled expression on his 
face. A misfortune had befallen him, he explained. Being unable 
to speak Russian he had contented himself with answering ‘ Yes, yes’ 
to everything that his fair companions said, and as a result he had 
been called upon to pay for six bottles of champagne at ten roubles 
a bottle, and he had not enough money with him to meet the demand. 
Fortunately I was able to help him out of his difficulty ; and the 
lady of the house seeing me disburse sixty roubles for champagne 
became very attentive. She introduced me to many of the officers 
present, explaining to them that I was a fabulously rich foreigner, 
who had honoured her house with his presence; but she took care 
not to leave me alone with them. 

‘You must be very rich yourself, Matushka,’ I ventured, looking 
at the heavy velvet curtains and the gilded cornices. 

‘No, bareen, no!’ she answered. ‘There was a time when I 
used to make a lot of money. That was when a Courlandish regiment 
was quartered in Moscow. The officers could get plenty of money 
out of their men, but now they are only beggarly regiments who 
come here. Their officers can make nothing out of the soldiers, and 
they owe me thousands of roubles.’ 

A polkovnik (colonel), half-drunk and truculent, began abusing 
civilian against whom he had lurched in his passing through the room. 

‘Oi, Loubva!’ Matushka called to a pale, thin girl, with hectic 
red spots on her cheek bones and large, luminous eyes, ‘ stop that 
coughing and come and look after your polkovnik. He is quarrelling, 
as usual.’ 

The girl crammed her handkerchief into her mouth, and going up 
to the polkovnik laid a hand on his sleeve and led him away. 

‘Ah, the poor polkounik!’ Matushka exclaimed sympathetically. 
‘He has the devil of a wife at home. Loubva is the only one who 
can manage him. He is like a child with her.’ 

At the far end of the room there was a crash. Two younkers 
were confronting each other across an overturned table with blazing 
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eyes and furious words. Matushka left my side and hurried to restore 
order. A girl sitting close to the two angry men was crying hysteri- 
cally, and a pack of cards was scattered on the floor at her feet. 

‘He wasn’t cheating—I swear he wasn’t cheating!’ she sobbed. 
And then Matushka’s voice rang out harshly above the din. 

‘You don’t come to my house to gamble. Before you lose your 
money to other people I wish you would pay me what you owe me.’ 

My friend came up to me. ‘I have had enough of this,’ he said 
disgustedly. ‘ Let us go.’ 

As we were leaving the room we passed Loubva sitting on the 
knees of the polkounik ; she was still coughing, and there was blood 
on her handkerchief. 

As we walked home together I ventured to suggest to the journalist 
that he might write a couple of columns for his paper on the events 
of the evening, giving full particulars of the rank and number of 
Russian officers whom he had seen, the manner in which they pass 
their time, and the sources from which they obtain their money ; 
but he was not enthusiastic about it. 

‘Do you suppose that if I were to write such an article as you 
suggest my paper would publish it ?.” he asked. 

‘Why not? Surely you are sent here to report on things as they 
are, Why should not your readers be told the whole truth ?’ 

‘I am afraid you do not understand newspaper work,’ he answered 
coldly. ‘The British public don’t like to be told these things ; and, 
besides, the proprietor of my paper has lately entertained the Tsar 
in England. It would never do to write down the Russian officers. 
The manuscript would go straight into his waste-paper basket.’ 

The result of this mawkishness on the part of the British public, 
and of the disinclination of the Press to disturb the public peace of 
mind, is that very erroneous ideas of foreign manners and customs 
are formed by that intelligent being ‘ the Man in the Street.’ 

Only the other day the same journal which announced that Russian 
regiments sing on the march, as a proof of the happy disposition of 
the men, also stated that the Russian officer is a kind and obliging 
gentleman, polite, and anxious to please. I do not say that in Russia 
there are no officers possessed of the virtues which the journal attri- 
butes to them, but I will again fall back on an American for my 
answer. A famous American statesman was speaking in the Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in support of a Republican President. This is how 
he finished his speech : 

* Well, ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to say that the Re- 
publican party has no bad men—yes, a very few—nor do I mean 
that the Democratic party has no good men—yes, a very few.’ 

I do not say that Russia has no kind and obliging and gentlemanly 
officers—yes, a very few ! 

There are in Great Britain to-day people who speak of the de- 
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sirability of this country drawing into closer relations with Russia. 
Ignoring our alliance with Japan and the solemn obligations which 
that alliance imposes upon us in certain eventualities, these people 
clamour for a treaty with Russia, on the lines of the agreements 
lately concluded with France and other civilised nations of Europe. 
Apart from the rank disloyalty to our allies of such a suggestion, 
are these people aware of the present state of the Russian Empire ! 
Do they realise that she is governed by an autocrat whose word is 
not his bond? Do they know anything of the ministers who act as 
the Tsar’s advisers? Can they record one creditable action on the 
part of the Russian Government within the past thirty years? Until 
Japan shattered the feet of clay of the image Russia was the bogey 
of the British Empire. Now that our allies have pulled the scare- 
crow down and shown us that, if its feet are of clay, its head is nothing 
more than a hollow turnip, where is the advantage to us of making an 
alliance with a discredited bogey? The mere fact that the official 
Russian press (and the whole Russian press is virtually official) is 
clamouring for a better understanding with Great Britain should 
make even the most ardent apostle of peace sceptical. We heard 
nothing of this desire on the part of Russia for the friendship of Great 
Britain until she was humiliated by the Japanese ; but now, in her 
hour of trial, she throws pride to the winds and craves the good offices 
of a country whom she has thwarted at every turn. 

The meaning of this perverted desire for friendship with Russia 
amongst certain people in this country must be due to one of two 
causes. Hither they have astake in the country—shares in oil fields 
or gold mines—or else they have been misled as to the true state of 
Russian affairs, social, political, and moral, by the books and writings 
of sycophantic travellers who have shaken hands with the Tsar 
and taken their facts from Russian official sources. 

We may reasonably talk of an alliance with Russia when Russia 
has shown herself to be a civilised nation ; but until we have indis- 
putable proofs that she is civilised Great Britain would do well to 
avoid all alliances and treaties with Russia. 

CarL JOUBERT. 
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OcToBER seems to have been a month of mystification, in two 
countries at least. Germany has had its own special source of 
bewilderment in the remarkable telegram addressed by the Emperor 
William to Count Leopold, the acting Regent of Lippe-Detmold. 
On the face of it, this telegram contained a blunt refusal on the 
part of the Emperor to acknowledge the validity of the Count’s 
assumption of the office of Regent on the death of his father. It is 
difficult to see how any other interpretation of this telegram was 
possible, so long as words retain their accepted meaning. Yet when 
it was found that public opinion in Germany was almost wholly 
adverse to the Emperor, on the ground that the position he had 
taken up was a distinct aggression on the rights of the independent 
Sovereign States of Germany, Count von Biilow, as German Chan- 
cellor, came forward with an explanation of the Emperor’s words 
which seemed to reduce them to something like nonsense, and which 
only mystified the German public still further as to the Emperor’s 
position and intentions. The affair of Lippe-Detmold is, of course, 
to Englishmen, as to most people outside Germany, a very trivial 
one, and it is the comic rather than the serious side of the attempt 
of the Chancellor to explain away his Imperial master’s autocratic 
message that attracts the attention of the outside public. But in Ger- 
many, where so much jealousy exists with regard to the maintenance of 
the rights of even the smallest independent sovereignties, it is other- 
wise, and during the month the Empire has witnessed a controversy 
almost as fierce as that which preceded the Civil War in the United 
States on the question of the rights of the different States. Germany, 
however, has had no monopoly during the month of misunderstand- 
ings caused by official statements which appear to mean one thing, 
and are subsequently explained as really meaning something alto- 
gether different. If, to Englishmen, the misunderstanding about the 
Emperor William’s intentions as to the Regency of Lippe-Detmold 
seems to be a matter of no particular importance, the case is very 
different with regard to Mr. Balfour’s statement at Edinburgh of his 
855 
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present position on the Tariff question. To the plain man, who is 
not accustomed to the niceties of a game of finesse, and who does 
not appreciate it, however skilfully it may be played, Mr. Balfour’s 
speech to the Edinburgh Conservative Club seemed upon the surface 
to have only one meaning. Parenthetically, I may remark that the 
speech itself was a surprise to everybody. There had been no 
previous announcement of the Prime Minister’s intention to deliver 
an important political address. It came suddenly, like a bolt from 
the blue, but its significance was enhanced by the fact that two 
days later Mr. Chamberlain was to fulfil an engagement at Luton 
which had been announced some weeks beforehand. To some of 
Mr. Balfour’s friends, and to the majority of his critics of both 
parties, it appeared, not unnaturally, that his unexpected appearance 
in the field was due to his wish to have his say before Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke at Luton. It was known that the member for West 
Birmingham intended to leave England immediately after fulfilling 
his engagement at Luton, and that he meant to remain away until 
after that meeting of the Unionist caucus at which it was understood 
a fresh attempt was to be made to capture the party in the interests 
of his scheme of Fiscal Reform. A year ago, when asimilar attempt 
failed, it did so because the Prime Minister gave it to be understood 
that its success would involve his retirement from the leadership of 
the party. Naturally enough, the world put two things together, 
and came to the conclusion that Mr. Balfour’s sudden intervention 
was due to his wish to warn, not only his followers, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, that the success of any fresh attempt, like that which 
was made at Sheffield twelve months ago, would be followed by the 
consequences which he threatened at that time. I have said that 
the Edinburgh speech seemed, on the surface at least, to be plain 
and simple enough. It contained an explicit declaration that the 
Prime Minister was no Protectionist, and that if Protection were to 
be adopted as the policy of the Unionist party he did not feel that 
he could with any advantage remain its leader. To the man of 
ordinary intelligence such a statement seemed to be as clear as 
noonday, and it was accepted accordingly as a direct repudiation of 
the policy of which Mr. Chamberlain is the mouthpiece. But no 
sooner had the Edinburgh speech appeared in the newspapers than 
a bewildering discussion arose in the Conservative and Protectionist 
press as to its true significance. It cannot be said that the discus- 
sion was from any point of view edifying. Differences of opinion 
between rival parties over political utterances are what everybody 
expects; but when an Oracle in the position of a Prime Minister 
speaks at a critical moment in the history of his party, and his own 
followers quarrel amongst themselves as to the meaning of his 
speech, there is clearly something wrong somewhere. To the plain 
man, as I have said, the apparent meaning of the speech is evident, 
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but the Ministerial press wrangled over it with something like 
ferocity. The Standard, backed up by Lord Hugh Cecil, insisted 
that it was a repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain and his proposals ; 
the Times saw in it a continuation of ‘the game of skill,’ an adroit 
movement secretly intended to favour the member for West Bir- 
mingham. Other organs of Unionist opinion went further, and 
maintained that the speech proved there were no differences 
between the Prime Minister and his late colleague, but that, on 
the contrary, both were marching with equal steps to a common end. 
The one indisputable fact in connection with this curious episode 
is that we must apparently change the meaning that has hitherto 
been attached to certain words. Mr. Balfour declared that he was 
no Protectionist; Mr. Chamberlain, when he came to speak at 
Luton, repudiated Protection with almost equal fervour; whilst it 
was left to Mr. Victor Cavendish, who is apparently a supporter of 
Mr. Balfour, if not of Mr. Chamberlain as well, to proclaim with 
emphasis that he was a Free Trader from the bottom of his heart. 
And these are the gentlemen who are supporting in some cases 
retaliatory tariffs and in others the taxation of food! Presumably 
they believe that there is some mysterious difference between 
‘Protection ’ printed in inverted commas and spelt with a capital P, 
and protection pure and simple. The ordinary intelligence toils 
after these refinements of diction in vain. They suggest more 
strongly than anything else the old allegory of the distinction 
between a chestnut horse and a horse-chestnut. 

Mr. Chamberlain, it is true, at Luton did his utmost to induce 
his audience to believe that there was no difference between himself 
and Mr. Balfour. Protection, according to his view, was the last 
thing desired by either of them. But he did not tackle the Prime 
Minister’s assertion that taxes on food are impossible in this country ; 
and, whilst he welcomed Mr. Balfour’s proposal in favour of a con- 
ference between ourselves and the Colonies and India, he dis- 
sented from the idea that the results of such conference, if it 
were to take place, could not be acted upon until after a second 
general election. Meanwhile the Unionist press continued to be 
divided as to the ‘true inwardness’ of Mr. Balfour’s declaration. 
So the situation remains, and it is hardly likely to undergo a change 
until the meeting of the Conservative associations at Southampton 
on the 28th of October. As that meeting will be a thing of the past 
when these lines appear in print, I can do little good by attempting 
to forecast its result ; but if one wished for further proof of the dis- 
anion and disintegration of the once united Unionist party it might 
be found in the conflicting rumours and - hopelessly divided opinions 
as to what would happen at Southampton-which prevailed among the 
supporters of the Ministry down to the very eve of the meeting. 
Whether any party can congratulate itself upon such a condition of 
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things, and upon the sterile ambiguities propounded by those who 
ought to be its leaders when they are asked for an explicit declara- 
tion of policy, is a matter of opinion on which it might be pre- 
sumptuous for me to pronounce. I cannot, however, recall any other 
period within my recollection when such confusion prevailed in the 
ranks of any party, nor do I think it possible to acquit Mr. Balfour 
of the chief responsibility for that confusion. His own friends 
declared with confidence on the eve of his speech at Edinburgh that 
he meant to ‘put his foot down’ and make his position absolutely 
clear. He intended, we were assured, to act up to his declaration at 
Sheffield that he would either be a real leader or would cease to lead. 
If such were his intentions, his courage was hardly equal to them, 
and the main result of his speech has been to make confusion worse 
confounded. 

In the meantime it must be remembered that time is passing, 
and that every week brings us nearer to the moment when the 
grand inquest of the nation will be held. There are, of course, 
wiseacres who contend that the House of Commons has still two 
years to live, and that, no matter what may happen in the country, 
it will live its life out to the very last day permitted by the Septennial 
Act. Those who hold this opinion apparently believe that in some 
curious and unexplained fashion Ministers are quickly to retrieve 
themselves, and to regain the lost confidence of the nation. One 
would have thought that the experience of the last two years would 
have convinced even the least intelligent of the folly of this desperate 
expedient by which Ministers are to cling to life so long as they can 
command a bare majority in the House of Commons. The position 
of the Government and its strength, both in Parliament and in the 
country, has by common admission not been improved during these 
two years. On the contrary, we have seen the feeling out of doors 
against Ministers growing steadily, and in the House of Commons 
the party difficulties have day by day become greater. Those who 
imagine that now, by some curious transformation on their own 
part, they can regain their lost ascendency in the country, and 
restore unity and loyalty to their party in the House, must be at 
once the most sanguine and the most simple of mortals. If, by any 
impossible chance, the two years of additional life which is promised 
by their flatterers to Ministers were to be secured, they would 
probably be left at the end of that term weaker than ever an 
English Ministry was left before, and they would find that the whips 
with which they are now threatened had been changed to scorpions. 
The practical men who control the business arrangements of the 
Unionists clearly do not believe in this theory of two years’ further 
life, and, at Birmingham at least, the first steps have been taken in 
preparation for a General Election, which, it is assumed, may take place 
early in the coming year—if nothing happens at Southampton to 
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bring it about at a still earlier date. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that the rumours (officially contradicted) as to Lord Milner’s 
impending resignation and return from South Africa are not wholly 
unconnected with this question of an impending dissolution. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the more devoted adherents of the 
Government, no doubt is entertained by the Opposition, and, 
apparently, by a considerable proportion of those who have not 
hitherto been opponents of the Ministry, as to the result of an 
appeal to the country. Mr. Asquith, for example, has spoken with 
absolute confidence of the disappearance of the present Government 
from the scene, and those acquainted with the feeling in the inner- 
most circles of Conservatism know that hardly less uncertainty 
prevails even there as to the result of the General Election. 
Viscount Milner has, probably, more by stress of circumstances than 
by his own intention, been placed in a position which would hardly 
permit him to retain his present post under a Liberal Government, 
and it has consequently been understood for some months past that 
he would tender his resignation whenever the present Ministry met 
with a defeat. It is not yet the time for summing up his work in 
South Africa. His lot has undoubtedly been a hard one, and even 
those who have been unable to approve of much in his policy must 
render homage to his intense devotion to his duty, his courage and 
force of character, and the genuine ability he has shown as the 
representative of the British Government in one of the great crises 
in the history of the Empire. Whether he intends to resign, as 
rumour affirms,|before Christmas, or to wait until a General Election 
takes place, the task of choosing his successor, upon whomsoever it 
may fall, will be no light one. 

The war in the Far East has entered upon a new phase since I 
last wrote. A month ago I ventured to hint that many of our news- 
paper strategists had gone wrong in their anticipation of events in 
Manchuria, and that they were, above all, gravely mistaken in treat- 
ing, as not a few of them did, the capture lof Liao-yang! as being 
a defeat instead of a victory for Field-Marshal Oyama. There)was a 
strong disposition at that time, both in this country and on the 
Continent, to believe that the tide had turned, and that General 
Kuropatkin, whose masterly retreat upon Mukden had made so 
strong an impression upon the mind of the public, was about to 
turn and pay off the score he owed to the Japanese. Popular as this 
view was, it did not happen to fit in with the facts. The loss of 
Liao-yang was no accident, any more than was its choice by General 
Kuropatkin as his field of battle. There he had the advantage of 
position, and of the great fortifications which he had raised for the 
protection of his army. He stood on the defensive there, on the spot 
chosen by himself, and it was a splendid achievement on the part of 
Oyama to turn him out of his position and to drive him to Mukden 
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with great loss in men and stores ; nor did the fact that there was no 
Sedan really detract from the brilliancy of the victory. What that 
victory meant has now been proved by one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary engagements which history records. The Czar and his 
advisers, distracted by the prolonged series of misfortunes which the 
Russian army has encountered since the beginning of the conflict, 
seem to have been in sore doubt after the loss of Liao-yang as to 
their proper policy. There were serious disagreements at St. Peters- 
burg as to the chief command of the forces in the Far East. Both 
Alexeieff and Kuropatkin were threatened with disgrace, and it was 
even hinted that a Grand Duke was to be appointed as General- 
issimo in Asia. In the end, however, saner counsels prevailed, and 
Kuropatkin was retained in his post, but apparently on one condition. 
That was, that, instead of retreating to Harbin, he should reorganise 
his army, which had been heavily reinforced, at Mukden, and, taking 
the offensive, attack the Japanese in their positions around Liao-yang. 
It was candidly admitted by friends of the Russian Government that 
political reasons made this change of tactics necessary. The open 
pretext was the desperate state of Port Arthur. The real reason 
seems to have been the unpopularity of the war in Russia itself, 
where even the peasants have revolted against a diet of continuous 
defeats. But, whatever may have been the real reason for the aban- 
donment by General Kuropatkin of his defensive policy, and his 
attempt to turn the tide of victory which had so long rolled in 
favour of the Japanese by an attack upon the latter in their en- 
trenchments, the movement has failed most completely. The 
Japanese have not been driven back; on the contrary, they have 
forced the huge army of Russia once more to retire. It is perfectly 
true that, both in attacking the Japanese positions and in guarding 
their own retreat, the Russians have shown an admirable valour and 
resolution. Not since the great Napoleonic wars has there been any 
fighting like that which was witnessed at the battle of Sha-ho—a 
battle which lasted for more than a week, and in which the casualties 
amounted to scores of thousands, But, bravely as they fought, the 
Muscovites were both out-fought and out-generalled by the foe 
whom they can no longer despise, The terrific engagement ended 
in the retirement of the whole Russian army, with losses so pro- 
digious that even the spectators in the outside world stand aghast at 
the tale. Where the story of bloodshed and defeat may end it is 
impossible at the moment at which I write to say. The accounts of 
the operations which have reached Europe are meagre and confused. 
We can only guess at the demoralisation which must afflict the 
beaten army, unless it is unlike any other army the world has ever 
known. We may admire the obstinacy with which it contests every 
inch of ground with the victorious enemy. There is, indeed, n0 
reason toz,utter a word of disparagement of either of the combatants. 
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But facts are even more stubborn than Russian courage; and the 
main fact in the history of the month, so far as the war is concerned, 
is that General Kuropatkin’s onward movement against the foe has 
not only been checked, but reversed, and that the chief question 
with regard to his army is at what point the retreat forced upon it 
will be stayed, and an attempt made to reconstitute its shattered 
organisation. The advantages gained here and there on the immense 
battlefield by the Russian army, though not unimportant so far as 
their moral effect is concerned, cannot outweigh the great victories 
achieved by Japan, and Sha-ho cannot be regarded as anything but 
a crushing Russian defeat. Its political effects cannot at present be 
calculated. The stake of Russia in the conflict is of such vital im- 
portance to her that it seems hopeless to expect that she will accept 
the verdict of the stricken field, even after her recent disasters; yet, 
to the eye of the expert it seems impossible that she can retrieve the 
situation in which she is now placed. But her resources are not 
exhausted, and it is bare justice to her to admit that her spirit is 
unbroken. We cannot, therefore, anticipate that the horrors of 
recent weeks, which, to use Mr. Kruger’s phrase, ‘ stagger humanity,’ 
will induce the Czar and his Ministers to seek for some way of 
escape from a tragical situation. As for the idea of mediation, it 
receives no countenance from either of the belligerents, and the end 
of the bloodiest struggle of modern times is evidently not yet in 
sight. 

The death of Sir William Harcourt is an event that deserves 
more than merely passing notice in these pages. He had played for 
80 many years so prominent a part in English politics that his sudden 
removal has created an unmistakable blank even in the minds of 
those who were not to be counted among his admirers. There is no 
more wholesome feature in the public life of England than the 
readiness with which men unite to praise a political opponent when 
the hand of death removes him from the arena. It is as though 
they wished to testify to the fact that political differences are, after 
all, only skin deep, and that men can do justice to each other in 
spite of them. Certainly this characteristic has been very con- 
spicuous in the case of Sir William Harcourt. His most outspoken 
and vehement antagonists in Parliament have been the foremost in 
deploring his loss and commending his virtues, whilst journals which 
& few months ago could only speak of him in terms of almost brutal 
—and entirely undeserved—contempt have lauded his memory to 
the skies. Apart, however, from these elegiac tributes from his 
opponents, Sir William must be counted happy in the moment of his 
death. The great fighter passed away in his sleep, leaving behind 
him no sad memories of the sick-bed. He died in the house which 
had been the home of his race for generations, and of which, at the 
close of his life, he found himself the owner, whilst his impending 
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retirement from Parliament, which only a few months ago he notified 
to his constituents, had stilled the voice of controversy, and given 
him a foretaste of the deeper peace into which he has now entered. 
His was a curiously complex character, and it was one which had so 
important a bearing upon the political history of his time that it 
would be unfair both to him and to his contemporaries to be content 
with the mere acceptance of the panegyrical commonplaces of an 
obituary notice. No one ever questioned his ability. Long before 
he entered Parliament he was a conspicuous figure in society and 
the legal world. His reputation as a wit stood as high forty years 
ago as it did at the time of his death. As a matter of fact, he was 
one of the recognised ‘ brilliant talkers’ of London 


When the circle of diners is laughing with Fane, 
And Harcourt is capping the jokes of Delane. 


Nobody imagined, when this couplet was written, that the Har- 
court of the dinner-table was to become one of the idols of the 
Radicals, in days more Radical than any that were then dreamed of. 
He made his real mark; however, by his work on the Saturday 
Review and the letters of ‘Historicus’ in the Times. In writing 
to myself, some years ago, he used a happy phrase. ‘ Youth,’ he 
said, ‘is the age of Wegotism ;’ and no young man ever wielded the 
thunders of the journalist more effectively than he did. It was 
something of a surprise to the world at large when people learned 
that ‘ Historicus’ was Mr. Vernon Harcourt. The air of authority 
he assumed could not have been greater if he had been a septua- 
genarian. But, despite this affectation, his letters were both sound 
and brilliant, and did something to redeem the character of the 
English upper classes in their treatment of the controversies con- 
nected with the American Civil War. It seems strange that a man 
so gifted and so conspicuously able should not have been universally 
popular; but, as is proved by a well-worn anecdote of forty year 
ago, the contrary was the case. When he got into Parliament, in 
1868, high expectations were formed of him by men of all parties. 
It was a surprise to some that he should have adopted with so much 
thoroughness the Radical creed, but I think it distinctly unfair to 
attribute to him anything like insincerity in doing so. The Tory 
party of that day had been for the time broken up by the revolution- 
ary policy of Mr. Disraeli. The Peelites had found shelter under 
the newly-raised Gladstonian umbrella, and the Whigs, towards 
whom natural affinities might otherwise have drawn him, were 
manifestly effete. Radicalism, on the other hand, was a living 
faith, well calculated to enlist the sympathies of a comparatively 
young man who wished to find himself abreast of the times. It was 
not, it must be borne in mind, the Radicalism of to-day. Its leaders 
were such men as Bright, Forster, Stansfeld, and John Stuart Mill; 
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and these were men with whom even Mr. Vernon Harcourt might be 
proud to be associated. It was my good fortune to hear his maiden 
speech, and I can well recall the interest that was excited by his 
first appearance in the arena in which he was to play so conspicuous 
apart. But, speaking after the lapse of more than thirty years, 
I can also recall the fact that the prevailing opinion in the House 
after he had spoken was that his effort, though successful, had been 
too elaborate, and that he had put forth more vehemence, both in 
rhetoric and argument, than the occasion demanded. It was, as 
everybody knows, a proposal to abolish the statute of Queen Anne 
making the re-election of Ministers of the Crown necessary on 
appointment upon which he directed his formidable artillery on 
this occasion ; nor need I remind my readers that he was himself 
the first Minister in modern times to lose his seat under the pro- 
visions of the constitutional law which he defended with so much 
vigour. But in that maiden speech he made his mark as a Par- 
liamentary debater, and thenceforward his rise in the opinion of the 
House of Commons was certain and swift. Yet even then he did not 
secure that absolute confidence from his fellow-members which is so 
essential to ultimate and abiding success. He was independent 
enough to take his own line, and could hardly, in those days, have 
been regarded as one of the elect followers of Mr. Gladstone, although 
before the fall of the Government of 1868 he had accepted the office 
of Solicitor-General. It was after the Liberal débdcle of 1874 that 
for the first and only time in his life he came into something like 
open collision with his chief. That Mr. Gladstone felt his action 
keenly was proved by the severity of the castigation that he inflicted 
upon the honourable gentleman ‘who was, I believe, my Solicitor- 
General,’ on the floor of the House of Commons. The scene made 
a deep impression upon all who witnessed it, and in no case was that 
impression deeper than in that of Sir William himself. He never 
ran the risk of another rebuff of the same kind. Yet it is only just 
to him to say that the line he took in opposing Mr. Gladstone on 
this occasion was founded upon no petty or personal motive, but 
upon that staunch adherence to the cause of Protestantism in the 
English Church to which he was loyal to the end of his days. 
Many, many years ago, I heard Mr. Bright, when discussing the 
Church of England, refer to some action taken by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt and remark that even he, ‘forgetful of the rock from 
which he was hewn,’ had been moved to protest against certain 
features in the Church in which his grandfather had been an arch- 
bishop. Whatever doubts men at times might feel as to Sir 
William’s sincerity upon other questions, no one has ever ventured 
to doubt the genuineness of his devotion to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, 

In that troubled time in the history of the Liberal party which 
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followed Mr, Gladstone’s resignation of the leadership in 1875, 
Sir William became one of the most active associates in the informal 
committee which, under the leadership of Lord Hartington, managed 
the affairs of Liberalism. I have seen a letter, written by Lord 
Granville about the time of Lord Hartington’s election to the 
leadership, in which the veteran Earl, enumerating the difficulties of 
the thankless office, gave the chief place amongst them to ‘ Har- 
court’s restless ambition ;’ so that thus early he was proving himself 
to be what the French term ‘a bad bedfellow’ to his colleagues in 
the high quarters of the party. To ignore this indisputable fact 
would be to travesty the whole story of Sir William’s career, and to 
leave unexplained many subsequent events. He had great gifts, and 
year by year, as his experience of Parliament grew, he became more 
and more an admired and formidable figure in that assembly. Noone 
was happier in his power of making friends, and his public utterances, 
though they were more unrestrained than the older traditions of 
Parliamentjseemed to permit, never made him an enemy. He was 
a magnificent fighter, and the breath of battle was sweet in his 
nostrils. The Liberals justly came to regard him in time as one of 
their most valuable assets, and it seemed as though any honour and 
any office to which he aspired should be within his reach. But all 
the while the misfortune that made him a mawvais coucheur dogged 
his career, and it was this misfortune which, in the end, deprived 
him of the prize he coveted so eagerly. No wise man is likely to 
regard Sir William’s inability to work smoothly with his intimate 
colleagues as being due to any positive vice in his nature. It was a 
characteristic of his temperament for which he himself could hardly 
be held responsible. In private life, or in private relationships with 
public men, he was genial, generous, and full of the spirit of good- 
fellowship, even though his tongue at times ran away from his 
discretion, stimulated by his keen love of humour and by his sense 
of his own undoubted intellectual powers. But in the give-and-take 
of Cabinets, where he had to meet men on equal terms, he was 
conspicuously deficient in tact. Whilst still a young politician he 
had not been afraid to measure swords with Mr. Gladstone, and if he 
never again openly entered the lists against the great man, it was 
probably because he had not come off victor in the sharp encounter. 
But nothing restrained him when dealing with men who were not 
Mr. Gladstone. These found in time that he was one of those very 
able, very accomplished, and, in the main, well-intentioned persons 
with whom it was almost impossible to work in mutual confidence 
and harmony. I have seen a great deal written since his death as 
to the reason of his being passed over in 1894, when the Premiership 
became vacant through Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, and have read 
the old stories hashed up again of the imaginary intrigues—intrigues 
with the Court, intrigues with the Liberal Imperialists, intrigues 
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with Lord Rosebery—which are supposed by the ignorant to have 
been responsible for his exclusion from the Premiership. The plain 
fact is that there were no intrigues, but that Sir William Harcourt’s 
colleagues in the Cabinet, not one man or one section, but almost 
one and all, came to the conclusion that, admirable as Sir William’s 
qualities were in many respects, he was not a man under whose 
Premiership it would be possible for them to work with comfort to 
themselves or advantage to the country. The page of history will, I 
think, show conclusively that this, and this only, was the cause of 
his being passed over in 1894, and the cruel charge which has been 
brought against some of having intrigued against him, either for 
their own advantage or for any other reason, will then be finally 
refuted. 

So much for an incident to which much importance seems to have 
been attached by Sir William’s biographers. I think they do him 
an injustice in attributing this importance to it. Sir William had a 
distinguished and brilliant career, and no one will think that it was 
less happy in its ending because he died without having worn the 
thorny crown of the Premiership. He had many fine qualities as a 
man, and, though he had his defects of temperament, they will not 
diminish the affection of his friends or the admiration of those who 
knew him only in public life. He was staunch in his devotion to 
his party, even when he was most disappointed with some of its 


internal developments. In private life he was wholly admirable. 
Above all, he was second to none in his regard for the dignity of the 
House of Commons, and this, perhaps, was why he won so large a 
measure of the affection and esteem not only of his friends, but of 
his opponents, in that illustrious body. 


Wemyss REID. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written the country has been 
startled by the wanton and unexampled outrage committed by the 
so-called Baltic Squadron of the Russian fleet upon the English fishing- 
boats in the North Sea. The outrage in itself was so completely with- 
out excuse, and was so cowardly and wicked in its character, that it 
is almost impossible to regard it in any other light than as the act 
of a madman. Certainly it is difficult to believe that any officer 
of any civilised State in the world would wilfully attack a harmless 
fishing fleet, belonging to a friendly Power, and subject it to savage 
bombardment from a powerful flotilla of ironclads. The Russian 
Government, it may be confidently anticipated, will lose no time in 
making all the reparation in its power for an incident which has 
brought discredit upon its flag, and which might seriously have 
jeopardised the peace of Europe. But whilst there can be no doubt 
as to our receiving the reparation which is due to us for this 
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extraordinary outrage, there is another aspect of the matter of which 
it is impossible to lose sight. Ever since the war with Japan broke 
out ships bearing the Russian flag have interfered very seriously with 
British shipping in different parts of the world, and have done so 
even after their acts have been disavowed by the authorities at 
St. Petersburg. In short, we have seen on the high seas, what has 
so often been seen in the Far East, acts committed by Russian 
agents not only without the sanction of their Government but in 
express opposition to its professed intentions. Now that these acts 
have assumed the tragical character of the incident in the North 
Sea, it is difficult for any civilised State to tolerate the possibility 
of their recurrence. If unarmed vessels are to be exposed to the 
attacks of a powerful foe whose reason has apparently given way 
under stress of panic, the ocean highways of the world will become 
impassable. In these circumstances it becomes the duty of other 
maritime Powers, and obviously of England first of all, to take the 
necessary measures for policing the seas and for preventing the 
possibility of any repetition of the scandalous outrage of which 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky and the force under his command have 
been guilty. English seamen look for protection to their own 
Government and their own fleet, and that protection it is impossible 
to withhold from them.—W. R. 
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ELEVEN years ago, the present writer, when fresh from Australia, set 
torth in these pages ' views which were held at the time to be rashly 
prophetic, but which, in the course of the last month, have become 
the commonplaces of the fiscal controversy. These were, firstly, that 
the cause of Protection and the cause of the Empire were inseparable: 
Without pledging ourselves to tax any particular product or to adopt 
any catchword, we must—so it was maintained—in discussions at 
home, cease to speak of ‘ Free Trade’ (so-called) as if it were a man- 
date from Heaven like the Ten Commandments. It must be conceded 
that a business expedient might suit one time or country and not 
another. Moreover, since all our Colonies admitted Protection to a 
position of equal dignity with Free Trade in their discussions on the 
subject, England could still less claim for her own system a Sinaitic 
sanction if she desired to be taken seriously by the Colonies when 
she spoke of closer union with them in the interests of the Empire. 

It was, secondly, maintained that the cause of the Empire was the 
cause of the working man everywhere throughout our borders. He it 
is, and not the capitalist, who would be fatally injured by a break-up 
of the Empire. With this conclusion before our eyes the weakness of 
the Gospel of cheapness becomes apparent. It is not a question of 
securing cheap food for the labourer so that the capitalist may secure 
a cheap type of working man. On the contrary, it is a question of so 
adjusting our financial system that the very expensive Anglo-Saxon 
type may survive in comfort ; that is the business of an Anglo-Saxon 
Government, and everything else must give way to that consideration. 
So-called Free Trade, it was argued, implied unlimited competition ; 
and under unlimited competition the Englishman must necessarily 
give way before cheaper types; just as the rabbit would eat up 
Australia if the sheep were not ‘ protected.’ Union is strength ; and 
without independence (which we are rapidly losing, if we have not 
already lost it) cheap goods are a delusion and a snare. 

Mr. Balfour’s methods of thought and speech are so dispassionately 
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speculative that the singleness of his mind on the fiscal question, as 
displayed in all his recent deliverances from Sheffield to Edinburgh, 
is not apparent to many of his adherents. Though he is a man of 
many words and even many speeches, and in spite of being often 
credited with a bewildering gift of saying nothing and saying it grace- 
fully and convincingly, he has, on this subject, been so definite and 
so restricted that he might almost be called Single-speech Balfour. 
All the ingenuity of Opposition members has been exerted to conceal 
the fact that, so far as he goes, he has been clear and emphatic. With 
infinite skill he has confined his energies to holding his Government 
in office while the slowly moving mind of the country has time to 
grasp that the one thing he asks for is Retaliation. 

Mr. Chamberlain, unhampered by the cares of office, has been able 
to urge his cause—‘ our’ cause one should rather say—with equal 
definiteness and with equal frequency of utterance ; and has ‘ asked 
for more.’ While Mr. Balfour, with characteristic caution, would be 
content, for the present, to secure the defensive position of Retalia- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain, with equally characteristic impulse, has pro- 
nounced for the more belligerent right to ‘ Preference.’ 

Neither statesman will as yet venture to call himself a Protectionist ; 
and, perhaps, for a man of action, the word is somewhat too risky to 
be adopted for fighting purposes. Nevertheless, when Mr. Balfour 
makes it clear that the interests of the country call for Retaliation, 
and Mr. Chamberlain eagerly advocates Preference, we are not far 
from the protection that the present writer called for eleven years 
ago. 
Retaliation + Preference= Protection ; the equation is complete. 
Meanwhile the Tories hold office while the country thinks. The 
Tory Cabinet does not give complete satisfaction to its supporters (as 
what Cabinet ever did ?), yet if we imagine what use its opponents 
would make of power, if the country were to place power in their 
hands, we shall easily reconcile ourselves to a long continuance of Tory 
Government. None the less must it be recorded that the party will 
utterly destroy its power for good if it allows any coquetting with 
“Home Rule on the sly,’ of which there have been lately some ominous 
signs. 

Assuming, however, that the party, as a whole, is not in sympathy 
with any fresh movement in favour of plundering England for the 
benefit of Ireland, and finds itself free to face the problem of fiscal 
reform, there is no party that could face it with better chance of 
success. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the difficulties : difficul- 
ties are made to be overcome; and to this end Mr. Balfour’s mind 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s mind are complementary. Supposing that we 
had only to deal with the United Kingdom, we should still have to 
remember how materially things have changed since ‘sixty years 
ago,’ when a not less stupendous fiscal revolution was effected. As 
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Mr. Balfour has himself pointed out, the ‘ vested interests’ disturbed 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws were mostly the interests of highly 
placed people. To a man with considerable accumulations of per- 
sonalty it was not a matter of life and death to maintain the existing 
system. Even to many a landlord dependent on his land for his 
income the question presented itself as one of principle rather than of 
immediate profit and loss. There are many solvents of opposition 
in such circumstances. But when nothing less than next week’s 
living is at stake the complexity of the situation is intensified. 

Still more is it intensified when we have to deal, not only with the 
tangled web of commercial interests in these islands, but with similar 
tangles in three continents. To revert for a moment to Australia, 
we see a continent larger than the United States of America, but 
with a ridiculously small population, a mere fringe, numbering some 
three millions. The land cries aloud for population. Who keeps it 
out? It is not a ready-made country that we see; on the con- 
trary, it is a country that needs capital more than any other country 
on the face of the earth. Who frightens capital away? Capital is 
the mother of labour everywhere, and most of all in Australia. So 
far as a sympathetic observer can judge of a situation from the dis- 
tance of 12,000 miles, Protection has been misapplied in the Common- 
wealth. It often happens that a sound principle is misapplied ; and 
there is nothing discreditable in admitting the fact. It seems clear 
that the resources of a great continent are being wasted in the attempt 
to make a manufacturing country where Nature has placed an agricul- 
tural country. Hence we have a tiny fringe of population artificially 
restricted to the great cities, whose existence is a terrible burden to 
the land. If this conclusion is sound, the fiscal problem in the Common- 
wealth will take shape as a struggle on the part of the land to regain 
the ascendency which a mistaken policy has conferred upon the 
cities. There, as here, the working man will decide. It need hardly 
be indicated that a very small measure of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ pre- 
ference’ would give the country party a stake in the conflict which 
it has not so far realised, and would open up a future of boundless 
prosperity for Australia. At present it is clear that the continent is 
half strangled. South Africa has a peck of troubles of her own; no 
doubt Canada would have a great deal to say. The case for an 
Imperial conference on what the Colonies want, and what England 
has to offer them, is overwhelming. 

The newspaper topics started in the dead season are useful indi- 
cations of what in the opinion of their shrewd proprietors 1s likely to 
excite popular attention—to ‘catch on,’ as the popular phraseology 
has it. For this autumn, in place of the sea serpent, we have had 
two main subjects tried—the everlasting marriage question, succeeded 
by the religious, or quasi-religious, discussion of ‘Do we believe ¢’ 
Neither of them, perhaps, has thrown out any illumination, or, 
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to use another slang phrase of the day, is very ‘convincing.’ But 
the marriage controversy has been noticeable for the light thrown 
upon one of the prophets of literature---Mr. George Meredith—who 
has shown, with his own hand, where and what his pseudo-mystical 
prophesyings may lead to in the sphere of practical life. 

If it furnishes the public with a key to the pretentious affectation 
and cryptic nonsense of his works, no harm perhaps will be done ; 
for it is always well to be rid of false gods, especially when they are 
abolished by themselves. 

We have been accustomed for a generation past to hear Mr. Mere- 
dith’s work described in very grand language. Those of us who, after 
a slight or even an exhaustive acquaintance with the Master's 
works have been able to discover in them neither sense nor style, 
still less inspiration, have held our tongues. On the other hand, no 
disciple has deigned to interpret Mr. Meredith to a waiting and 
watching world. So the Meredithian cult has remained esoteric, and 
we outsiders have had to rest content with the assurance that if we 
could only ‘ understand’ we should find the burden of ‘ this weary, 
unintelligible world ’ sensibly lightened. 

In the course of the dead-season agitation, however, Mr. Meredith 
has, for once, spoken plainly. By his suggestion of marriage for a 
term of years he has relieved those who cannot read his books from 
any sense of intellectual inferiority. Those of us who still believe in 
the antiquated institution of marriage may perhaps be conscious of 
feelings somewhat stronger than mere relief. In effect Mr. Meredith 
hss definitely taken his place among the sea-serpents of this year, 
and by linking his name to a ten years’ marriage system he has 
attained an eminence among sea-serpents which ought to satisfy 
everybody—his admirers because he is incontestably chief, and the 
rest of the world because he has now definitely placed himself among 
the monstrosities. 

The autumn season has been marked by the production of three 
noticeable plays. At His Majesty’s there is much to please and 
attract. All that we lack is William Shakespeare. The Tempest of 
Mr. Tree has merit. There is an enchanting ‘ Ariel ’—not Shake- 
speare’s Ariel, but still an enchanting figure. There are some pretty 
airs, although to put The Tempest on the stage without Purcell’s 
music to ‘Full Fathom Five’ is to seriously damage the production 
from the musical point of view. Here we stop. Just as a provincial 
bandmaster will entertain his audience with Selections from Handel, 
in which ‘ Ombra mai fu’ is preceded with ‘ I Know that my Redeemer 
Liveth,’ and succeeded by ‘ See the Conquering Hero Comes,’ so at His 
Majesty’s we are regaled with a series of ‘ Variations on Shakespeare ’ 
—with a not dissimilar effect upon our nerves. There is a very fine 
shipwreck ; and no doubt the play does open with a shipwreck. The 
sands are yellow, as Shakespeare said they were, and the bogies are 
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numerous enough and funny enough for Drury Lane. In short, we 
have everything that we have a right to expect for ten-and-sixpence, 
and more, perhaps—except Shakespeare. 

After Shakespeare, Pinero, and A Wife without a Smile gives us 
furiously to think. Two years ago Mr. Redford declined to sanction 
the production of a play the central incident of which was the appear- 
ance on the stage of a young lady with nothing on but a dressing- 
gown. Some champions of the play maintained that a ‘ voluminous 
robe’ was not the same thing as a ‘ dressing-gown,’ and gave quite a 
different tone to the piece. However, ‘ robe,’ ‘ frock,’ or ‘ gown,’ the 
thing was one garment that would come off easily, and the audience 
was to be provided with the delicious thrill of wondering, through 
the whole of a very warm scene, whether it was coming off or not. 
Mr. Redford said (very properly, as some of us thought) that he must 
draw the line somewhere ; and he drew it here. Thirteen people with 
reputations to lose objected to Mr. Redford in the columns of The 
Times, and a judge upon the Bench espoused the cause of the girl in 
the dressing-gown in his charge to the jury. After this everybody 
expected an Act to amend the Act of Parliament under which Mr. 
Redford works; but, to the general astonishment, the indignant 
thirteen collapsed utterly. The appearance of A Wife without a 
Smile suggests that they must have privately intimated to Mr. Red- 
ford that they would overlook his conduct for once, but that ‘he 
had better not do it again.’ Certainly, to refuse one play and license 
the other is to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the play here. It is sure of a long run, and will 
command crowded audiences who have not easy access to an un- 
expurgated Decameron, or Burton’s Arabian Nights. 

It is a relief to visit the Adelphi, where there is a play—The Prayer 
of the Sword—of all but the highest order, and, as regards its aim, of 
quite the highest. No playgoer ought to lose the opportunity of 
seeing this perfectly harmonious production. In saying ‘all but the 
highest’ one feels instinctively that an author who can do so well 
as Mr. Fagan does would resent extravagance of expression, for it is 
in reserve that the play is remarkable. We have here not a note of 
absurdity or exaggeration. Audiences have of late grown so critical 
as to scenery and accessories that it may be as well to say 
at once that both are perfect. It is not that, in vulgar words, ‘no 
expense has been spared,’ although that is tolerably evident. It is 
that at every turn we see the control of an exacting and fastidious 
taste which insists that, however magnificent the accessories may be, 
they shall remain accessories. A ducal court in Italy at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century gives abundant opportunity for display ; but 
we remember the story and forget the display, which is the best 
possible tribute to the management. As to the story, it is told in 
blank verse, which is truly courageous and even rash. Yet has the 
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author not tried too much. It is not didactic. The author’s aim 
has been primarily and, one would say, exclusively artistic. Perhaps 
for that reason he has produced the greater effect. Nevertheless, at 
a time when so many of us appear to be hankering after a slavery 
that it cost us a great deal to be rid of, it might be worth while to 
remember how much discomfort, misery, nay, agony, was implied by 
the habitual interference of the clergy in private affairs. 

It was precisely at the period when the action of The Prayer of 
the Sword was taking place, and when, as we heretics think, that prayer 
was so graciously heard and answered, that England was preparing 
for her final tussle with Papal Rome. Probably this was the last 
idea that was present in the distinguished author’s mind. Nothing 
could better demonstrate the vitality of the play, as a whole, than to 
record (as may most faithfully be done) that these contentious reflec- 
tions do not occur to the mind until long after the curtain is down 
and we have returned from the sixteenth century to the twentieth. 


Watter FrReweEN Lorp. 
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